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~ Secret Document Reveals. 


_ Britain’s Darkest Hour 


2 Lloyd George's Moving Appeal to 
- America—The UnitedStatesGives 
Pledges and Redeems Them 


OR the first time since the end 
of the World War it is now 
possible to reveal in its full- 
ness the crisis with which the 
Allies were confronted in the 

darkest hours of the year 
1917. The document which is printed 
in the following pages contains a mo- 
mentous statement delivered by David 
Lloyd George, then the British Prime 
Minister, to-a gathering of the greatest 
_ historic importance. That gathering 
- was nothing less than a conference of 
the British War Cabinet and other lead- 
ing British statesmen and administrators 
‘with the members of the American War 
Mission—held in the same room at 10 
Downing Street, London, where 140 
years before another British Cabinet had 
decided upon the course of action that 
lost the American Colonies to the Brit- 
ish Crown. This time Great Britain, 
speaking through Lloyd George, ap- 
- pealed for help in the most urgent man- 
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ner to the representatives of the rich 
and mighty Republic which had grown 
out of those Colonies—or else the Allies’ 
cause were lost. A few months after 
America entered the war, it will be re- 
membered, President Wilson sent a War 
Mission, headed by Colonel Edward M. 
House, to Europe. At the conference 
with the British War Cabinet on Nov. 
20, 1917, however, Colonel House was 
not present, and Admiral W. S. Benson 
represented him. 

_ Perhaps the most striking point that 
this document drives home is that the 
Allies were much nearer defeat and dis- 
aster and the Teutonic powers much 
nearer victory than any one except those 
in the highest places could realize at 
the time. One, indeed, cannot read this 
impressive paper without feeling con- 
vinced beyond a shadow of doubt that 
if the United States had not gone to the 
rescue of the Allies by taking up arms 
in April, 1917, and had not thereafter 
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exerted its full military 
and industrial strength 
on their behalf the war 
would have been lost. 
For its evidence on this 
all-important‘ matier 
Lloyd George’s speech 
will always be of prime — 
historical value. 


_, THe OUTSTANDING 
DIFFICULTY — 7 


This revealing docu- 
ment is also of great in- 
terest for the light it~ 
throws upon some of the > 
actual obstacles that had 
to be removed to enable 
‘the: Allies to benefit to 
the full by the assistance 
that the United States 
had pledged itself to 
render. As the discus- 
sion which followed 
the speeches by Lloyd 

eorge and Admiral 
Benson shows, the out- 
. standing difficulty was 
that of shipping. Ships, 
it should not be forgot- 
ten, were being lost at 
a most alarming rate as 
a result of the German 
submarine campaign; so 
that it was imperative that other vessels 
be built or acquired to make good the 
losses. 

Although shipping was the crux of 
the whole problem and the civilians 
who were concerned with it were in a 
position to contribute more to the even- 
tual winning of the war than the actual 
commanders in the field, yet on this 
question there were serious differences. 
As is made clear in the discussion dis- 
closed in the following report of. the 
conference, in which Mr. Bainbridge 
Colby, as the representative of the 
United Siates Shipping Board, took so 
prominent a part, it was no easy task 
to reconcile British policy with the 
American standpoint, nor was there any- 
thing like complete agreement on the is- 
sue until this historic meeting at Down- 


William H, Stockbridge 
WOODROW WILSON 


ing Street. It will also be abtieed that ite 
was on the question of shipping alone 
that the conference found it necessary to 


register any formal decision or take any - 


definite action. A special committee, 
consisting of four British and four 
American representatives, was appointed 
to meet later the same day to consider 
what should be done with the neutral 
shipping available to the Allies. The 
results obtained by the committee are 
not recorded in the document. printed 
in the following pages, but it is known 
that the committee completed its work 
the same evening by reaching an agree- 
ment that was preliminary to the crea- 
tion a few weeks later of the- Allied 
Maritime Transport Council—the~ or- 
ganization that in the last year of the 
war played such an important part in 


ax 


eee ee the. armicsiin ghesficld 


ors the fighting men were dependent. 
_ SpIzuRE OF SHIPS 


On eee s entry into the war the 
blockade which the British had been 
-making increasingly stringent against 
Germany became both comprehensive i in 
scope and effective in operation. 


result, was the | orgs which. America 


rete DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


- the: civil populations. upon whose — 


charter to the Allies. 
“into operation the so-called “Taw of 


One. 
of the factors that contributed to this” 
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agreements with the neutral nations of 
Northern Europe more drastic, and to 
participate in the control and operation 
of neutral tonnage which was under 
America, too, put 


Angary,’ which was held to justify the 


seizure by a country at war of any 


property in its territory, whether the 
owner was a national or a neutral. In 


this way Danish and Norwegian ships 


were obtained and euiacied to com- 
mon operation by America and_ the 
Allies, and later a large quantity of 
Dutch shipping, which had long lain 
idle in American and British ports, was 
requisitioned, America obtaining in this 
way the use of some 500,000 tons and 
Great Britain about half as much. “The 
importance and the. success of the al- 
lied negotiations with the neutrals,” 

says J. A. Salter, in his authoritative 
oe “Allied Shipping Control” (Ox- 
ford, 1921), “can best be shown by 
statements showing the amount of ton- 
nage owned by each of them and the 


_ way the whole tonnage was employed at 
‘the time of the armistice.” 
gives the following table (page 108) : 


Salter then 


Employment of Neutral Tonnage at the 
Armistice (over 500 tons), 


Gross 
Ships Tonnage 
In import service of the Allies 590 1,175,000 
In military service of Allies.. 50 86,000 
In import or other service of 
MEWbRAl Saas sees oad ok ee 879 2,053,000 
Repairing or laid up......... 302 702,000 


“Of the above tonnage,” Salter adds, 
“179 ships of 306,000 gross tonnage 
were in the pool of neutral tonnage 
chartered by the Inter-Allied Chartering 
Committee, and employed under direc- 
tions issued under the authority of the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council. 
* * * In addition about 330,000 gross 
tons of requisitioned neutral tonnage 
sailed under the American flag and 
about 270,000 tons under the British 
and French flags. * * * With this ad- 
ditional quantity about half of the en- 
tire neutral tonnage of the world was 
in the direct service of the Allies.” 


k 
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PLEDGE AND PERFORMANCE was signed there were 1,366 steam ves- — 
When Admiral B be tieeae ey sels of 4,685,263 gross tonnage. The e 
behalf of he Meee ewae Mission er eee e aie a 
said that the United States intended to 335, aad in 1019 # Seo 4.075.385. Ace 
do all in its power to help the Allies cording to the Statistical Abstract of - 


Gis: to win the war, he was only repeating the United States, the gross tonnage in 
“what President Wilson had already de- ee 


clared more than once on behalf of the 
United States as a whole. 
The United States, said Admiral Ben- 

son, “hoped” within the following 

eighteen months to add at least 267 

destroyers to its fleet. There were also 
ors 103 submarines building, and it was 
es hoped to increase that number when 
the facilities would permit. According 
to the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, these craft in the United States 
Fleet on July 1 of each of the years 
mentioned (1917-1919) numbered: 


Destroyers. Submarines. 
1917 52 44 
1918 65 57 
1919 159 93 


As to aircraft, Admiral Benson said 
that the United States hoped in January, 
1918, to be turning out machines by 
hundreds per month and in May or June 
by thousands. According to the Aero- 
nautical Chamber of Commerce, the 
number of airplanes built in the United 
States during the periods mentioned in 
the following table was: 


JulyslSepe lO: PIG festa os eee 436 - 
Sept. LU-DeeNcoth eho liye cetacean heen seg nee 1,031 . COLONEL EDWARD M. HOUSE 
January-March, 1918 ..........-..0000e 2.248 - . ; 
Apel June? Wolo. occerie eee 2,803 United States shipping on June 30 of © 
June-September, 1918: 2. 0..2¥).0000.5% 3,365 each of the years mentioned was as fol-_ 
September-December, 1918 ............. 4.345 lows: 
PORTS Sa cal oat eles B87 OST. sqm 
At the end of 1918 the United States TOSS SYS Ba Ge ee 9,924,518 
was thus manufacturing an average of LONG eae ae ee 12,907,300 


nearly 1,500 airplanes 
y planes a month. These figures show that the output of — 
THE Suips Tuat Won THE War ‘tonnage greatly exceeded Mr. Colby’s 
. Ss if 3 : 
Regarding Mr. Colby’s forecasts in : Mr. Colhy’s prediction that by Jan 
regard to the new ships America in- 15, 1918. an American army corps 
; tended to produce, it should be pointed Soul have been conveyed to France 
out that in August, 1914, the United jn addition to the troops already there, 
States had in its merchant marine 624 was also more than realized, for the 
steam vessels aggregating 1,758,465 war strength of an army corps is 65,000, 
gross tons, and that when the armistice and on Jan. 1, 1918, according to" the 
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ca Phe “Prime Minister 
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George]. 
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fi The - ‘Right Hon; the 
Viscount Miiner, 
fC). Bie GCM 
The Right Hon. 
bE Carson, K.7 C., 
a SS 
‘The Right Ton. A. 
-. Bonar Law, M. P. 
[The Right Hon. G. 
__N. Barnes, M. P. 
-Lieut. Gen. the Right 
Hon. J. C. Smuts, 


- The Right Hon. A. J. 

Balfour, O. M., M. 
ie SoA Secretary of 
State for Foreign 
pees) Affairs, 

The Right Hon. Lord 
Sees Robert Cecil, K. C., 
NES P53 Minister of 
Blockade, 

The Right Hon. Sir 
EK. Geddes, G. B. 
Hi Be; B., M. P., 
First. Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

Admiral Sir J. R. 
Jellicoe, G. C. B., 

Oo. CuO Ox, 

First Sea Lord and 

Chief of the Naval 

Staff. 


‘Sir 


é 


“1919, thete were 176, 000 aAmeitiam 
roops overseas, though the number ac- 
tually in France was not given. 


- There is no need tu quote further 
facts and figures” to demonstrate how 
great was the part played by America 
in saving the allied cause in the World 
ar. What is of interest and impor- 
ee in the present connection is the 
velation | of a situation far more crit- 
1 than was realized by any one except 

i ee, at t the helm of State. 


Procés- verbal of a Conference of the 
British War Cabinet and Heads of 
_ Government Departments with cer- 
tain Members of the Mission from the 
- United States of America, held at 10 
Downing Street, S. W., on Tuesday, 
Se 20, 1917, at 11: 30 A. M. 


eg Present: 


UNITED STATES 


Admiral W. ‘Shep- 
herd Benson, U.S. 
N., Chief of Opera- 
tions. 


: General Tasker How- 


ard Bliss,-U:. S. A., 
Chief of Staff. 
Mr: -~Oscar— Terry 
Crosby, Assistant 
Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Vance C. Me- 


‘Cormick, Chairman 
of the War Trade 
Board. 


Mr. Bainbridge Col- 
by, Representative 
of the United 


States Shipping 
Board. 


Dr. Alonzo E. Tay- 
lor, Representing 
United States Food 
Controller. 


Mr. Thomas Nelson 
Perkins, Represen- 
tative of the United 
States War Indus- 
tries and Priority 
Board. 


Mr. Paul D. Cravath, 
Legal Adviser to 
United States 
Treasury. 


s pene DARKEST HOUR. 


The Pee Hon. the 
Earl of Derby, K. 
Wn CeO Vi ssQs, 
Oe B., Secretary of 
State “for War. 


General Sir W. R. 
Robertson, G. C. 
Bek nervy, ORD: 
S..0., Chief of the 
Imperial General 
Staff, 

The Right Hon. W. 
Long, M. P., Secre- 
tary of State for 
the Colonies. 

The Right Hon. Sir 
Joe, Maclay; Barts 
Shipping Controlier. 

The Right Hon. Sir 
A, Stanley, M. P., 
President of the 
Board of Trade. 

The Right Hon, Lord 
Rhondda. 

The Right Hon. A. 
Chamberlain, M. P. 

Major J. Ll. Baird, 
We Nie Goer .Ors 
NY Feeea Sa Parliamen- 
tary Secretary to 
the Air Board. 
Sir L. Worthington 
Evans, Bart. M. 
peat Parliamentary 
Seoretary to the 
Ministry of Muni- 
tions. 

Mr. P. Kerr. % 
The Right Hon. the 

- Viscount Reading, 
COR ess 


. mae SS 
Wis 5 

Lord Northcliffe. 

Sir Charles Gordon, 
Vice Chairman to 
Lord Northcliffe’s 
Mission. 

Lieut. Col. (Campbell 
Stuart, Military 
Secretary to Lord 
Northcliffe’s Mis- 
sion, 


t S17 


Mr. Gordon Auchin- 
closs, Assistant 
Counselor of the 
State Department 
and Secretary _ to 
the seperiGen) Mis- 
sion. a 


Brig. Gen, W. Lassi- 
ter. Re; ‘ 


Lieut. Col. Sir M. P. A. Hankey, K. C. 


B., Secretary. 


Colonel E. D. Swinton, C. B., D. S. O., 
Assistant Secretary. 
Major L, Storr, Assistant Secretary. 


The Prime Minister—Gentlemen: Per- 
haps you will allow me, on behalf of 


my colleagues, 


to welcome you, 


the 


representatives of an important Amer- 
ican mission, to a meeting with the Brit- 


ish War Cabinet. 


It is a very signifi- 


cant occasion were it only for the 
place where the meeting takes place. I 
do not want to rake up the unpleasant 
past, a past especially unpleasant for 


us though not for you. 


It was in this 


room, I believe, that Lord North engi- 
neered some trouble for America, but 
a great deal more trouble for himself. 
It is a great source of delight and satis- 
faction that in this very room where 
we committed a cardinal error, which 


\ 
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has ever since been a lesson to us, a 
lesson which has borne fruit in the Brit- 
ish Empire such as it is, that we should 
~ have representatives of your great coun- 


try here to concert common action with — 


us for the liberties of the world. This 
is purely a business gathering. You 
have come over to this country to do 
_business, and I have heard from in- 
quiries I have made from various de- 
partments how hard you have been 
working during the few days you have 
been here to transact your business with 
the various departments with which you 
are concerned. 

You will permit me just to give a gen- 
eral sketch of where I think your great 
country could render most effective ser- 
vice, especially in the immediate future, 
to the cause to which it has committed 
itself. We have been three and a half 
years in this war; we had a great navy; 
we had a small army, and we were tread- 
ing unaccustomed paths. We _ have 
made mistakes, as we were bound to 
make, because it was an unexplored 
country. That gives us an advantage in 


any conversation we may have with you . 


who are just beginning now, as we were 
three and a half years ago. In fact, the 
conditions under which you are begin- 
ning are more like our own than those 
of any other allied country.. Others of 
our allies had great armies. We had a 
small army and we had to create out 
‘of nothing the very great army we have 
got at the present moment. Had we 
known as much then as we know now, 
it would have saved a great deal of time. 
Therefore, you have got the benefit of 
our experience, because you have wil- 
nessed the mistakes we have made. 

I am sure you will forgive me if, 
from the point of view of one of the 
«Ministers of this country who has been 
in office for three and a half years, I 
were to give you my views as to the 
best help which America can render, 
and give it more or less in the order 
of urgency. It is rather difficult to do 
this. All the things which are wanted 
for the efficient conduct of the cam- 
paign are urgent, because, naturally, the 
sooner you are ready the sooner it will 
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be over. But there are one or two 
things which are more urgent than — 
others. After a good deal of consulta: 
tion with my colleagues and our mili- » 
tary and naval advisers I should put — 


man-power and shipping as the two first 
Tam 
not quite sure which I will put first. 


demands on your consideration. 


I am not sure that you can put either — 


of them before the other, because they a 


are both of the most urgent importance; _ 
but if you will permit me, I should like — 
to say a few words upon each. 


THe RvusstAN COLLAPSE 


Take first of all the question of send- 
ing men over into the battle line as soon 
as you can possibly train them and 
equip them. I will give you the reason 
why that is extremely urgent, and I do 
so after consultation with the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff (Sir William 
Robertson), who supplied me with the — 
necessary information. I need hardly 


tell you that this is a very confidential 


gathering and, therefore, I am able to 
speak more freely than I would if I 
were present at a public gathering. The 
collapse of Russia and of Italy has 
changed the situation. There is in addi- 
tion to that the failure in the man-power 
of France, which I will come to later. 
That is second. The two dominant fac- 
tors are the collapse of these two great 
countries. I have not got the exact fig- 
ures at the moment by me, but I have 
no doubt that the Chief of the Imperial — 
General Staff will supply them—the 
figures of the number of divisions held 
by Russia on the Eastern front. In ad- - 
dition the Russians are holding a very 
considerable number of Austrians as 
well. But you have chaos in Russia. 
The Russian military power has disap- 
peared, and I do not know whether there 
is now anything to prevent the Germans 
going right through, except the fact that 
Russia is a difficult country to march 
into and it is a bad time of year. The 
Russians are much more concerned with 
their own troubles than with facing the 
foe, and with regard ‘to one section of 
them, at all events, I am ‘not at all sure 
that they are not better disposed to the | 


to her position in the East. 


fewer men. 
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Germans than they are to the Allies. 


In fact, there is much ground for sus- 
picion that some of the leaders are 
more or less in the pay of Germans. 
That means that, at the moment, if Ger- 


- many were either pressed on the West, 


or if Germany chose to exercise pres- 
sure on the West, either in Italy or in 
France, she could take certainly thirty 
or forty of her best divisions and hurl 
them on the West without any detriment 


That is 


the position in Russia. 


__ The position in Italy is not as bad. 
The nation is fairly united there, but 


the Italian Army has lost pretty nearly 
half its equipment, certainly in guns. 


It has lost between 200,000 and 300,000 


‘men, and it cannot stand up to the foe 


without very substantial assistance from 
France and England, and both these 
countries at the present moment are en- 


gaged in pouring into Italy as rapidly 
as the railways will carry them. some 
of the very best divisions from France 


and from Flanders, They have to do 
that, otherwise the whole of the Italian 


' power will collapse and Italy might be 


ruled out of the war. The bearing of 
that you will see for yourselves. Then 
France herself is very largely exhaust- 
ed. There will be a considerably fewer 
number of divisions next year than 
there are this year, and if you were to 


work the sum out it might work out 


something like this: That the Germans 
may be able to put 600,000 more men 


on to the French and Flanders front ’ 


next year and we might have 600,000 
There is a superiority at 
the present moment on the Western 
front. Should that change take place 
you might not merely wipe out that 
superiority, but you might have a dis- 
tinct inferiority in the number of allied 
troops confronting the Germans in the 
West. That shows that it is a matter 
of the most urgent and immediate im- 
portance that you should send to Eu- 
rope next year, and as early next year 
as possible, as many men as you can 
spare, to enable us to withstand any 
possible German attack, apart altogeth- 


er from the possibility of inflicting any 
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defeat upon them. It is better that I 
should put the facts quite frankly to 
you, because there is a danger that you 
might think you can work up your army 
at leisure and that it does not matter 
whether your troops are there in 1918 
or 1919. But I want you to understand 
that it might.make the most vital differ- 
ence. So, much for the question of 
man-power. You can see why I am 
putting that almost in the forefront. 


British Surepinc Position 


The next point is shipping. It is 
obvious that it is no use having men 
and guns and equipment unless there 
are ships to carry these men and their 
supplies across the ocean. Our position 
next year will be that certainly we can- 
not spare a single ton to assist you in 
transport, and I will tell you the rea- 
son why. Not only shall we be unable 
to assist you in transport, but Italy and 
France. will be crying out for more 
help,’and you and ourselves, somehow 
or other, will.have to do>our best to 
try and’ help them. ~I<tried to get the 
figures ‘this. morning.» ‘The Shivpine 
Controller-is heresand he will tell me 
if this figure is correct.’ Sixty per cent. 
of our shipping is engaged on war ser- 
vice, on’ purely war service, for our- 
selves and our allies. In order to show 
the extent to which we are helping the 
Allies, 2,600,000 tons of our shipping 
are devoted exclusively to help the Al- 
lies—France, Russia and Italy—more 
especially France, and half the time of 
2,300,000 tons of shipping as. well. 
Now we are a country more dependent 
on imports than probably ‘any other 
great country in the world. It is a very 
small country—as you have probably 
observed ‘in crossing—a very small 
country and a very. thickly populated 
country. .We only grow about one-fifth 
of the wheat we consume. : We are de- 
pendent on what we get from overseas 
for the rest. I am not sure if we culti- 
vated every yard here that we could be 
self-supporting. We might. The cli- 
mate is an uncertain one and if you had 
a very good harvest you might; on the 
other hand, you might not get a good 
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harvest. Taking the barest essentials 
not merely of life but of war, we have 
also to import a good deal of our ore 
and other essential commodities. Fur- 
ther, our exports have almost vanished, 
except war exports. 


Loss or TRADE 


I should like our American-friends to 
realize this, that the trade of this coun- 
try is largely an international trade. 
We manufactured for the world and we 
carried especially for the world, and we 
did a good deal of financing for the 
world; that is practically gone. We 
have stripped to the waist for war. 
Such exports as there are we have only 
kept alive, because they are essential in 
order to enable us to finance certain es- 
sential imports in certain parts of the 
world. Our trade, you might almost 
say, has completely gone except in so 
far as it is essential to war. We were 
very dependent upon our shipping, not 


for bringing goods here but because it. 


was part of our business. The business 
of the big shipowners was part of the 
business of this country, and we carried 
for ourselves and we carried for other 
lands. There were ships of ours which 
never came home to this country. We 
were a people who lent ships and traded 
in ships. Now the Shipping Controller 
has brought them home from every part 
of the world. Why? We have been 
getting rid of our business because we 
want it for war and to help not merely 
ourselves but to help the Allies. I am 
not sure it is sufficiently realized out- 
side—the extent to which we have put 
our trade, as it were, into the war. We 
have risked it all on this great venture. 

As for imports, our imports the year 
before the war were 54,000,000 tons. 
This year they will be 34,000,000 tons. 
Next year we must bring them down to 
26,000,000 tons; that is, our imports 
will be about half what they were the 
year before the war. But what will 
these imports be? They will only be 
imports essential for food, for clothing 
and for the munitions of war. We are 
cutting down everything else. Luxury 
has gone, as far as imports are con- 
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cerned, and next year we shall probably 


find it necessary to cut down even our 
food imports by 2,500,000 tons and I 
am afraid we shall probably have to 
cut down our munition imports by 


1,500,000 tons, because, though we are , 


getting the submarine under and are 
doing our best to build as hard as we 
can, still the losses up to the present 
have greatly exceeded the gains. The 
losses of our allies have been very 
heavy also, and neutral shipping, upon 
which we were dependent to a consid- 
erable extent, has suffered severely— 


has suffered more severely in propor- — 


tion to the number of ships put to sea, 
because they are not in our system of 
defense and, therefore, they are just 
like sheep for the slaughter. 
without any protection at all. 


FRENCH SUFFERINGS 


The result is we shall have to cut 
down what this year we thought was a 
minimum by several millions, and we 
are prepared to do it. We shall have 
to ration not so much for ourselves but 
because the French production of food 
is down to 40 per cent. of what it was 
before the war, for the simple reason 
that the peasants who cultivated the soil 
are now shouldering the rifle instead of 
following the plow. They are defend- 
ing their land and the land is meanwhile 
getting weedy because the men are not 
there. The women are doing their best 
in France, the old women and the chil- 
dren are working, but the soil is getting 
impoverished and, therefore, we have 
got to pool our luck. We could have 
got through with stricter rationing our- 
selves, but we cannot do it because we 
have to divert our wheat in order to 
save the French and save the Italians— 
to save the Italians from actual priva- 
tion. =f 

I met the correspondent of The Times 
in Paris the other day and he said to 
me: “I have just been through parts of 
France. I went to a village where they 
had had no bread for days.” If that 
had happened here, Lord Rhondda’s 
head would have been put on a charger 
and probably mine with it, too. The 


They are 
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, { 
only remark that this correspondent had 
heard was: “Well, we are very patient 
people.” As M. Clemenceau remarked 
x to me, that is the reason why we have 
revolutions in France, which is a very 
shrewd observation. They are very pa- 
tient people really, in spite of their oc- 
, casional outbursts. They are holding 
Bee on with great fortitude and there is not 
ee a single thought of giving in. The Gov- 
ernment that proposed to give in would 
not last twenty-four hours. In spite of 
the gigantic losses they have sustained 
. and of the privations they are facing, 
i France is as resolute and determined 
as she ever was. We feel it an honor 
to pool our luck with her and we have 
45 agreed to do it. 
Wee Now what does all this involve in the 
: way of shipping? It means that we 
should do as much as we can in the way 
| of shipbuilding, and it means that you 
= have to do more. You 
z are an infinitely big- 
ger industrial country 
- than we are, and whai 
a the United States can 
oe do when she really 
takes anything in hand 
ee is something which 
; will, I think, astonish 
Bae the world, and we 
should very much like 
it if your great couniry 
can add next year 
6,000,000 tons to the 
shipping of the world. 
And taking your re- 
~ sources into account, 
-the readiness with 
which you adapt your- 
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she could contribute very materially to 
the output of shipping. 

_ To summarize what I have said as to 
the most important spheres in which the 
United States can help in the war: The 
first is that you should help France and 
her allies in the battle line with as many 
men as you can possibly train and equip 
at the earliest possible moment, so as to. 
be able to sustain the brunt of any Ger- 
man attack in the course of the next 
year; and the next point is that you 
should assist to make up the deficit in 
the shipbuilding tonnage of the year by 
extending your yards and _ increasing 
shipbuilding at an unexampled rate. 


Just one word about the Navy. May 
I here say how much we are indebted to 
the United States Navy for the prompt 
assistance which it rendered earlier this 
year in helping to combat the submarine 
raenace, and the success which has been 
achieved in dealing 
with that menace is 
attributable in no 
small measure to the 
most. effective assist- 
ance which the Navy 
of the United States 
rendered at a critical 
juncture. I want to tell 
you how invaluable 
your torpedoboat de- 
stroyers and other 
craft have heen, not 
merely in protecting 
ships, but in helping 
to keep this menace 
under. I understand 
that you are building 


S. BENSON on a very great scale. 


selves to new condi- 
tions, your great gift 
of organization and 


Chief of Onerations of the United 
States Navy, one of the ten mem- 
bers of the American Mission who 
conferred with the British War 
Cabinet on Nov, 20, 1917 


I have no doubt at all 
that Admiral Jellicoe 
has already given to 


your unlimited produc- 
tion of steel, I should 
have thought that that was something 
which you could achieve. 

Under this head the other thing we 
would press you for is that you supply 
us, if you can, with 2,000 tons a month 
of steel plates, and if you could also 
help Canada with steel plates and also 
help to finance her shipbuilding, then 


Admiral Benson his 
views as to the priority 
and as to the relative urgency of the va- 
rious craft which he is very anxious the 
United States of America should bring 
to the common stock—destroyers or 
craft for submarine work, mines and 
minelayers, and so on, down to light 
cruisers. 

There are only one or two other 
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points which I should like to mention. 
One is on the subject of airplanes. Any- 
body who has watched the war from the 
commencement of this campaign must 
realize how vital the command of the 
air is to us. In the battle line it is as 
essential as the command of the sea. If 
we lose the command of the air our ar- 
tillery becomes inef- 
‘fective, and although 
I do not mean to say 
that we should not 
hold our own—we 
should hold our own 
to a very considerable 
extent — anything in 
the nature of progress, 
of beating the enemy 
and driving him back, 
would be absolutely 
impossible, and there- 
fore the command of 
the air is essential to 
victory. We have man- 
aged to more than hold 
our own, but with 
great difficulty. The 
manufacturing re- 
sources of France and 
of England and of 
Italy have been 
strained to -the very 
utmost. Germany is 
according to our information, mak- 
ing the most prodigious effort. Their 
airmen are becoming more enter- 
prising, and it looks as if they were 
making a real effort to wrest the com- 
mand of the air out of the hands of the 
Allies, because they understand how 
very important it is in this struggle. You 
have undoubted advantages in the crea- 
tion of a great air fleet. One is your 
great manufacturing resources. I under- 
stand that you have invented a very effi- 
cient machine. Not merely have you got 
very great advantages in your manufac- 
turing resources, but I think you have 
very great qualifications in the equip- 
ping of your machines. Your people 
have got more, I think, than the usual 
share of enterprise and of daring, which 
are essential qualities in a successful 
airman. I should have thought that an 
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undoubtedly, 
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‘American naturally would make a first- oe 


class fighter in the air, because of those 
qualities of enterprise and dash and — 
daring which are associated with your 
race and which you have displayed on 
so many battlefields both in peace and 
in war. The other point is that your 
climate lends itself more to an air ser- 
vice than ours. There 
are not so many days 
in the year that we 
can go up here. Ours 
is a much more un- 
certain climate. You 
have all sorts and va- 
rieties of climates; 
where the climate is 
bad in the North it 
may be good in the 
South and the East and 
the West. You have a 
greater choice in that 
respect for your train- 
ing grounds. 

We are depending 
very largely upon what 
you are going to do 
with regard to avia- 
tion. In this respect 
very great hopes have 
been aroused in all the 
allied countries, and I 
would very respectfully urge that you 
should turn out the maximum output of 
airplanes which your ships can carry, 
consistent with transporting the largest 
possible number of men for the Army, 
which is first in urgency, because with 
the aviators of France and of England 
and of Italy and of America we shall 
then gain the command of the air. I do 
not believe Germany can ever recover 
if onee she loses the command of the 
air. There is nothing which will more 
assuredly seal her fate than that. 

The next point is guns. I need hardly 
dwell upon the importance of equipping 
your Army with guns. Those of you 
who have been watching the campaign, 
notably in Flanders, will realize that 
guns are essential to any progress, We 
require an overwhelming mass of artil- 
lery, which is the only means by which 
your men can advance without the most 
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hopeless slaughter. The more guns the 
fewer casualties, because they destroy 
the protection which the Germans have 
set up for their machine-gun men. 

May I just say one word about food 
for the Allies? We are depending very 
largely on your great country for keep- 
ing the populations of these allied coun- 
tries in Europe alive. Our grain fields 
one by one have disappeared. Russia, 
as a grain field, does not exist, because 


~ you cannot get the grain away. Most of 


her grain has to leave through the Black 


_ Sea, but that is now closed. We were very 


dependent on Russia, especially in the 
Summer season. Australia, although she 
has plenty of grain, it is not available 
because of the enormous distance which 
we have got to send our ships, and we 
cannot afford to do that. Therefore we 
are very dependent upon the United 
States of America and Canada, both in 
France and in this country. India is 
available, to a certain 
extent, for the feeding 
of Italy, but not alto- 
gether. 

We owe you very 
considerable gratitude 
already for the help 
you have given us in 
financing the war and 
for the very effective 
assistance you have 
rendered with regard 
to the blockade—a 
most important part. 
But I have no doubt 
you can render us very 
much more assistance 
in the future. Any- 
thing in the nature of 
economic war against 
Germany is impossibie 
without the active co- 
operation of the United 
States of America. With the help 
of the United States of America I 
think we can make it an effective instru- 
ment for the destruction of the power of 
this combination, which has organized 
its resources against the liberties of the 
world. ; 

I thank you very much for listening 
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to what I have to say. I thank you still 
more for the effective assistance which 
you are rendering; for the eagerness 
and the earnestness with which you are 
throwing yourself into this great task; 
and I have no doubt that the United 
States of America, France, Italy and 
ourselves, and I hope eventually Russia 
—the great democracies—marching 
shoulder to shoulder, will be able to 
achieve their goal—the liberty of the 
world. I thank you very much. 


ApMIRAL BEenson’s REPLY 


Admiral Benson—I wish to thank you 
for the warm reception that we have re- 
ceived and for the very generous atten- 
tion which has been paid to us since we 
have been here. We appreciate fully the 
opportunity given us to meet this power- 
ful body in this historic room. What- 
ever may be the historical deeds to 
which you have referred, I am sure that 
we are all agreed that their execution 
was bread cast upon 
the waters, as we are 
now come, with all the 
strength and vigor of 
the young and matured 
manhood, and with the 
experience reaped 
from the development 
of our own great coun- 
try, we come to you 
with a strong feeling 
and desire to do all 
that is possible for the 
freedom of the world, 
so that every one may 
exercise the right of 
life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 
particularly ap- 
preciate the necessity 
for the freedom of the 
seas. In order that 
the various countries of 
the world may carry on their trade and 
may be of real assistance to each other 
there must be free communication, and 
that communication can only be carried 
on through the freedom of the seas. 

Our mission represents various de- 
partments of our Government, and dur- 
ing our stay here we have each taken 
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up, with representatives of your Govern- 
ment, the subject that he has in hand, 
and we have all received the most care- 
ful consideration and attention. Every- 
thing has been thrown open to us to 
give us a true and correct idea of the 
‘situation as it exists, and as far as pos- 
sible you have given us the result of 
your experiences 
gained during the past 
three and a half years. 
We have also, at home, 
followed as closely as 
possible the events as 
they have occurred 
during the progress of 
the war, and I believe 
a great many of us 
have felt that, sooaer 
or later, we could come 
into it, and we have 
tried, as far as circum- 
stances would permit, 
to anticipate and be 
prepared for it. OF 
course we are unpre- 
pared in many forms 
of equipment. But the 
time has come when we 
feel that we must get 
closer together, and we 
must follow a definite line. 

I think that most members of the mis- 
sion have possibly as much as they can 
get in the way of information, and now 
we feel that if we can get a definite plan 
for the future, and the methods in which 
these plans will be executed, I can as- 
sure you that our country is heart and 
soul in this war. None of our resources 
will be spared, our men or our ships. 
Our country is absolutely united behind 
the President in this cause. I think I am 
justified in saying there is no exception 
anywhere. All sections of our country 
are absolutely united, not only united, 
but willing and glad to throw all of our 
resources into the struggle, and all that 
they want to know is: What is to be 
done? and feel assured that the plans 
that are being adopted are the best for 
the object to be attained. With that idea 
in view we are utilizing our resources as 
far as we can. We are building ships as 
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fast as our resources will permit. We — 


are, of course, giving priority in our 


shipbuilding to the construction of de- 


stroyers, and we hope within the next 
eighteen months to have at least 267 of 
these vessels to add to the fleet. We are 
building 103 submarines, and hope to 
increase that number when the facilities 
will permit. Next in 
importance to the 
building of destroyers 
we are giving every- 
thing up to the con- 
struction of ships for 
the purpose of carry- 
ing cargo. We have 
practically given up 
the construction of cap- 
ital ships, except those 
which are already un- 
der construction. 

We are making now 
in our country what 
we believe to be the 
necessary sacrifices or 
restrictions in regard 
to food in order that 
we may have a larger 
quantity to be shipped 
abroad to the various 
Allies. I think it would 
be hard for you to realize, bearing in 
mind the great distance from the real 
scene of action and without the actual 
experience, the willingness and the com- 
pleteness of the sacrifices that the Amer- 
ican people are making for the common 
cause, 

In regard to aircraft, the promise of 
resulis in that line is very great, and we 
hope in January to be turning them out 
by hundreds per month, and by May or 
June by the thousand. We have devel- 
oped an aircraft motor which experi- 
ments show to be even better than we 
anticipated. The reports received -since 
we have been in London from the other 
side indicate that not only the shop ex- 
periments but the trials with the motor 
in the air, surpass anything we antici- 
pated. It is the “Liberty” motor. We 
are, of course, utilizing all the suitable 
mechanical plants and industries of our 
country for this purpose, and we hope 
that by May or June we will be turning 
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~ out several thousand aircraft per month. 


With regard to guns and other equip- 
ment we are, of course, building them 
in large quantities, especially the small 
type of guns, 4-inch and 5-inch for 
mounting on ships, in particular the 
large size destroyers, which are good, 
seaworthy vessels, and have a speed of 
35 knots. I have received a message this 
morning that one of these vessels will 
be dispatched within a few days to this 
side. The trials have been most satis- 
factory in every way. 

We are handicapped to a great extent 
by the lack of forgings, but that situa- 
tion will be greatly improved later on. 
In order to increase our output in all 


‘the various requirements for this war 


the United States Government has ex- 
pended immense sums of money in du- 
plicating or increasing very largely all 
the various kinds of plant. Millions of 
dollars have been spent in building up 
shops and foundries, . 
and where the private 
companies were not 
able to meet the situa- 
tion the Government 
has come to the rescue 
in order that all our 
material and all our 
mechanics might be 
utilized to the utmost 
in producing what was 
required. Nothing has 
been left undone to put 
into proper shape all 
our resources, and | 
think there can be no 
question in regard to 
that. I would like you 
to feel, and I would 
like to impress upon 
you as earnestly as I 
can, the sincere and 
earnest feeling there is ja our coun- 
try and the unanimity and the firm 
resolution to hold on until the very last. 
I appreciate the great honor I have of 
addressing this body and of meeting in 
this room. I thank you for the cordial- 


ity of our reception, 
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Lord Derby, in reference to Admiral 
Benson’s statement, in which he referred 
to the fact that 4,300 airplanes per 
month would be produced by June, — 
1918, inquired if pilots would also be 
trained for that number of machines. 

Admiral Benson stated that this was 
so, and explained that several training 
camps were under construction which 
would enable the output of trained air- 
men to be still further increased. He 
instanced that upward of 2,000 aviators 
were being trained in France, where ten 
stations were being established, while 
five were being installed in the United 
Kingdom. 

Lord Curzon inquired if the figure of 
4,300 implied complete machines with 


engines and all fittings. 


Admiral Benson stated that this 


was so. 

Mr. Barnes asked Admiral Benson if 
the figures in regard 
to carrying ships were 
promising. 

Admiral Benson said. 
that it was quite recog- 
nized that the princi- 
pal factor in the whole 
of American coopera- 
tion was that of ship- 
ping, and that without 
ships it was impossible 
for men or material to 
be transported from 
the United States. For 
details he referred to 
Mr. Colby, who had 
full information on the 
subject. 

Mr. Colby asked if 
information was re- 
quired as to tonnage 
actually under  con- 
struction. j 


Mr. Barnes explained that what he 
wanted to know was what amount of 
tonnage would be available for the com- 
mon pool, say, in two months, three 
months and four months time. 

Mr. Colby stated that according to the 
most recent estimate he had received, by 


weight (equivalent ap- 


- following was the esti- 


“May, 1918, the output of ships per 


month would be 300,000 tons gross, 
while by Dec. 31, 1918, the total amount 
of shipping completed would amount to 
4,600,000 tons dead-weight. By May, 
1919, this total would 
rise to 6,104,000 tons 
deadweight. 

Mr. Barnes said that, 
as regards. the more 
immediate problem to 
be faced, he would like 
to know the figures for 
the month of May, 
1918. 

Mr. Colby, in reply, 
stated by the first of 


March, 1918, there 
would be launched 
794,000 tons dead- 


proximately to 500,000 
tons gross). To ex- 
press the future in 
terms of vessels, the 


mate of output: 


Vessels. 
November 1907 vue. c. ok aes oneess 14 
December, lO lise ee awe an ee 27 
January nc] OL Mss Sia issn ans 33 
Rebruaryes O13 io css ae Gea 36 
Wrarth tO 18 i teria) aos eae aanaes 39 
eli opal Eyatd KONE carne Vs ee pceek ran 55 
May SSL ONG item tic ak pre eeu eect 69 
DAMS LOTS water alee san ad eae coches 99 
SF ye LOG ee aaa, cee, toe eae eR 116 


He agreed with Admiral Benson that 
the main problem was how to cope with 
the shortage of tonnage, both for indi- 
vidual, national and joint needs, and it 
was a mere truism to say that every 
need or necessity finally could be re- 
duced to the question of tonnage. It 
was impossible to send over steel for 
construction, men to fight, or grain to 
feed the men, without shipping. He 
pointed out that the tonnage at the dis- 
posal of the United States Army at the 
moment amounted to 850,000 tons, while 
that at the disposal of the United States 
Navy was 150,000. 

Mr. Balfour asked how many men the 
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‘United States Government would be — 


able to put in the field of operations in _ 


France. = 


Mr. Colby replied that by Jan. 15, 
1918, there would have been conveyed 
to France one army 


the United States 
troops already in that 
country, but that this 
army corps would 
not be completely 
equipped and would 
not have all its trans- 
port animals. Accord- 
ing to his estimate the 
tonnage _ available 
would enable the 
United States to main- 


France. : 

Mr. Bonar Law in- 
quired to what extent 
shipping had been 
taken away from the 
ordinary trade of the 
United States. 


Suips DiveRTED From TRADE 


Mr. Colby replied that as much ton- 


nage had been diverted from the trade 


of the country as had been the case in 
Great Britain, in fact, as much as it had 
been possible to divert. Of course, some 
trades were essentially war trades, which 
could not well be cut down, such as the 
import of nitrate, which was used for 
explosives, and the export of certain 
commodities for the maintenance of 
credit essential to the purchase of war 
necessities; but, with the exception of 
maintaining such war trades, the 
United States Government was- making 
absolutely no effort to keep up the 
general trade of the country. Mr. Colby 
instanced the fact that the United 
States had relinquished a great portion 
of her Pacific Coast trade to the Japa- 
nese, and had indeed transferred a 
steamship line, which ran to Hawaii, to 
the Atlantic. There were only two 
sources from which tonnage could be 
drawn at the present time: (a) That be- 


corps, in addition to — 


tain 220,000 men in _ 


ms 


per month. This did 


- attention to the fact 


MEN 


‘Yonging to neutrals; (b) Enemy ton- 


nage interned in South America. The 


only other method of obtaining ship: 


was to build them. From the in- 
formation he had received from the 
departments in this country, he gath- 
ered that the British were consiructing 


~ from 125,000 to 150,- 
000 gross 


tons per 
month, while in the 
United States they ex- 
pected to attain a total 
of 300,000 gross tons 


not seem to be in ex- 
cess of the destruction 
being effected by sub- 
marines, and he felt 
that for some time, at 
least, the action of en- 
emy submarines must _ 
reduce the amount of | 
tonnage available. 

Lord Milner drew 


that the estimate of 
future losses by sub- 
marines was excessive, 


and in calculations re- . 


cently made by a com- 

mittee, of which he was Chairman, the 
average of the figures for September 
and October had been taken as holding 
good for the future, giving an average 
of British losses of 225,000 gross tons 
per month. 

Mr Colby said that in regard to the 
subject of the employment of neutral 
tonnage there seemed to be some lack 
of perception between the authorities 
at Washington and the Ministry 0. Ship- 
ping in London. In mentioning this 
he did not wish it to be thought that 
there was on his part any suggestion of 
disapproval or criticism of the action 
of the Minister of Shipping, from whom 
he had received the greatest friendliness 
and the maximum of information on all 
points, but he considered that there was 
a lack of mutual understanding as to 
the proper handling of the problem, 
which might be remedied with great 
advantage. In the United States they 
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were holding a number of neutral ships 
belonging to Norway, Holland and 
Denmark, and the High Commissioners — 
for those countries in the United States 
were busy negotiating in reference to 
the release of these ships and the re- 
laxation of the Allies’ embargo. At the 
same time the British Government had 
concluded separate ar- 
rangements with the 
Governments of Nor- 
way, Holland and Den- 
mark. The result was 
that there was some 
misunderstanding — be- 
tween the United States 
and British Govern- 
ments, which was the 
cause of great delay 
in obtaining the use of 
this neutral shipping, 
which, at the present 
juncture, was a vital 
matter. Mr. Colby in- 
stanced that there were 
400,000 tons of Dutch 
shipping alone which 
had been lying idle in 
New York Harbor 
since July. He suggest- 
ed, as a practical meas- 
ure whereby the Allies might at once 
make use of this tonnage, that a pool 
for all neutral ships should be formed, 
from which the British and United States 
Governments should each take 50 per 
cent. Having agreed upon this decision, 
the two Governments could afterward 
discuss the actual employment of the 
tonnage so placed at their disposal. 


Lord Reading inquired what amount 
of neutral tonnage was being employed 
by the United States Government, apart 
from the ships which were lying idle in 
American ports. 

Mr. Colby explained that there was a 
certain amount, but the charters of these 
vessels would shortly expire. 

Mr. Balfour reminded the conference 
that the subject of imports touched upon 
that of blockade and suggested that 
Lord Robert Cecil should give his opin- 
ion on the subject. 

Lord Robert Cecil said that he was in 


\ 
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agreement generally with the views set 


forth by Mr. Colby, but he went fur- 
ther and thought that a partial solution 
of the shipping problem was that the 
whole of the tonnage available to the 
Allies should be employed in common. 
As regards Norway, Mr. Colby’s state- 
ment was correct. As to the agreement 
with Holland and Denmark, that 
touched upon a very small part of the 
whole subject. In regard to the greater 
part, he hoped that the United States 
Government would assist the British 
Government by requisitioning the Dutch 
tonnage in United States harbors. He 
considered that the tonnage situation at 
present was vital and the question of 
the provision of ships to carry on dur- 
ing the next two or three months gov- 
erned everything. He much regretted 
that there should have been any misun- 
derstanding, but agreed that there was 
some suspicion on both sides that each 
country was inclined to 
look to its own ruture 
instead of the future of 
the alliance. He sub- 
mitted that there was 
only one way in which 
the matter could be 
dealt with  satisfacto- 
- rily, and that was the 
whole tonnage of the 
world should be pooled 
and all devoted to the 
essential purposes of 
the war. 

The Prime Minister 
asked if Lord Robert 
Cecil meant all ship- 
ping. 

Lord Robert Cecil 
replied that he did, and 
that there should be 
international coopera- 
iion of the nature al- 
luded to by the Prime Minister in his 
speech of the previous day in regard to 
the military sphere of operations. He 
considered that whole-hearted coopera- 
tion was even more important economi- 
cally than it was militarily. 

Mr. Balfour asked if there was not 
some slight contradiction in terms be- 
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tween what were known as the blockade 
and tonnage policies. 

Lord Robert Cecil agreed 
was. He said that the question was one 
of vital importance from ine blockade 
point of view, since it was necessary 


5 


to put pressure upon neutrals to pre== 


vent them sending supplies to Germany. 
If the power in the possession of the 
United States was employed to get ton- 
nage from neutrals and nothing else, the 
chance of using that weapon to make the 


blockade more effective would disap-— 


pear. He did not regard the importa- 
tion of food into Germany as being so 


serious as the import of minerals, | 


which, from Norway and Sweden, was 
of great assistance to the Central Pow- 
ers. He did not think that the power to 
reduce these imports should be sacri- 
ficed to obtain tonnage merely without 
further trade restrictions. 


Ses Ts 
or : 


that there — 


Sir Joseph Maclay gave his opinion 


that there was really 
no serious disagree- 


ment in regard to ton- 


of the British and 
United States Govern- 
ments, and that there 
would be no difficulty 
in adjusting whatever 
misunderstandings ex- 
isted. He agreed that 


mutual suspicion, but 
he thought that he had 
satisfied Mr. Colby as 
to the bona fides of 
the British, giving as 
an example the case of 
the employment 
ships going East to 
carry goods. In regard 
to the pooling of all 
shipping there was a 
distinct difference of opinion, and he 
had gathered that Mr. Colby was against 
the formation of an interallied pool and 
in favor of close cooperation in working. 
It was not to be forgotten that it was 
not merely a matter between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, but that 
France and Italy were also concerned. 


there had been some ~ 


nage between the view ~ 


ae. 


intimate 


all problems of the 


~ ficult. 
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AMERICAN SHIPPING PROPOSAL 


Mr. Colby said that he agreed in the 
desirability of establishing a pool, but 
did not think that it was a practical 
proposition. He thought that the only 
practical step was to establish a Ship- 
ping Board in New York and a Shipping 
Board in London, 
which would be con- 
nected by a cable com- 
mandeered for their 
use alone. These 
boards would work in 
touch with 
each other, and, by 
their mutual action, 
unity of direction in 


employment of ships 
would be established. 
He considered that oth- 
erwise, if a pool were 
established, the surren- 
der of ships by one na- 
tion to another would 
be unpalatable and dif- 
In regard to 
neutral tonnage, he 
was quite sympathetic 


with Sir Joseph Maclay’s point of view, 


having experienced similar difficul- 
ties on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. He thought that it would be reas- 
suring to the United States if a termina- 
tion could be put to a discussion which 
had continued for months by sweeping 
away the whole question of neutral ton- 
nage by a mutual declaration that Great 
Britain should take one-half of what 
was available and the United States keep 
the other half. He considered that the 
arrangement in regard to Danish and 
Dutch tonnage was weak. The main 
thing, in his opinion, was to avoid delay 


in employing the vessels. 


Mr. Barnes asked how much neutral 
tonnage there was in the United States 
ports. 

Mr. Colby informed the conference 
that there were approximately 750,000 
gross tons of neutral shipping in the 
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United States ports, as much as was 
at the disposal of the United States mili- 
tary authorities, or would be constructed 
in the United States by April, 1918. 

Mr. McCormick, as an instance of the 
efforts being made by the United States 
Government to obtain tonnage, quoted 
the case of the negotiations which had 
been proceeding be- 
tween the United States 
and Japan in regard to 
an exchange of steel 
plates, which were bad- 
ly required by Japan 
for Japanese shipping 
to be employed in the 
Atlantic trade. In re- 
gard to the suspicions 
which had existed in 
the matter of the em- 
ployment of British 
ships, he quoted the 
case of the Blue Fun- 
nel Line, which had 
been employed in the 
Pacific. As to policy, 
he agreed with the view 
of Lord Robert Cecil, 
and thought that it 
4 was essential for both 
sides to put all the cards on the table 
and treat the shipping problem as a 
whole. If it were to devolve upon 
the United States to transport and 
maintain their army in Europe, he 
could quite understand the desire of 
the United States Shipping Board to 
retain one-half the Norwegian shipping. 
For them the alternative to obtaining 
tonnage from outside was to maintain 
a small army alone. In regard to the 
maintenance of 1,000,000 men, however, 
neutral tonnage played a very small 
part. 

Sir Joseph Maclay explained that the 
reason why vessels of the Blue Funnel 
Line, which originally ran to Vancouver, 
had been employed in the Eastern seas, 
was that they had been sent out to con- 


vey coolies from China to France, which 


was a war purpose, and not a trade op- 
eration. 
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Mr. McCormick instanced this expla- 
nation, which he at once accepted, as an 
example of how easily such questions 
would be settled if a joint organization 
to handle the subject of shipping ex- 
— isted. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  DIFFER- 


ENCES 


SETTLING 


The Prime Minisier gathered that 
there was still some difference of opin- 
ion, and considered, if that were the 
case, that the matter should be cleared 
up once and for all before the United 
States Mission left the country, and pro- 
posed that a small committee should 
meet that afternoon to consider the mat- 
ter, : 

It was decided that— 

A committee should meet at 4 o'clock 


that afternoon to consider and settle the 


question of the best use to be made of 
the neutral shipping 
available to the. Allies, 
this committee to be 
composed as follows: 


Lord Curzon 

Lord Milner 

Lord Robert Cecil 

Sir Joseph Maclay 

Mr. McCormick 

Mr. Colby 

Dr. Taylor 

Mr. Perkins 

Captain Clement Jones 
(Secretary). 


Lord _ Northcliffe 
pointed out to the con- 
ference that he had 
been in the United 
States for five months 
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was, therefore, not surprised that there 


was not full appreciation of the great — 
extent to which the trades of the British | 
Empire had been sacrificed for war pur- 
poses. He suggested, as a practical and 
partial measure, that Sir Albert Stanley 
should meet the members of the United 
States mission before they left London 
and explain to them categorically how 
many British trades had been absolutely — 
killed, owing to the necessity of con- 
ducting the war. 


Mr. Crosby agreed that possibly the 
public in the United States did not un- 
derstand the situation, but those respon- 
sible did. He added that for many rea- 
sons the United States Government, 
especially the Treasury, would have 
preferred that these trades, for economic 
reasons, had not been killed. 

Mr. Balfour pointed out that within 
the reference to the small committee — 
just appointed to con- 
sider the best use to be 
made of neutral ship- 
ping would come the 
question of exchanging 
for other advantages 
the present power of 
the United States to en- 
force an embargo. 


Mr. Colby alluded 
to the fact that the 
Danish agreement had 
been subscribed to by 
Great Britain, France 
and the United States, 
and that it amounted to 
a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion. The matter had 
been settled, but the 


d “ qd th eae Embassy in London and settlement was now 

an ulte agreed that one of the ten American representa- aus i 

th ae d k 5 ; tives at the conference with the held up not Owing to 
ere ha een consid- British War Cabinet on Nov. 20, difficulties betw een 


erable suspicion as to 
our motives. He con- 
sidered that it was natural that such 
suspicions should exist, if it were borne 
in mind how far removed from the war 
the inhabitants of the United States 
were and how ignorant of the war they 
were-—very largely owing to the fact 
that they were not supplied with infor- 
mation and facts from this side. He 
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Norway and the United 

States, but owing to 

difficulties between Great Britain and 
the United States. z 
Lord Robert Cecil was of opinion that 
the United States Government was so 
anxious about neutral tonnage that they 
were desirous of getting it at all costs. 
2, Whitehall Gardens, S. W., Nov. 20, 
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economic or financial imperial- 
ism, can the United States hope 
to defy the precedents of world his- 
tory? Can there be world-wide in- 
vestment without world-wide political 


Sate pursuing no policy of 


consequences?. These questions become 


increasingly insistent as we realize that 
a total of more than $21,000,000,000 
of American wealth is invested in for- 


eign Governments and foreign enter- 


prise. Of this enormous amount, $12,- 
000,000,000 is represented by the debts 
of foreign Governments to the United 
States Treasury. The remainder, esti- 
mated officially at between $9, 250, 000,- 


~ 000 and $9,500,000,000, consists of pri- 


vate credits and actual property hold- 


ings abroad. The significance of the 


total is indicated when it is stated that 
$21,000,000,000 represents more than 
the entire national wealth of all Canada, 
or twice the national wealth of Belgium, 
or one-tenth of the entire national 
wealth of the United States. 

The $2,000,000,000 of American in- 
vestments abroad at the outbreak of the 
war consisted largely of direct holdings 
in Cuba, Canada, Mexico and elsewhere 
in the New World. Those holdings are 


only a small fraction of thc present 


- total, which is composed to a great ex- 


tent bE direct loans to Old World Gov- 
In a 
decade the financial relationship be- 
tween the United States and the rest of 
the world was completely reversed. 
The United States became a creditor, in- 
stead of a debtor, nation. At the out- 
break of the World War American in- 
vestments abroad were more than bal- 
anced by foreign investments in the 
approximating $4,500,- 


000,000, which in the course of the ten- 
year period fell off one-third, to about 
$3,000,000,000. The decrease would 
have been even greater had it not been 
for the so-called “flight of capital” 
from precarious currencies in Europe to 
the sound gold values of America. In- 
stead of paying interest on a net debit 
of $2,500,000,000, the United States 
today is receiving interest on a net pri- 
vate credit of $6,000,000,000. In ad- 
dition, there are payments into the 
United States Treasury of interest on 
$5,000,000,000 of the obligations of for- 
eign Governments, while another 
$7,000, 000,000 of ‘such obligations re- 
main unfunded. 

American assets abroad are, generally 
speaking, divided into these two great 
classes. The first, represented by the 
$12,000,000,000 advanced to foreign 
Governments by the United States 
Treasury during and immediately fol- 
lowing the World War, is unique in 
American history. Nor is there any 
prospect that the total will be increased, 
except as accrued and unpaid interest 
on certain portions of the principal add 
to the aggregate. The second great 
class—the investment of private capi- 
tal—is growing rapidly and threatens 
to exceed in the near future the $12.- 
000,000,000 of governmental credits. In 
the second classification are two prin- 
cipal groups: (1) the loans to foreign 
Governments, provinces and municipali- 
ties, including so-called corporate is- 
sues guaranteed by governmental agen- 
cies; (2) the direct industrial invest- 
ments in private enterprise. The rela- 
tive importance of the two groups may 
be judged from the fact that, during 
1924, foreign governmental securities 
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publicly offered in the United States, 
totaled more than $1,000,000,000, as 
against foreign corporate flotations ag- 
gregating $153,000,000. 

This ratio of governmental to private 
financing is in marxed contrast to the 
manner in which foreign capital was 
invested in the United Siates during the 
period before the World War. As a 
new and undeveloped country, the 
United States from the start was a prom- 
ising field for exploitation. The sta- 
bility of the national Government and 
the incalculable wealth of natural re- 
sources constituted an ideal combina- 
tion to draw European capital. As the 
years passed, greater and greater sums 
of foreign money were invested in the 
development of American industries. 
The advent of railroad construction and 
operation on an unparalleled scale after 
the Civil War attracted a large amount 
of European money. Nor was there 


any compensating investment of /\mer- — 
ican capital abroad. All available 
funds were urgently required for home 
enterprise. In every sense the United 
States from the beginning was a new 
country, an undeveloped country, a 
country rich in resources, and, accord- 
ingly, a debtor country. 


Price oF DEVELOPMENT 


The American people were called 
upon to pay heavily for the development 
of their untold resources. Not only did 
the United States import money capital, 
but also goods capital—rails for its 
new railroads, machinery for its new in- 
dustries and other essential supplies di- 
rectly chargeable to capital account. 
Higher and ever higher mounted the 
total of bonds and other securities held 
by foreign invesiors as a lien upon 
American property. Higher and ever 
higher mounted the interest charges 
which the American people had to pay 
each year upon these securities. Early 
in the ’70s of the last century the ever- 
mounting toll of interest reached such a 
height that the annual payments ex- 
ceeded the annual receipts of fresh cap- 
ital from abroad. In other words, the 
amount received from abroad on capital 
account was insufficient to pay even the 
interest charges on already existing in- 


. debtedness. 


As a debtor nation, the United States 
was thus in the position of an enterprise 
which does not borrow sufficient money 
to be able to pay in cash the interest on 
debts already owed. If, however, the 
country was to retain economic inde- 
pendence, payments in some way had to 
be made. And in fact they were made. | 
American exports sold abroad supplied 
the funds wherewith to meet the annual 
debt charges. In a sense, these exports 
represented “payment in kind.” Behind 
the wall of the protective tariff the 
American people erected a great indus- 
trial machine. Not only did they begin 
to meet their own material capital re- 
quirements, but they produced a surplus 
for export. For half a century the 
American trade balance each year was 
almost always “favorable,” that is, the 


= 


_ value of exports exceeded the value of 
_ imports. For the last generation every 
single year showed a “favorable” bal- 
ance of trade. The American people 
came to accept the burden as a matter 
of course. The position of the nation 
-as a borrower in the world’s markets 
was quite generally recognized as the 
most important factor in determining 
the relation of exports to imports. Be- 
tween 1896 and 1914, according to the 
best estimates, an annual average of 
-$160,000,000 in commodity exports went 
to the_payment of carrying charges on 
American obligations held abroad. 
EFFects OF War 
The World War changed economic 
relations between the United States and 
_ the rest of the world; changed almost 
~  overnight., Exports boomed. Imports 
_. dropped. Foreign Governments, sorely 
pressed for funds, entered the American 
~ market for huge loans. The volume of 


foreign securities publicly offered in the. 


United States during 1915 and 19106 
‘soared to unheard-of heights. In 1917 
- the United States entered the war, and 
: billions of dollars were poured from 
the United States Treasury into the de- 
pleted coffers of European Govern- 
ments. Even after the armistice of Nov. 

‘11, 1918, these loans continued, until 
Congress called a halt. Again the 
world turned to private American finan- 

cial interests for funds. The flow of 
American capital abroad assumed such 
proportions that the Government at 
Washington interposed a general state- 
ment of pelicy and the expression of the 
hope that “American concerns that con- 
template making foreign loans will in- 
form the Department of State in due 
time of the essential facts and of. sub- 
sequent developments of importance.” 
The tenor of the official pronouncement 

was that the Government should be given 

the opportunity “to say whether objec- 
tion to the loan in question does or does 

not exist.” During the six-year period 
ended Jan. 1, 1925, approximately 
$4,000,000,000 in American capital was 
loaned abroad, an aggregate double the 
accumulated total of American invest- 
ments abroad_at the outbreak of the war. 
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The most thoroughly planned and 
carefully executed campaigns were nec- 
essary to prevail upon the American 
people to invest their savings in foreign 
securities of which they knew practically 
nothing. At times, the highest Govern- 
ment officials and even the President of 
the United States took occasion to urge 
their countrymen “‘to assist in the neces- 
sary financing and relief of the Old 
World.” President Coolidge laid em- 
phasis upon the declaration that “sound~ 
business reasons exist why we should 
participate in the financing of works of 
business in Europe.” In the same vein, 
he added: “It is a notorious fact that 
foreign gold has been flowing into our 
country in great abundance. It is alto- 
gether probable that some of it can be 
used more to our financial advantage in 
Europe than it can be in the United 
States. Besides this, there is the humani- 
tarian requirement which carries such a 
strong appeal and the knowledge that 
out of our abundance it is our duty to 
help where help will.be used for meet- 
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ing just requirements and the promotion 
of a peaceful purpose.” 

The financial stage was painstakingly 
set for the appearance from the wings 
of each new offering of importance. 
Banking interests were sounded in ad- 
vance, and public opinion was coaxed 
into a receptive mood. When thought 
advisable, inspired news dispatches were 
made to emanate from the seat of the 
Government which was seeking credit. 
Then, as a final touch, each offering re- 
ceived an enthusiastic welcome when- 
ever it appeared before the footlights. 


The cost of all these demonstrations con- — 


stituted an appreciable charge against 
the credits. involved. Financial authori- 
lies expressed regret that the expense of 
floating foreign securities in the United 
States was increased by reason of the 
fact that “American bankers believe that 
investors have not yet been imbued with 
the international idea.” As one Ameri- 
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can investment expert put it: “When our 

nationals had money to invest it went 

into domestic projects that could be seen 

at all times, or at least could be studied 

at close range. It will no doubt take 
years for American investors to grow up 

to their new role of lenders to the rest of 
the world. Part of the cost of floating 

every foreign issue, therefore, must be 

charged to a general campaign of edu- 

cation. Bankers cannot sell a particular 

bond issue without first selling to the~ 
public the general foreign investment 
idea. The machinery for distributing a 

bond issue here has been geared up to a 
point where it is available to foreign 

borrowers only when they cannot get 

money elsewhere.” 


This matter of the high cost of ob- 
taining credit in the American market 
was the subject of much study and dis- 
cussion. Underwriters of foreign issues 
demanded large commissions, and the 
issues themselves were offered to the 
public at appreciable discounts. Bonds 
of great world powers were placed on 
the market at figures which gave an in- 
terest yield higher than that offered by 
speculative domestic securities. Even 
then they would drop below the original 
figures once banking support was with- 
drawn. It is axiomatic that the investor 
demands a rate of return directly pro- 
portionate to the risk involved in the in- 
vestment. The obvious inference, ac- 
cordingly, was that, despite each “gen- 
eral campaign of education,” the Amer- 
ican investor persisted in regarding 
dubiously these foreign offerings. 


The assertion that this feeling of un- 
certainty was peculiar to the American — 
investor, however, was open to question. 
There were indications that the nationals 
of the debtor Governments were de- 
manding a high return for the use of 


their savings. In many instances Euro- 


pean Governments were compelled to 
pay on domestic bond issues higher 
charges than on securities offered in the 
American market. The native, despite 
the spur of patriotism, was more exact- 
ing than the American investor.. Then, 
too, the American investor discriminated 
among the bonds of different Govern- 


SR 
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ments. He was, for example, more 
kindly disposed toward the securities of 


the New World republics than toward 
the issues of certain European nations. 
The 5% per cent. bonds of an.island re- 
public in the Caribbean Sea were rated 
at almost par, while the 7s of a great 
world power of the Old World went beg- 
ging at a 10 per cent. discount. 


The discussion of European flota- 
tions is apt to cloak the remarkable 
growth during the last decade of in- 
vestments by the United States in Can- 
ada and in Latin America. While more 
than half the new capital invested 
abroad during 1924 went to Europe, one- 
third was invested in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Figures covering the four- 
year period ended Jan. 1, 1925, show 
that Canadian and Latin-American gov- 
ernmental credits obtained in the United 
States totaled almost as much as those 
to European States. So great was the 
volume of American investment in New 
World securities that the United States 
was accused of a policy of financial im- 
perialism for the domination of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The matter of American loans in the 
New World has developed naturally and 
to a great extent as a ramification of the 
Monroe Doctrine. It presents a special 
phase of American investment abroad. 
In many cases the United States Govern- 
ment has participated in the negotiation 
of credit. Like the United States the 
other nations of the New World are rich 
in resources, and, as in the case of the 
United States before the war, have not 
available at home sufficient capital to 
develop those resources. The United 
States of today is in a position to finance 
this development. It is not the policy 
of the United States Government to make 
loans to other Governments. If the New 
World’s financial needs are to be sup- 
plied from this country, the capital must 
be obtained from private sources.  Pri- 
vate capital is not obtainable for loans 
unless there is reasonable guarantee of 
payment. Instability of government 
creates a risk which cannot be ignored. 
On the other hand, that instability often 
can be corrected only by economic bet- 
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terment, which, in turn, requires capital. 
In others, certain governmental receipts 
Government “endeavors by friendly ad- 
vice to throw its influence against un- 
fairness and imposition” and has at 
times “agreed to a measure of supervis- 
ion in the maintenance of security for 
loans which otherwise would have been 
denied or would have been made enly 
at oppressive rates,” 


“FINANCIAL ADVISERS” 


The measure of this supervision varies 
in accordance with the nature of the 
particular problem. In the case of cer- 
tain New World Governments American 
investors are quite willing to advance 
funds without any supervision whatever. 
In others, certain Governmental receipts 
must be pledged to secure payment of 
interest on the credit granted and ullti- 
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mately of the principal. In still others, 
an American is selected as “financial ad- 
viser” to supervise fiscal matters. Thus, 
by treaty, the United States has a spe- 
cial relation with Cuba, Haiti, Panama 
and the Dominican Republic. With the 
assistance of the United States American 
financial experts recently have been en- 
gaged by Colombia, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Panama and Peru. Without 
such assistance Bolivia, Ecuador, Para- 
guay and Mexico have engaged Ameri- 
cans as financial experts. 


Because there is a special political 
relationship, by token of the Monroe 
Doctrine, between the United States and 
the countries of Latin America, the gov- 
ernmental aspects of these New World 
financial transactions occasion little 
comment, except as from time to time 
the inevitable cry of “imperialism” is 
raised. On the contrary, the govern- 
mental aspects of the American credits 
advanced to Old World nations have a 
significance peculiar to the post-war 
period of international finance. Early 
in 1921 the highest officials in Wash- 
ington began to manifest a keen and 
active interest in the flotation of foreign 
loans in the American market. The 
United States was passing through a 
period of business depression. A feel- 
ing of real concern apparently existed 
lest foreign issues drain off capital ac- 
tually needed at home. The matter was 
discussed at a White House conference 
between the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury and a group of the most 
conspicuous American financiers. Goy- 
ernmental concern over foreign credits 
continued, and, on March 3, 1922, the 
Department of State issued its memoran- 
dum entitled “Flotation of Foreign 
Loans.” 

This memorandum contained the of- 
ficial declaration of the department’s 
belief that “in view of the possible na- 
tional interests involved, it should have 
the opportunity of saying to the under- 
writers concerned, should it appear ad- 
visable to do so, that there is or is not 
objection to any particular issue.” Ac- 
cordingly. inasmuch as the making of 
foreign loans had a very important 
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A member of the firm of Dillon, Read & 
-Co., which handled the last big Japanese 
lean on the New York market 


bearing not only upon American nation- 
al interests but also upon relations be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
Governments, the department asked to 
be informed by American bankers of 
negotiations relative to such loans. At 
the same time emphasis was placed 
upon the assertion that the department 
would “not pass upon the merits of for- 
eign loans as business propositions, nor 
assume any responsibility whatever in 
connection with loan transactions.” 
Thus did the United States Govern- 
ment officially declare its solicitude re- 
garding foreign investments. It avowed 
its interest in the uses to which foreign 
loans might be put. There was the wish 
that these credits “should be productive 


and not, for example, for militaristic 


purposes.” The productive use of the 
loans was regarded as all the more im- 
portant “in view of the economic con- 
dition of many foreign countries as a 


diet ay of the war.” 


In compliance with 
the expressed wish of the Government, 
American financial interests adopted the 
practice of advising the Department of 
State as to contemplated foreign loans 
“with a view to ascertaining whether 
the Administration saw fit to interpose 
any objection to any given offering.” 
The American people therefore had the 
right to assume that any credit publicly 
offered had been passed by their Gov- 
ernment as unobjectionable. Even if 
the Government did not consider these 
loans as “business propositions,” the 
fact that they had been sanctioned as 
a matter of policy carried great weight 


with investors throughout the country. 


Furthermore, there were the pronounce- 
ments of the highest officials that “it 
is the duty of our people who have the 
resources to use them for the relief of 


-war-stricken nations and the improve- 


ment of world conditions.” American 


investment in Old World securities was 
characterized officially as “very bene- 
ficial to American export interests by 
increasing the purchasing power of Eu- 
ropean countries and by stabilizing 
world exchange and business condi- 
tions.” 
GOVERNMENT'S Duty 


The American investor had thus some 
erounds for feeling that his Govern- 
ae sanctioned yes, issuance of the for- 
eigen securities in which he placed his 
savings. In case of untoward develop- 
ments, he is certain to turn to those who 
not only declared these loans unobjec- 
tionable, but even urged him as a duty 
to invest. In such a contingency, what 
may he expect of his Government? The 
United States Government has the un- 
questioned. duty to protect not only the 
lives, but also the property of its citi- 
zens throughout the world. These Amer- 


can yuvestments abroad represent al- 


most $10,000,000,009 in private credits. 
Care must. be exercised to avoid being 
misled by the blatant generalization that 
“Wall Street” or “the international 
bankers” have this property at stake. 
The financial interests through which 
these credits were obtained acted only 
as merchants, buying the securities and 
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then selling them to the investing public 
as quickly as possible in order to be ina 
position to repeat the operation. 


The United States never has sought tc 
promote American commerce and _ in- 
vestment as a means of establishing po- 
litical contro! of foreign peoples; but 
the growth of commerce and investment — 
carries with it certain inevitable politi- 
cal implications. Foreign loans by 
American bankers do not involve a com-— 
mitment to use the United States Army 
and Navy, if necessary, to compel pay- 
ment. To quote President Coolidge: 
“American investors receive no assur- 
ances thai their loans or agreements will 
be supported by American arms. It is 
not, and has not been, the policy of the 
Government to collect debts by force of 
arms.” But, although there is no com: 
mitment to the use of force, there re- 
mains the duty of the Government te 
protect the interests of its citizens. There 
are many effective methods of affording 
this protection without recourse to the 
ultimate trial by arms. At the same 
time there have been instances—rare in 
American history, but frequent in the 
histories of other great powers—in 
which a display of tee has had a salu- 
tary influence toward safeguarding im- 
periled investments. 


Far-flung commercial and financial 
interests have invariably brought in 
their train certain political effects. In 
recent years Great Britain has been the 
outstanding example, the world’s un- 
questioned leader in commerce and 
finance, with consequent political ad- 
vantages in all quarters of the globe. It 
is significant today that the foreign com- 
merce of the United States practically 
equals that of Great Britain, that the 
$21,000,000,000 of American foreign 
loans and investments probably exceeds 
the value of British foreign investments, 
estimated at $20,000,000,000. And so, 
again, the question is: Can the United 
States hope to defy the precedents of 
world history, although pursuing no 
policy of economic or financial impe- 
rialism? Can there be world-wide in- 
vestment without world-wide political 
consequences ? 


Rebirth of the Sout 
States 
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Amazing Development Since 


the Civil War 


By ROBERT WATSON WINSTON 


Formerly Judge of the Superior Court of North Carolina 


heard nowadays, that the old 

South is still alive is utterly fal- 
lacious. In warp and woof, in body 
and texture, the change is complete. 
Everything of the old South has dis- 
appeared—its manners and customs, its 
standards of value, its very civilization. 
What is infinitely more to the point, 
ninety-nine out of every hundred South- 
erners rejoice at the change. They have 
had enough of sectionalism; they want 
to take their place again in the nation’s 
life. Abating nothing of their admira- 
tion of Southern valor during four 
years of unequa! war, the people of 
“Dixie” indulge no vain repinings. 
The South’s young sons in particular, 
with faces lighted by the rising sun, 
greet the new days. 

That industrially the South was dead 
and is alive again no one will deny. 
The change from a one-crop system to 
manufacturing and diversified indus- 
tries is a remarkable achievement. In 
the eleven seceding States prior to 1860 
slavery was the foundation of society; 
manual labor was in disgrace; caste 
was the ruling passion. The basis of 
credit was agriculture. Cotton was king. 
The notion that Southern civilization 
was the best in the world and that 
slavery was of God held the South in 
a grip that seemed unbreakable. From 
the Missouri compromise of 1820 to the 
first gun at Fort Sumter slavery was 
the sole subject of discussion. Pulpits 
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sanctified it; the press proclaimed it. 
It was the theme of orator, statesman 
and poet. 
Georgia declared that he would some 
day call the roll of his slaves at the 


foot of Bunker Hill monument; Gov- 


ernor McDuffie of South Carolina and 
various secession proclamations her- 
alded slavery as the cornerstone of our 
republican edifice; to Mr. Davis it was 
established by the decree of Almighty 
God Himself. Slavery split every 
church, set brother against brother, de- 
stroyed the Whig Party, disrupted the 
Democratic Party, gave birth to the Re- 
publican Party, depleted the National 
Treasury and bathed the land in fratri- 
cidal blood. It was the underlying 
cause of three armed conflicts—the 
Seminole War, the Mexican War and 
the Civil War. 

So busy were Rhett of South Caro- 
lina, Yancey of Alabama, Wigfall of 
Texas and other Southern statesmen in 
vindicating the constitutional right of 
slavery, the right to own and breed 
slaves, to import them from Africa con- 
trary to law, to carry slavery into new 
territory as well as old, that there was 
no time left to consider such things as 


Mr. Winston is an eminent Southern law- 
yer, who is also known as an author and 
jecturer. He was the centennial orator at 
the hundredth anniversary of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina in 1920. 
years he has heen interested in furthering a 
solution of the negro problem in the South 
and thas written and spoken much upon this 
subject. 
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building roads, constructing bridges, 
factories and school houses, educating 


children, coining climate into dollars 


and harnessing water power. Slavery 
had become an obsession, the South a 
section inhabited by an isolated, pecu- 
liar and “persecuted” people, and all 
industries, except agriculture and a few 
scattered factories, languished. 


Decay UNDER SLAVERY—THE CONTRAST 
TODAY 


_ To give a single example of this de- 
-cay of industry, in 1790, when the first 
census was taken, Virginia, the leading 
Southern State, excelled New York, the 
leading Northern State, in respect both 
to population and commerce. In 1790 
Virginia had more than twice the popu- 
lation of New York and was far more 
prosperous. Yet in a period of sixty 
years, to wit, by 1850, the curse of 
slavery had completely reversed the 


figures, as shown by the following 


figures: 
1790. | 1850. 

_ Virginia: Population... 748,308 1,421,661 
New York: Population... 340,120 3,097,394 
Virginia: Exports.....-3,130,865 © 2,724,657 
New York: Exports...... 2,505,468 87,484,456 
New York: Imports ag 399,004 
Virginia: iepartal About equal.) 178,970,999 

The decline in the commerce of 


Charleston during slavery days is even 
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more noteworthy. The foreign imports 
of this Southern city in 1760 totaled 
$2,662,000; in 1856, only $1,750,000. _ 
Contrasting the value of lands in North 
Carolina and New York, it will be seen 
that the average value per acre of land 
in New York in 1856 was $36.97, while 
in North Carolina it was only $3.06. 
In North Carolina today, however, the — 
average value per acre of plow land is 
practically the same as New York, viz, 
$92 and $53 respectively. 

Before the Civil War industry was so 
paralyzed in the South that this whole 
section, though favored with good cli- 
mate and many other natural advan- 
tages was, with the exception of agricul- 
ture and a few factories, in a state of 
economic decay, a condition predicted 
by Washington, Jefferson, Madison and 
Robert E. Lee, as the result of slavery. 


‘Washington stigmatized slavery as cruel, 


wicked and unnatural; Jefferson char- 
acterized it as an abominable crime; 
General Robert E. Lee pronounced it 
both morally and politically wrong. 
Then came the Civil War and slavery 
was no more. 

That the liberated South of today has 
taken a new lease of life, that it is mak- 
ing progress toward real prosperity, is 
shown by the following statistics: 


CROWTH OF THE ELEVEN SECEDING STATES AND ALSO OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, MARYLAND, OKLAHOMA; KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 


GINIA AND MISSOURI 
1860. 1920. 

HBoupa ull aituotiag tn ance teh tees, teats tauslstv ore neenrasaera 12,203,157 36,306,855 
Property, true value (estimate)......... ..... 6,177,000,000 71,375,367,000 (1922) 

Manufactures: 
Granite oes ost eee cae teleosts te 162,403,000 6,883,171,000 
Products -evalue. see soetanentys ste alec dt Hig eres oes 282,393,000 6,877,844,000 (1921) 
(Go branie sitmcleste jc Weveacecse, ou ajeis wie saab aiecmeceiy eth wal oeetece ors 5,918,600 (1924) 

Mines and quarries: 
Camibal oar te oe suey ee atm ty Sande eae 36,408,000 (1870) —2,296,851,389 
Products: walwers.3 te eee cs css iets chat aes 11,913,000 (1870) —-1,057,553,000 
Farm: lands-and buildings? occ. Wee veces = $2,521,802,000 3,098,842,000 
GOtLonraMdsseede twas era cack oe eles ek goles $387,804,000 (1900), — 1,720,000,000 (1923) 
Gotton bales s(S00nlbsiysie tunes eee eee 4,308,000 13,366,000 (1924) 
Tobacco: (in Jbs.)........5 Se oe ae PN 375,280,000 1,046,886,000 (1924) 
Wage earners in manufacturing.............. 183,000 1,596,000 
Wages paid in manufacturing................ 49,701,000 1,529,010,000 
Highway expenditures 02. c. ce es nie eee oie Practically nothing. 292,000,000 (1923) 


Public education 


$12,000,000 (1880) 315,000,000 (1922) 
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The growth of one of these States— 
North Carolina—is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Population 
Property values ~ 


Value of manufactured products...........- 


Value of cotton manufactured 


Valwesofotarmprodwetsn eure sexrersretaverchete tag 


Bank deposits 
Highway expenditures 


Public school expenditures.....,.......-+:.-- 


In 1875 North Carolina’s minor 
crops — peaches, strawberries, apples 
and the like—were almost negligible, 
whereas in 1924 the peach crop alone 
was valued at $2,650,000; peanuts, $10,- 
706,000; apples, $2,360,000; sorghum 
syrup, $2,427,000; grapes, $913,500; 
strawberries, $2,151,000; green peas, 
$580,000. The total value of all minor 
crops, including canned fruits and veg- 
etables, was estimated at fully $65,- 
000,000. 

It may be added that factories driven 


by hydroelectric power dot the moun- 


tain streams. North Carolina alone has 
developed 540,000 horsepower. Rivers 
are spanned by concrete bridges; hard- 


... 89,310,000 


PE 950,300 
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surfaced roads are traveled by commu- Se. 
nity trucks filled with school children = 
who are being taught in farm-life 


1900. 

1,893,810 
$681,982,000 
... 85,274,083 
28,373,000 


1923. = 
2,686,325 be 3° 

$4,543,110,000 (1922) 
665,118,000 (1921) } 
318,368,000 (1920) | 
513,400,000 23 
345,142,000 
36,148,000 
22,079,000 (1922) 


16,757,855 
624,381 (1904), 


schools, where Greek and Latin have 
been supplanted by agricultural chem- 
istry, economies and sociology; where — 
cattle judging, pig raising and seed se- 
Jections are regular parts of the cur- 
riculum. Southern communities suchas 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Charlotte, Chatta- 
nooga, Richmond, Miami, St. Peters- 
burg, Winston-Salem, and hundreds of : 
others, are more eloquent of progress 
than any words. 
In this process of the death, burial - 
and reconstruction of the South the 
Southern woman has done her part,’ on 
the farm, in the home, in offices and 
schools, in trade and commerce. In 
1876 it was the Southern white woman 


Ewing Galloway 


One of the great industrial plants of the South—that of the American Zine Company at 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


_ understanding 


ae broke up illicit relations between 
- white men and colored women, thereby 


maintaining the integrity of the white 
race. In 1910 there were 20 mulattoes 
out of every 100, but only 15 in 1920. 
The Southern woman of today wages an 
everlasting warfare against John Bar- 
leycorn and against vice in general, and 
sets a wholesome anes of thrift and 
economy. 


Pullmans packed with men and wo- 
men of the North, bound for the South, 
where $250,000,000 was expended for 
hotels in 1924; homeseekers seeking an 
of Southern problems; 
Southerners spending delightful Sum- 
mers in the Berkshires and the Adiron- 


dacks; Southern men by the hundreds 


of thousands doing business in New 


York, Boston and Chicago; frequent 


_ marriages between the two sections; and 


great numbers of fine men, both of the 
North and the South, who are fellow- 
members of college fraternities or of 
one of the many larger social organiza- 
tions, such as the Rotary Club, the Ki- 


Caiain, Lions, Elks, Odd Fel- 


_wanis, 


lows, Shriners: Vasons, whose deeds are 


inspired by sentiments of brotherhood 
and charity and whose words are filled 
with love and cheer—all proclaim the 
birth of the New South and prove that 
the South of 1865, and even the South 
of 1905, is not the South of 1925. 


Hatrep oF NortH DEAD 


But in a larger sense the South of to- 
day is a new country: it has purged it- 
self of hatred for the North and under- 
stands at last that there were two sides. 
to the great Civil War. Until quite a 
recent date anger was aroused by North- 
ern champions of abolition and hatred 
was kept alive by Southern “fire-eaters,” 
who declared that nothing lay behind 
the movement to crush slavery except 
Northern selfishness. That Northern 
philanthropy and love of freedom were 
the real causes of Northern opposition 
to slavery the South considered ridicu- 
lous and defined the fundamental mo- 
tive as hypocrisy and jealousy of South- 
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Dam by means of which power is supplied to the plant of the Aluminum Company of America 


at Knoxville, Tenn. 


It is one of the highest overfall dams in the country 
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ern success. How 
could. there be a 
doubt that slavery 
was right; did not 
the Bible and the 
Constitution both 
say it was? The 
appeal to a Higher 
Law was mon- 
strous. Such, un- 
til recently, was 
the Southern point 
of view, but it re- 
“mains such no 
longer. A mental 
catharization puri- 
fied the South and 
cured it of its ob- 
sessions. In the dry 
light of reason the 
South has come 
to see that Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, 
Madison and Rob- 
ert E. Lee, each of 
whom freed his 
slaves, were right; 
that slavery was 
both a crime and 
a blunder, and 
that Mr. Davis, 
Senator Rhett and Judah P. Benjamin of 
Louisiana were wrong in declaring it to 
be of God. And another thought has 
also come to the South—that there could 
have been no interference with slavery 
during Lincoln’s term of office, and 
that there would probably have been 
no war but for the precipitate secession 
of the cotton States. True, any State 
of the Union had the abstract right to 
secede, a fact which the world has come 
to concede, but that in November, 1860, 
there was no justification for such se- 
cession the South now tardily admits. 
On Nov. 6, 1860, the day Lincoln was 
elected President, the South was in the 
saddle. triumphant in the National Con- 
gress, in the judiciary, in the army and 
navy. In the House of Representa- 
tives the South had a clear majority of 
21; in the Senate it had a majority of 
8. Of the nine Supreme Court Jus- 
tices it had eight, and also most of the 
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Mines on a mountainside in Kentucky 


high offices in the army and navy. The 
Dred-Scott case had just been decided 
in the South’s favor, giving a constitu- 
tional guaranty to slavery, and John 
Brown had been hanged as high as Ha- 
man: while the most radical Northern 
States, such as Vermont, were agreeing 
to pass laws for the return of fugitive 
slaves. The election of Lincoln was ad- 
mittedly fair and orderly; and yet in less 
than three days after Lincoln’s election— 
four months, indeed, before he was in- 
augurated President—the cotton States 
prepared to secede from the Union, as 
Mr. Davis, Rhett, Yancey and other lead- 
ers had advised. The mere election of an 
abolitionist to the Presidency, said Mr. 
Davis, in his Jackson speech in 1858, 
should dissolve the Union. 

No wonder “Alex” Stephens of Geor- 
gia declared that the seceders intended 
from the beginning to rule or ruin, that 
Senator “Matt” Ransom of North Caro- 
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Unloading wheat in bulk at New Orleans, the grain being taken out of the hold of the barge 
by means of a suction pipe 


lina prophesied that the dis-Unionists 
would ruthlessly run the secession line 
over the very grave of George Wash- 
ington; and that The Richmond Whig, 
in January, 1861, declared that the 
South was “plunging into war for an 
abstraction”; that if the Southern States 
“had not run away they would have had 
both branches of Congress and Lincoln 
could have done nothing.” 


If Mr. Davis had not been captured, 
but had been suffered to escape, as Wil- 
liam of Orange wisely allowed James 
II to do; if, indeed, Mr. Davis had not 
been roughly and unjustly dealt with, 
thrown into prison, turned into a South- 
ern martyr; if Mr. Lincoin’s first idea 
had been carried out, viz., that the old 
Virginia Legislature and other Southern 
Legislatures should peacefully assemble, 
so that State after State should quietly 
fall back into line in the old Union; if 


abominable reconstruction laws had not 
been passed, Freedman’s Bureaus cre- 
ated, the South cut up into military dis- 
tricts and put under negro and “carpet- 
bag” rule—the most execrated man in 
the South after the Civil War would un- 
doubtedly have been the fire-eating se- 
cessionist Jefferson Davis, who was that 
war's immediate cause. 


On account of unwise Congressional 
legislation, especially the attempt of 
“Thad” Stevens, Charles Sumner and 
Benjamin Wade, to commingle the black 
race and the white, the Southern heart, 
in 1868 and 1870, was fired as it had 
never been before, and Whig and Dem- 
ocrat, Know-Nothing and: Constitutional 
Unionists, all united as one man. The 
sting of those tiries is not in the Civil 
War, but in the evil days that followed 
Indeed, the Republican Party itself, 
which had saved the Union and legiti- 


Cotton mills at Danville, Va., one of ‘the largest plants of the kind in the United States 


mately expected a long lease of power, 
lost in the early seventies on this Re- 
construction issue. New York, Indiana, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, early repudiated the attempt 
to coerce their Southern white brother, 
while the Supreme Court at Washing- 
ton stood firm against unconstitutional 
civil rights Jaws, drum-head_ courts- 
martial and other invasions of human 
rights. As the young Southern scholar 
of today reads some impartial history 
of reconstruction, times he discovers 
that the heart of the North was never 
in the movement. So it has come to 
pass that not only industrially, but in 
its mental attitude as well, the South 
was dead, and is alive again. 


SoutH Awake To NEGRO’s DESTINY 


But what of the man who has been 
the cause of all the trouble—the inno- 
cent negro? As to him and the injus- 
tice which he endures, is the South 
really alive to its responsibility? The 
answer is emphatically affirmative. 
Not that the South is willing to give up 
its civilization to the negro or grant 
him social and political rights; but 
short of this, it will give him every pro- 
tection. Recognizing the inexorable 
race law that the two races will surely 
blend if they live together on terms of 
absolute equality, the South. not in an- 
ger or malice, but deliberately, has put 
the negro down, and is keeping him 
down; has nullified the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments and has deprived 
him of his civil and political rights. 


This course seems to be one for which 
God Almighty will call men and Com- oe 
monwealths to account. But no other eer 
course is possivle, if the South does not Cs 
wish to see its people transformed into_ 
a mongrel race. Sates 

Finding itself in this dilemma, the 
South, reversing its former policy, now 
declares that the negro should be en- 
couraged to go elsewhere; go so far that 
no sister State will have more than its 
pro-rata share, viz., 10 per cent. The 
net value of a people who are mere 
hewers of stone and drawers of water 
to any country is small at best, and 
when the percentage of vassals to the 
overlords reaches the half-way mark 
there is no value whatsoever. 


In the meantime and until the day 
comes when the ambitious, educated 
negro of the type of Dr. W. E. B. du 
Bois, the negro editor and author, un- 
derstands and acquiesces in the South- 
ern attitude toward the negro problem, 
the white man must do his full duty 
by his colored brother. Happily he is 
resolved to do so. Violence toward the 
negro is rapidly declining. Eight or 
ten years ago the average number of 
negro lynchings in the South reached 
sixty or seventy a year. In 1924 the: 
number was sixteen. In States like Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina an adminis- 
tration of four years often witnesses no 
mob violence. The result is a great im- 
provement in the negro’s condition, as 
is shown by the following figures: 


The value of farm property operated 
by negroes increased from $499,941,234 


aye eee 


- training. 


in 1890 to $1,141,792,526 in 1910, ‘or 
128.4 per cent. 


The number of homes 
owned by negroes increased from 204,- 
288 in 1890 to 506,590. in 1910. 
Twenty per cent. of the farms of the 
South are owned and rented by negroes, 
and in North Carolina alone the negro 
owns more than $50,000,000 worth of 
property. 

~ In 1920 the aegro represented 9.9 per 
cent. of the total population of the 
United States. Of 
work, he was doing 19.9 per cent.; of 
the domestic work, 31.3 per cent.; of 


the transportation work, 10.2 per cent.; - 


of manufacturing, 6.9 per cent.; of min- 
ing, 6.7 per cent.; of the public service, 
6.6 per cent.; of professional service, 
3.7 per cent.; of trade, 3.3 per cent.; of 
clerical work, 1.2 per cent. In 1880 the 
negro was 70 per cent. illiterate; in 1920 


-he was only 22.9 per cent. illiterate. 


More than 500 schools, exclusive of 
public schools, are devoted to negro 
Under the Rosenwald Build- 
ing Fund plan—one-fourth of the neces- 
sary funds are given by the fund and 
three-fourths by the State and by whites 
and blacks—2,565 school houses have 
been built at a cost of $10,000,000. In 
1919 there were enrolled, in connection 
with the Slater Fund for Industrial Edu- 
cation, 6,100 pupils, and in 1924, $594,- 
000 were expended. From 1890 to 1900 
the negro population increased 18 per 
cent.; from 1900 te 1910 it increased 
11.2 per cent.; but from 1910 to 1920 
it increased only 6.5 per cent. The 
negro population in 1860 was 4,441,- 
730; in 1920 it was 9,827,763. This 
record would seem to indicate that 
though socially the Southern negro may 
be a pariah and politically a slave, in- 
dustrially, at least, he is free. 


Taken all in all, however, the negro’s 
position in the South must eventually 
prove no less harmful to the whites 
than to the blacks. The new vision of 
the South must come to fruitage; the 
negroes of the South must be dispersed, 
not forcibly, as in the case of the 
Indians, but peaceably. If the North 
discovers that it is unable to handle the 
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influx of negroes, as seems to be the 
case in Chicago and other cities, then 
North and South alike must do the right 
thing by the negro. Give the negro a 
home, as Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Clay, Webster, Lincoln, Grant and 
Lee advised; make it so attractive that 
he will wish to go, whether that home 
is in the. Caribbean islands, Jamaica, 
Porto Rico, Northern Africa, or, per- 
haps better, in Brazil, which is inviting 
5,000,000 negro immigrants to come to 
its shores on terms of social and politi- 
cal equality. 


Necro Prosprem NATIONAL 


North and South realize at last that 
the negro question is national, not 
Southern. When the black man asks 
the white man to provide a negro Fa- 
therland, he will not ask in vain. 
Though the situation is‘ one requiring 
patience and brotherly love, it can be 
met. Once the ambitious negro comes 
to understand that in the South the 
present social, political and civil status 
of the negro is the high-water mark of 
his advancement, he will no longer de- 
mand an impossible equality or con- 
tinue to think the thoughts of Mr. White 
in “The Fire in the Flint.” 


Thoughtful men realize that some day 
-—how soon no one can tell—the teach- 
ings of ambitious negro leaders, as set 
forth in Senate Document 153: “Rad- 
icalism and Sedition among the Negroes 
as Reflected in Their Publications,” 
will spread through the South, breeding 
discord and race riots. It is this prac- 
tical and economic side of the race ques- 
tion, in addition to the ethical one, 
which impels the South bid the dissat- 
isfied negro go elsewhere to live. The 
Southern white man of 1925 finds him- 
self in agreement with Washington and 
Jefferson, with Lee and Senator Butler 
of South Carolina: Slavery and the 
presence of the negro have been the 
greatest handicaps of the South. It is 
this changed mental attitude that has set 
the South free and enabled her to see the 
truth. 


Presidents. 
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New Republics 
By-EMIE -LENGYEL . 


American correspondent of Die Boerse and Die Stunde of Vienna; formerly 
Editor of the Hungarian Review of Vienna 


URVEYING the events that have 
S taken place in Europe and in Asia 
since the World War, not the least 
significant seems to be the wholesale 
conversion of former monarchies to re- 
publicanism. In addition to Russia and 
Germany, the two most populous coun- 
tries of Europe, a considerable number 
of smaller nations have ceased to be 
monarchies. The twelve countries which 
-have become republics since the World 
War are: Czechoslovakia, Turkey, Rus- 
~ sia, Germany, Austria, Poland, Esthonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, Albania and 
Greece. The list does not include Hun- 
gary, because that country is under a 
regent. 


-_The new countries which sprang into 
existence after the war were unanimous 
in deciding against the monarchy, the 
memory of which was associated either 
with defeat or with oppression. Mon- 
archy was the symbol of the old régime, 
with which these countries had so much 
reason to be dissatisfied. Moreover, the 
leading statesmen of the new nations 
were well aware that the establishment 
of new monarchies in place of the old 
ones would inevitably lead to revolution, 
which they were anxious to avoid. 

Such difficulties do not present them- 
selves in the case of the election of Pres- 
idents. The heads of republics are 
chosen at frequent intervals, so that the 
party whose Presidential candidate is 
defeated at the polls has the consolation 
that it may be successful on the next 
occasion. Due largely to these consid- 
erations, twelve new republics were set 
up in Europe and Asia during the post- 
war period. This change affected the 


lives of 300,000,000 people spread over 


: 


a territory stretching from Europe’s 
westernmost parts to the furthest corners 


of the Orient; from icy Wrangell Island 


up in the Arctic Sea down to semi-tropi- 
cal Mesopotamia. It affected nations 
that were at the peak of civilization as 
well as peoples living in a nomadic 
state. 
Kirgis population, among whom literacy 
is unknown, became citizens of a repub- 
lic just as effectively as the inhabitants 
of North Germany, who-could boast al- 
most 100 per cent. literacy. 


The quality of the men the twelve 
new republics selected as their Presi- 
dents was a fair indication of what 300,- 
000,000 people wanted. These twelve 
countries compose the “new world” in 
the most accurate political sense of the 
word. The Presidents of these twelve 
republics, their past achievements, their 
human qualities tell us, therefore, what 
mankind as a whole can expect from 
this “new world.” By studying these 
personalities we may gain an insight 
into the trend of thought of the vast 
army of new republicans upon whom de- 
pends, to a large extent, the prosperity 
and the tranquillity of the whole civ- 
ilized world of today. 


MASARYK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Thomas Garrigue Masaryk, President 
of Czechoslovakia, though representing 
a small country, will have his name in- 
scribed on the roll of honor which com- 
memorates the names of men like Boli- 
var and Cavour. 

President Masaryk possesses qualities 
that are rare in any single human being. 
He is a profound scientist and at the 
same time he is an astute statesman. 
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In the South Russian steppes the 


He is an idealist and simultaneously he 


His compatriots reverence 
him as if he were a saint. He has, in- 
deed, many saintly traits. An elderly 
man, he left a comfortable position sev- 
eral years ago and went into exile as a 
protest against the Habsburg rule in Bo- 
hemia. He was indefatigable during 
the war in focussing the attention of the 
world on the sufferings of the Bohe- 
mians under Austrian rule. This pro- 
found thinker and recluse performed 


is a realist. 


the greatest diplomatic feat of the 


age. Although his country was part 
and parcel of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, he had it recognized during 
the war as an independent belligerent 
power fighting on the side of the Allies. 
If there is a single man of whom one 
can say that he founded the Czechoslo- 
_vak Republic, that man is Thomas Gar- 
rigue Masaryk. 


There are few living men who have 


been the objects of such a jubilant cele-., 


bration as Masaryk was upon his return 
to Czechoslovakia, after its independence 
had been proclaimed. By a provision 
of the Czechoslovak Constitution he 
occupies his position as long as he 
lives. He can truthfully say that he 
has been rewarded with the highest 
honor to which man can aspire. He 
has only admirers and no critics. Yet 
the hosannah which his contemporaries 
are chanting to him every hour of the 
day has not induced him to give up 
work and enjoy the bliss of popularity 
and the agreeable scent of the incense. 
President Masaryk does not conceive of 
his high office as merely a reward for 
his past labors. He thinks of it as a 
mandate to help build up the State 
whose foundations he has laid. Despite 
his advanced age he has vigorously par- 
ticipated in this great work. 

We have now a complete record of 
what President Masaryk has done since 
the inception of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public, which has become one of the 
most progressive ‘countries of New 
Europe. Grave errors have undoubt- 
edly been committed. The national 
minorities are complaining—not with- 
out cause—of oppression. The Ger: 
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mans, as well as the Magyars, and even | 
the Slovaks, are dissatisfied with the 
way governmental authority is wielded 
in the young Slav State. There is every 
indication, however, that the hostile at- 
titude toward the national minorities 
will give way to ever-increasing friend- 
liness and to a willingness to cooperate 
with them, Masaryk’ S wise leadership 
has already made its influence felt in 
the improvement of these relations. 


With the exception of the President 
of the Turkish Republic, Masaryk has 
the widest power among all the Presi- 
dents of the world’s new republics. His 
office was patterned upon the Presi- 
dency of the United States, where he had 
spent several years before his triumph- - 
ant return to Czechoslovakia. In his 
recently published memoirs he advises 
his compatriots to avoid a narrow- 
minded, nationalistic policy. He urges 
them most emphatically to live in amity 
with their neighbors. He tells his coun- 
try that he does not like the present sys- 
tem of small States prevailing on the 
European continent. He would prefer 
a supernation in the basin of the Dan- 
ube uniting all those countries that for 
economic, geographic or political rea- 
sons need one another’s assistance. He 
advocates a European replica of the 
United States of America, composed of 
nations living in peace and harmony 
and cooperating for the weal of the 
European continent. President Mas- 
aryk must know that even in his own 
country there is considerable opposition 
to the Danube Confederation. If he did 
not enjoy the respect which every 
Czech feels is due to him, he would 
be accused of trying to drag Czecho- 
slovakia back to her former subser- 
vience to Austria and Hungary. Ma- 
saryk’s name, however, is proof against 
all such accusation. Czechoslovakia 
may not yet be ready for the Danube 
Confederation, but his advice will sur- 
vive and will ultimately lead his nation 
into the fold of a Danubian superstate. 


Some of the eleven other new repub- 
lics have Presidents who are by no 
means less picturesque than the “empire 
founder” just mentioned. Not the 
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least interesting among them is un- 
doubtedly Michael Ivanovitch Kalinin, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Union of Socialist Soviet Re- 
publics. 

The Chairmanship of the Executive 
Committee is equivalent in Russia to the 
Presidency of the republic. In Kalinin 
is vested, at least nominally, the supreme 
authority of the Soviet State. Owing to 
the desire of the Soviet leaders not to 
give too much power to any one, unless 
it is inevitably necessary, Kalinin’s func- 
tions are mostly humanitarian and rep- 
resentative. Kalinin has a large office in 
Moscow which is always filled with 
people who have undertaken a pilgrim- 
age in order to ask him to redress some 
wrong. Kalinin is very popular in Rus- 
sia. The reason of his popularity is 
perhaps that he is a real “dirt farmer” 
and that, despite his high office, he has 
remained the same unsophisticated peas- 
ant he had been formerly. Kalinin has 
all the characteristic traits of the Rus- 
sian peasant. He is extremely good- 
natured and ready to help those who 
ask his assistance. He is simple and 
uses a simple language that is under- 
stood even by the most ignorant peasant. 
Curious as it may sound in view of the 
Soviet’s campaign against religion, he is 
said to be, at least to some extent, relig- 
iously inclined and always ready to de- 
fend religious freedom, so far as this is 
possible in contemporary Russia. Asa 
characterization of Kalinin’s popularity 
it should be mentioned that he is one of 
those few Presidents who go about their 
country unguarded. 


GERMANY’S SECOND PRESIDENT 

Paul von Hindenburg, the second 
President of the German Republic, has 
the opportunity of excelling in the great- 
est virtue of the Chief Executive of a 
democratic State—remaining in the 
background and keeping silent. The 
office which the German people has 
called upon him to occupy is partly 
decorative and partly expressive of the 
unity of the Reich. The President’s 
initiative is closely limited; his interpre- 
tative power in the execution of the laws 


is almost nil, and his controlling power 


over the acts of the Legislature is mi- 
nutely defined. Pah ioe 
It is not yet sufficiently appreciated 
how powerfully Hindenburg’s election 
has helped the republican cause in Ger- 
many. The situation in that country is 
now identical with that which prevailed 
in Austria when the Social Democrats 
made their adversaries, the Christian So- 
cialists, many of whom had been mon- 
archistic sympathizers at heart, select 
their own candidate for the Presidency. 
Had a Socialist become President in 
Austria, the Christian Socialists and 
Pan-Germans would have seen them- 
selves constrained to oppose not only 
the party in power as well as the Chief 
Executive selected by it, but also the 
Presidential office itself. In other 
words, they would have shifted toward 
monarchism. Instead of this, now they 
simply have to be republicans since their 
own candidate has become the Presi- 
dent. The German Nationalists are also 
being forced to discontinue the monarch- 
istic agitation. Hindenburg was their 
candidate and he has taken the oath of 
allegiance to the republic. Even  ire- 


eaters of the Ludendorff brand will have ~ 


to conclude peace with the republic if 
they do not want to declare war on the 
former war hero. Thus, Paul von Hin- 
denburg, an exponent of Kaiserdom and 
the pride of the German monarchists, 
has become the defender and, perhaps, 
the savior of the German Republic. 


THe AUSTRIAN PRESIDENT 


Germany’s neighbor and blood rela- 
tive, the Austrian Republic, made a very 
fortunate selection in elevating to the 
Presidency Dr. Michael Hainisch, an 
author and student of questions. relat- 
ing to scientific agriculture. Vienna, 
the Austrian capital, where Hainisch re- 
sides, is about as far from Budapest, the 
Hungarian capital, where Regent Horthy 
holds his court, as Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is 
from New York City. Notwithstanding 
this short distance, the difference be- 
tween the methods of administration of 
Austria and Hungary respectively is 
enormous. Nothing illustrates this dif- 


ea 


_ ference so much as the personalities of 
_ the heads of the two States. While Hun- 
- gary is governed by a ruler who main- 
_ tains one of the most expensive courts 
of Europe, Austria is headed by a re- 
spected scientist of the most unpreten- 
: ‘tious type. Herr Hainisch lives in his 
own little house in one of the suburbs of 


esque Kahlenberg. In that section of the 
town where he lives, Viennese ‘‘Gemiit- 
lichkeit” (this almost untranslatable 
word may here be rendered “easy-going 
ways’) is not yet a thing of the past. 
- The timid scientist fits wonderfully into 


Friends and strangers may enter the 
| house as often as they like. 

The Austrian Constitution is one of 
the most democratic organic laws of our 
age. According to its provisions the 
President of Austria has about the same 
functions to perform as the King of 
England, which is equivalent to saying 
that he has partly social, partly repre- 

sentative tasks. The consensus of opin- 

?: ion is that President Hainisch performs 

these functions in a most democratic 
and at the same time most dignified 
manner. The President is to be seen 
every day in the spacious halls of the 

_ Vienna University, where he regularly 
attends a course in which he is inter- 
ested. He usually sits in the last row 
of the lecture hall and takes notes dili- 
gently. He has trained the staff and 
student bedy of the university not to 
pay him any particular attention, so 
that he can better devote himself to his 
studies. In his free hours President 
Hainisch writes books about Austria’s 
agricultural problems, which, unbiased 
critics tell us, are authoritative volumes 
on this subject. No wonder, under such 
circumstances, that he enjoys the high- 
est esteem of his nation, irrespective of 
party allegiance. 


Tue “Battic” PRESIDENTS 


: Much less respect and much more op- 
position is the lot of President Stanis- 
law Wojchechowski, head of the Polish 
Republic. Poland’s first President hav- 
ing been assassinated, this rather in- 
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Vienna, situated at the foot of the pictur-— 


this picture. No sentry guards his door. ° 
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conspicuous politician was elected to 
the Presidency as a “compromise can- 
didate.” In his youth, President Woj- 
chechowski, owing to his opposition 
to Russian rule in Poland, had been 
an exile. He had earned his living first 
as a printer and later as a journalist. 
Originally classified as a Socialist, he 
is now a so-called “Liberal.” Under 
his rule political persecution, the sup- 
pression of the national minorities and 
the internment of political prisoners, 
are alleged to be every-day occurences. 

The Baltic republics, proper, are rep- 
resented by equally inconspicuous Pres- 
idents. Friedrich Akel, President of the 
Esthonian Republic, deserves mention 
not so much on account of his own 


- achievements as for the curious char- 


acter of his office. It must be noted 
that Esthonia, although a republic, has 
no President in the ordinary sense of the 
word. She has a so-called “Head of 
State,” who is, in fact, a Prime Minis- 
ter, vested with some of the representa- 
tive powers of a President. This ex- 
plains the fact that Akel is the fourth 
head of the young Esthonian State. 
The Esthonian Constitution provides 
that the Heads of State are depend. 
ent upon the vote of confidence of 
the Parliament. As soon as they lose it 
they have to resign. This is an exceed- 
ingly deniocratic institution, which is - 
still in an experimental stage. 

Latvia, another Baltic State, has a 
constitutional provision which pre- 
scribes that in case the President of the 
Republic dismisses the legislative body 
and a plebiscite, which has to be taken 
immediately, reverses this decision, the 
President himself is to be considered 
as dismissed. Another provision of the 
Constitution restricts the power of veto 
of the President to almost naught. It 
will not be found surprising that Presi- 
dent John Chaksta has never made use 
of his privilege to dismiss the Latvian 
Congress. 

Alexander Stulginskos, President of 
the Lithuanian Republic, deserves com- 
ment mostly on account of his youth. 
He is still in his thirties. He is pop- 
ular in his country, in the agricultural 


ae 


development of which he takes special 
interest, mostly because of his connec- 
tion with agriculture before his -eleva- 
tion to the Presidency. 

Dr. Relander, the newly elected Pres- 
ident of Finland, is both a scientist and 
a statesman. Like Hainisch, the Aus- 
trian President, he is the author of many 
books dealing with agricultural topics. 
While he was engaged in his scientific 
pursuits he found ample opportunity to 
blaze a career for himself as a states- 
man. For almost a quarter of a cen- 
tury he has been active in politics. He 
was a member of. Parliament, — later 
Speaker of the House and Governor of 
the Province of Viborg. Like many 
other Finnish leaders he is of Swedish 
descent. As such, he is conservative, 
disliked by the Socialists and Progres- 
sivists, tolerated by the agrarians and 
lionized by the ruling Swedish cligue. 


- ALBANIA AND. GREECE 

Albania was until quite recently un- 
decided as to her future form of gov- 
ernment. Strictly. speaking, she was 
neither a kingdom nor a republic. Re- 
sponsible Albanian statesmen did not 
dare to speak about this question, fear- 
ing that its discussion would conjure 
up bitter partisan strife. The country 
for the last ten years has been gov- 
erned by a Council of Regents, dating 
from the flight of Prince William of 
Wied in 1914, and representing four 
State religions. The idea of a republic 
was extremely popular throughout the 
country and was opposed only by the 
land-owning beys, who feared the loss of 
their privileges under a strictly repub- 
lican régime. The revolution in Al- 
bania at the end of December, 1924, 
resulting in the overthrow of Premier 
Pan Noli by his political rival, Ahmed 
Zogu, the former Premier, precipitated 
the process toward republicanism, and 
on Jan, 23 Ahmed Zogu, as the Prime 
Minister, officially informed the League 
of Nations that the Albanian National 
Assembly, on Jan. 22, had unanimously 
proclaimed the country a republic. The 
present Cabinet is made up of only 
three members, Zogu, as Premier, Min- 
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ister of Foreign Affairs and Minister of. te 


Interior; Mufid Libohova, Minister of 


Justice and Finance, and Constantine 


a 


Kotta, Minister of Education and Public 


Works. Ahmed is still a young man, of x 


a studious bent and some military 


genius. He has been prominent in Al- 


banian affairs since 1920. 

The youngest republic of the world, 
Greece, is headed by Admiral Coun- 
douriotis, who is its temporary Presi- 
dent. 
fame during the Balkan wars and as 


a reward for his services was elected - 


Chief Executive. The Greek Constitu- 
tional Assembly is now working on the 
new republican Constitution, after the 
adoption of which it will be possible to 
fill the Presidential chair permanently. 


MustTapHa KEMAL OF TURKEY 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha, President of 
the Turkish Republic, is a man and a 
ruler of a very different. type from 
Masaryk. Kemal has always been a 
soldier and behaves as such. While 
President Masaryk created the Czecho- 
slovak Republic through diplomatic 
means, Kemal Pasha brought about the 
establishment of the Turkish Republic 
by force of arms. The Turkish Re- 


public is even more one man’s job than. 


the Czechoslovak Republic. Czecho- 
slovakia has had many talented leaders 
who gave powerful support to Masaryk, 
but Kemal alone effected the organiza- 
tion of the Turkish national army, the 
overthrow of the monarchy and_ the 
establishment of the republic. Without 
Kemal Pasha the campaign in Ana- 
tolia would have been unimaginable. 
It was he who transformed the murder- 
ous, disorderly rabble that was the so- 
called Turkish national army at the be- 
ginning of the campaign into the vic- 
torious army which subsequently dealt 


such a terrible blow to the Greek oc-- 


cupying forces. It was Kemal Pasha 
who gave the Turkish nationalist move- 
ment a certain aim which it had lacked 
since the power of the great Suleiman 
had been broken before the walls of 
Vienna and the onward march of Mo- 


The Admiral had achieved some _ 


hammedanism toward the West had been 
~ checked. : 

Kemal Pasha aroused the Turkish 
‘people from their lethargy. He 
launched a campaign to transform the 
proverbial “indolent” Turk into an 
“ambitious Turk.” His great aim was 
to cure Europe’s “sick man” and to dis- 
pel the myth that Turkish government 
was an “anachronism.” He could have 
become the Sultan of Turkey. He could 


have become the Caliph of all Islam if 


he had wanted to ascend the throne of 

the Prophet’s successors. It must be 
_ said to Kemal’s credit that his aim was 
not to glorify himself but to glorify his 
nation. His face had burned with 
shame as he witnessed the constant 
political degradation of his people un- 
der the Allies’ régime. Then, one day 
he determined: “Either I will perish or 
Turkey will be great.” — 

Instead of establishing a new Sultan- 
ate, Caliphate or military dictatorship, 
Kemal had the republic proclaimed im- 
mediately after his sweeping victory in 
Anatolia had assured him of the posses- 
sion of Constantinople. He had the hu- 
miliating capitulations abolished. He 
put a liberal suffrage law on the Turkish 
statute books. Prohibition is strictly en- 
forced and polygamy has become a crime 
in Turkey. And yet it is alleged that 
Mustapha Kemal, fanatic and paradox- 
ical in his insistence on democracy, has 
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established a rigorous censorship of the 
press and instituted an oppressive sys- 
tem of espionage! 

After his ascension to power, Kemal 
Pasha, this former officer of the Turk- 
ish Army, became a Puritan and set 
out upon a great venture which is to 
bring back Turkey to Europe as an im- 
portant factor in international history. 
Kemal Pasha knew that the only reason 
why Turkey during the past hundred 
years had not been dismembered and 
distributed among the great powers was 
because they could not agree on the 
spoils. Kemal Pasha changed this hu- 
miliating position completely. Today 
it would be impossible even to think of 
Turkey’s dismemberment. Very wisely 
Kemal gave up Turkey’s claims to those 
territories of the former Sultanate 
which are inhabited by non-Turks, but 
he insisted and insists that present-day 
Turkey should remain territorially in- 
tact. Himself a curious combination of 
Jewish, Turkish and Greek blood, this 
protector of the Turks and arch enemy 
of the Greeks surprised the world by 
constructing a new Turkey, whose future 
is not at all so dark as it seemed to be 
during the monarchist régime. Turkey 
has never been so free of foreign influ- 
ence as she is today; she has never had 
the same opportunity to write her own 
history as she has under the benevolent 
tyranny of Kemal’s republican era. 


a Heavy Burden 


By CHARLES SAROLEA 


Professor of French Literature, University of Edinburgh, Scotland; author of 
many works on iiterature and history 


HE building up of the French Af- 
A: rican Empire was the culmination 

of that great colonial movement 
which is probably the most startling 
political feature of the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and the most 
pregnant with unforeseen and_ tragic 
consequences. After the war of 1870 
and following the expansion of Euro- 
pean trade and industry, there arose a 
sudden demand for new markets, which 
again led to a struggle for new terri- 
tories and spheres of influence. 
struggle, which in the case of other na- 
tions was prompted mainly by economic 
motives, France had the additional in- 
centive of finding in colonial enterprise 
some compensation for her national 
pride, and some consolation for her mil- 
itary disasters. In this project she re- 
ceived the unexpected encouragement of 
Prince Bismarck, who saw in the con- 
quest of North Africa an opportunity to 
drain and waste French resources in 
sterile enterprises and to embroil the 
French Government with all its neigh- 
bors. The imperialist fever took pos- 
session of every European country. 
Even the United States caught the con- 
tagion and reached out for Cuba and 
the Philippines. The explorations and 
expeditions of the ’80s recalled the voy- 
ages and discoveries of the Renaissance 
and of the Elizabethan age. The colonial 
ambitions of Europe embraced both 
Asia and Africa. But whereas most 
European powers joined in the partition 
of Asia and swooped down upon China 
as upon a quarry, only two powers, 
France and Great Britain, practically 
monopolized the partition of Africa. 
This situation was largely due to Bis- 
marck’s machiavellian encouragement of 
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France, to his deep-seated opposition to 
colonial ventures and to his concentra- 
tion on continental policy. Between 
them France and Britain divided the 
“Dark Continent,” leaving it to King 
Leopold of Belgium to annex the deadly 
Congo swamps and the equatorial forest, 
which, in the days of Livingstone and 
Stanley, seemed to be the darkest part 
of “dark Africa.” France occupied the 
north, the west and the centre, while 
Great Britain appropriated the south 
and the east. The two countries, start- 
ing as determined opponents, continued 
in friendly competition and ended in 
close cooperation as common enemies 
of Germany. 


FRANCE’S FAILURES AS COLONIZING 
POWER 


The French African possessions, in- 
cluding Morocco, Algeria and Tunis in 
the North, the Sahara in the centre, Sen- 
egambia and the French Congo in the 
West and Madagascar in the Indian 
Ocean, represent a marvelous achieve- 
ment of imperial enterprise which ought 
once for all to dispose of the widespread 
misconception that the French have none 
of the qualities of an imperial coloniz- 
ing people. Two-thirds of these vast 
territories were occupied, pacified and 
organized in less than one generation. 
The achievement is all the more remark- 


Professor Sarolea in the last thirty-two 
years has visited many times different parts 
of Algeria, Tunis and Morocco and has had 
exceptional opportunities to study their de- 
velopment at first hand. In 1920 he accom- 
panied King Albert of Belgium on a State 


visit to West Africa, acting as the King’s - 


political adviser during the trip. He made 
especial study of the black armies of North- 
ern Africa, whose 400,000 disciplined units 
contributed sc materially to allied success in 
the World War. - 
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able if we re- 
member that this 
successful  at- 
tempt to build 
up a colonial em- 
pire was preced- 
ed by two unsuc- 
cessful attempts. 
From the days 
of Henry of Na- 
varre and of the 
Jesuit —mission- 
aries, long  be- 
fore Richelieu’s 
time, France tried 
for more than 
two centuries to 
become a _ colo- 
nizing power. She 
failed in this 
repeatedly, Mont- 
calm was defeat- 


ed in Canada by 
Wolfe; Dupleix 


India by Lord 
Clive. Even the 
great Napoleon 
had to surrender 
the vast expanse 
of Louisiana and 
to barter away 
this magnificent 
inheritance for a 
bag of dollars. 
Like Bismarck 
and Gladstone, Napoleon was not of the 
colonial school; he was of the continen- 
tal school. Thus the French colonial em- 
pire, so far from being the most recent, 
is one of the oldest experiments in Eu- 
ropean colonization. For a short time 
the French Monarchy was mistress of 


ithe St. Lawrence and the Mississippi 


Valleys. As Mill, the historian of In- 
dia, and Lord Macauley are both com- 
pelled to admit, Dupleix taught his 


British enemies how to organize native, 


armies and how to govern India. He 


taught them, first, the secret that no na- 


tive armies could withstand European 
discipline, and, second, that these same 


native armies could be trained along 
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L’illustration (Paris) 


Marshal Franchet d’Espérey, the famous French military commander, 
receiving a local chieftain in the heart of the Sahara Desert 


° 


European lines and transformed into in- 
valuable fighting instruments under Eu- 
ropean leadership. 


But, notwithstanding the many men 
of genius whom French colonization 
produced; notwithstanding the legions 
of heroic Catholic missionaries, one de- 
pendency after another slipped from the 
grasp of France after a precarious pos- 
session. The history of French Canada 
and of French Louisiana (admirably re- 
corded in the twelve fascinating volumes 
of Francis Parkman, the greatest of 
American historians), furnishes typical 
examples of this development. The at- 
tempt of Great Britain to oust France 
from her overseas possessions represents 
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L’lllustration (Paris) 


Marshal Franchet d’Espérey being welcomed Kt the native women at Bourem in the French 
iene udan 


the outstanding feature of French and 
British history in the eighteenth century. 
How it became the main cause and mo- 
tive of a second “Hundred Years’ War” 


(just as our latter nineteenth century. 


imperialism became the main cause of a 
more terrible World War) is clearly re- 
vealed in Seeley’s “Expansion of Eng- 
land.” 


Now, once again, in our own genera- 


tion, France has been trying to establish 
and to consolidate a colonial empire. 
But this time she took care to enlist 


the good-will and cooperation of her. . 


British rivals. Furthermore, she profited 
by her former mistakes. 
now, arises whether, having thus-started 
the experiment under more favorable 
auspices, France will be more successful 
in the twentieth century than she was in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


The question, 


Frencu.. AFRICA A HEAavy BURDEN 


In the partition of Africa France se- 
cured the worse share and the less prof- 
itable investment—what Lord Salisbury 
called the lighter soil—although she as- 
sumed by far the more difficult, the 


more costly and the more dangerous. 


political. and military burdens. The 
populations of the French Africar ter- 
ritories are, firstly, much more ad- 
vanced in civilization than those in the 
British territories. The ruling element 
in Morocco, Algeria and Tunis belongs 


to that. gifted and indomitable Berber 


-trouble to the Roman conquerors. 


race which is substantially the same race 
as the aboriginal Iberian and Celtibe- 
rian population of Spain and Southern 
France—the people who gave such 


is the same race which was already the 
dominant factor in the days of the Arabs 
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and ie created the glories of the 


Mosque of Cordova. 
In the second place, the French terri- 


tories are much more thickly populated 


and much more settled. It is therefore 
considerably more difficult for the 
French conquerors to dispossess or even 
to displace the native occupants. There 
are no vacant spaces in Northern Af- 
“terra nullius,” not 
even amid the bght soil of the Sahara, 
which is overrun by indomitable no- 
madic tribes such as the Touaregs. It 
is all the more difficult to displace the 
native population because France her- 
self is not in a position to send her 
own colonists. 

In the third place, the French African 
territories are much less productive and 
remunerative from an economic point 
of view. There are no diamonds or 
gold in French Africa as there are in 
the Transvaal. There are no cotton 
plantations as in British East Africa 
or the Sudan. 
Even the rubber 
or palm oil plan- 
tations of the 
French Congo 
are insignificant 
compared to the 
rich plantations 
of the Belgian 
Congo which are 
today being ex- 
ploited by the 
British soap in- 
terests, headed 
until recently by 
the late Lord 
Leverhulme and 
re presenting 
more than half 
the total exports. 

Last but not 
least, the French 
African popula- 
tions are much 
more warlike and 
aggressive than 
any black popu- 
lation in Brit- 


ish Africa. They 


Alhambra of Granada and_ of the © 


have proved their mettle by fighting both 
against France and for France. After the 
occupation of Algiers in 1830 it took 
forty years and many arduous and costly 
military campaigns to subdue Algeria. 
It has taken twenty years to subdue Mo- 
rocco. And now that Morocco has been 
subdued in regular warfare, guerrilla 
warfare still continues and may be pro- 
tracted indefinitely. Even Marshal Ly- 
autey, a great soldier and a wonderful 
administrator, has not succeeded in pac- 
ifying the hill tribes of the Moroccan 
Atlas. The recent dramatic events pre- 
cipitated by the unexpecied irruptions 
of the tribesmen of Abd-el-Krim across 
the Spanish Moroccan border, ushering 
in a new war and opening most danger- 
ous possibilities for the safety of French 
rule in France’s own zone, may yet 
prove portentous for the future. 

There are four basic factors which 
are essential to successful modern col- 
onization: (1) The initiative and dar- 
ing of pioneers; (2) the financial and 
military assistance of Governments; (3) 


L’Illustration (Paris) 


A native King paying his respects to Marshal Franchet d’Espérey at 
Paraku in Dahomey 
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the cooperation of private capital, and 
(4) the presence of a large body of 
settlers. Remembering these conditions, 
the results of French colonization can 
be summed up in a nutshell: France has 
provided both the pioneers and the as- 
sistance of the State. But she fails to 
provide today even more completely 
than she failed to provide in the past, 
the two other necessary requisites, name- 
ly, commercial enterprise and settlers. 
Since 1870 there has been a continuous 
stream of explorers and adventurers. 
From the late 70s down to 1914 the ex- 
ploration of Africa, especially of the 
Sahara and the Niger country, almost 
became a favorite and a subsidized form 
of national sport. Most of the French 
Generals who became famous in the 
World War first won their spurs in 
Africa: General Joffre, Commander-in- 
Chief of the allied forces; General Gal- 
liéni, savior of Paris; General Mar- 
chand, hero of Fashoda; General Gou- 
raud of Syrian fame; General Mangin, 
hero of Verdun and author of a recently 


published work on French Africas Gen- 


eral Lyautey himself, Moroccan Pro- 
Consul. Those daring pioneers~ have 
been generously assisted by the French 
Government. Algeria, Morocco, Sene- 
gambia, French Nigeria—all have been 
used by the mother country as_ the 
chosen training ground for the French 
Army. Native troops have been dis- 
ciplined. Military highways and rail- 
ways have been built. Aviation routes 
have been established. 


LACK OF CAPITAL AND SETTLERS 


Unfortunately, private French capital 
has persistently refused to invest in Af- 
rican enterprises. Thousands of mil- 
lions of French francs have been lent 
to foreign Governments, but no French 
money has fertilized the colonies. There 
have been no big French chartered com- 
panies such as the British Niger Com- 
pany or the South African (Rhodesian) 
Company. French colonization has be- 
lied the dictum that trade follows the 
flag. A peculiar feature of recent 
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Market place in a village of the French Congo 
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French history has 
often been noted, that 
whereas you will al- 
ways find in France 
daring individuals who 
are prepared to risk 
their lives, the French- 
man of the peasant or 
middle class type can- 
not be persuaded to 
risk his savings. The 
French citizen is pas- 
sionately patriotic. But 
French capital, unlike 
British capital, knows 
no country. Thus it 
has happened that in 
Algeria the rich de- 
posits of phosphate 
have been originally 
exploited by British 
companies, and_ that 
the internal trade in 
Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunis remains largely 
in the hands of Jews. 
Every French Mediter- 
ranean city—Tangier, 
Oran, Constantine, 
Tunis — contains — its 
prosperous ghetto. It is highly probable 
that if mineral wealth were to be dis- 
covered tomorrow in the mountains of 
the Atlas the shares of any companies 
which might be formed would be taken 
up by foreign investors, just as the Brit- 
ish Government allowed the shares of 
the Suez Canal to be bought up. 

But the most unpromising feature of 
the French African possessions is that 
they have attracted very few French set- 
tlers. It used to be said before the war 
that Germany had colonists but no col- 
onies; that France had colonies but no 
colonists; while Great Britain alone had 
both colonies and colonists. That epi- 
gram still remains true today. The 
French possessions are only dependen- 
cies, not real colonies. In the Algerian 
Province of Oran there are more Span- 
ish colonists than Frenchmen, and in 
Tunis there are more Italians. Indeed, 
the economist Paul Leroy Beaulieu, the 
greatest authority on French colonial 
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Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


Native guard of the French Governor General at Rabat 


problems, described Tunis as an Italian 
colony administered by the French Gov- 
ernment. This “colonial absenteeism” 
of France is likely to continue in the 
future, for the population of the French 
mother country continues to diminish. 
Instead of French colonists migrating to 
French Africa, millions of foreigners 
are today filling the gaps created in 
France by the World War. Whereas 
the total foreign population of Great 
Britain is only 270,000, the foreign pop- 
ulation of France is today over 3,000,- 
000. For every one alien in Great Brii- 
ain there are twelve aliens in France, . 
and in proportion to the population 
theré are even more, namely, 14 to 1. 
Under such conditions how can France 
be expected to colonize her vast pos- 
sessions? This situation must be very 
depressing to a patriotic Frenchman, and 
becomes a very perplexing problem for 
the scientist on comparing the present 
with the past. In the eighteenth cen- 
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tury, under a so-called decadent French 
Monarchy, France with her 25,000,000 
people exceeded the combined popula- 
tions of Great Britain and Germany. 


New Emprre’s FatLuRES AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 


One conclusion of this summary ex- 
amination of the conditions and meth- 
ods of French colonization is that any 
estimate of the results achieved must 
necessarily vary according to the par- 
ticular point of view adopted. If col- 
onization means the settlement of a 
country’s surplus population and _ the 
exploiting of the economic resources 
of a colony, then French colonization 
has been an almost complete failure and 
hundreds of millions have been sunk 
in vain in the sands of the Sahara. The 
French population constitutes only one- 
half per cent., or 300,000, in a total 
of more than 50,000,000. No large 
fortunes are being made in French Af- 
rica. No large estates are being ex- 
ploited by Frenchmen. The French col- 
onies, instead of being an asset, are a 
heavy fiscal and financial liability— 
they do not pay and can not be made 
to pay. The results bear no proportion 
whatsoever to the enormous expenditure, 
to the magnificent effort exerted and 
to the tragic political sacrifices. The 
results do not justify the controlling in- 
fluence of the colonies in French for- 
eign policy. 

On the other hand it must be con- 
ceded that the French metropolis has 
proved an admirable organizer, admin- 
istrator and civilizer. The French have 
truly and literally taken up the white 
man’s burden. Like the Romans, they 
have been builders of roads and bridges. 
They have cleared forests, organized 
schools, established law and order. In 
a word, they have brought peace and 
prosperity. And last but not least, the 
have earned, on the whole, the good-will 
of the subject populations. The great 
test of their administration came with 
the war. It might have been expected 
that French West Africa and French 
Northern Africa, which had been so re- 
cently pacified, would have taken ad- 


vantage of the difficulties of the mother 
country by rising against her at the 
most opportune moment. 
of drawing away troops from the 
mother country the French African pos- 
sessions contributed nearly half a mil- 
lion soldiers, who proved magnificently 
loyal and efficient. 


The future of the French African em- 
pire must undoubtedly give cause for 


very considerable anxiety to any states-_ 


man endowed with foresight. The Af- 
rican natives, in many cases, have been 
accorded equal political rights with 
French citizens. Though they send 
their own members to the Central 
French Parliament, it seems inevitable 
that the newly enfranchised Africans 
will some day want to make use of their 
rights to secure their autonomy. “Af- 
rica for the Africans” may become the 
watchword of native politicians. The re- 


ligious and nationalist movement in> 


Egypt may soon find its counterpart in 
Tunis and Algeria. It has already 
reached Spanish Morocco, and with 
Abd-el-Krim’s attack across the border, 
it may yet spread to French Morocco. 
It may come from other sources. Read 
the French colonial press and you will 
find that agitators, subsidized from Mos- 
cow, are already busy in every depen- 
dency, rousing Islam, stirring up the 
natives against the French and _ the 
French against the Italians. The future 
of the French African empire could be 
secured only if a very much larger pro- 
portion of Frenchmen settled in the 
mother colonies. But such settlement 
seems less and less likely, so that the 
third French colonial empire seems des- 
tined eventually to follow the vicissi- 
tudes of the first two. The French 
conquest of Africa, under the Re- 
public, like the previous French con- 
quest of North America under Louis 
XIII, and of India under Louis XV, 
will have been only an interesting polit- 
ical and military experiment. It will 
have been infinitely costly in blood and 
treasure. It will have deflected the 
whole course of French foreign policy. 
And yet it will not be a permanent 
achievement. 


But instead 
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Black eres 
in West Africa 


By W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS 


Editor of The Crisis; author of “‘The Souls of Black Folk,’’ ‘‘Darkwater’’ and 
other books dealing with negro life 


HE situation in French West Africa 
ap today is one of surpassing inter- 

est as one phase of the vast colo- 
nia! enterprise which has divided Africa 
up among a half dozen white powers of 
greater or lesser magnitude. France, 
following her special policy, has drawn 
no color line and, in refreshing contrast 
with the other powers, has admitted her 
black colonials to citizenship and even 
laid the foundation of an educational 
system which may yet prove the nucleus 
of a great mulatto empire in the heart 
of Africa. But the germs of race con- 
flict are there as they are elsewhere in 
Africa; and only enlightened French 
policy and educated negro leadership 
can ultimately solve the problem for 


both sides. 

The world at large scarcely realizes 
the loveliness and dreamy charm of this 
part of Africa, which I recently visited. 
French Guiana contains cities that hold 
the memory of the wayfarer from be- 
yond the seas. Conakry, the capital, is 
French, which means that it is beautiful, 
quiet, complete. The streets are shaded 
by mighty mango trees planted regu- 
larly; in one avenue they stand four 
abreast and the shade there at tropical 
noontide is sweet and thick and cool. 
I passed a school with a fine large yard 
and heard the low hum of busy black 
and white teachers and black pupils. 
{ saw the Bellay monument, a fine and 
noble thing in its sculpturization of dif- 
ferent negro types; a French Governor 
stands with his hand on a straight, 
naked, black boy; a Sudanese chief sits 
proudly below, looking toward the ris- 
ing sun; a black mother lies at ease 


with the desert sands. 


nursing her baby with dreaming eyes. 
Conakry is a young settlement, only 
twenty-five years old; and yet it already 
possesses a high road, a railroad and 
commerce. It is the gateway to ancient 
Timbuktu, which lies a thousand miles 
deep in the interior. The best hospital 
of all the black West Coast is here and 
open to alls; the native quarter looks 
neat and not unattractive. The city lies 
low along the sea—mango and palm 
and yellow Government House—encom- 
passed by beautiful guardian islands. 

Five hundred miles northward, in 
French Senegal, Dakar is impressive 
from the sea, a modern port with its 
public buildings, its shipping and its 
coal-loading machinery. One descries 
the beautiful palace of the Governor, 
the well-buiit City Hall, the business 
blocks and homes. On land, however, 
there is some disappointment; the city 
is hardly beautiful, for Dakar fights 
It is a dusty 
place, busy, with little real charm. It 
has an artificial made-to-order air, 
which is dispersed only when one pene- 
trates the miles of native suburbs with 
their mass of huts and compounds, and 
beholds strange clothing, dark, jeweled 
hands and burdened heads. 

St. Louis, on the other hand, a hun- 
dred miles north, is far more charming 
and individual. The journey there from 


Mr. Du Bois is one of the best-known 
American writers of negro descent. He was 
educated at Fisk University, Tennessee; Har- 
vard University and the University of Ber- 
lin. ‘He held _ the post of Professor of Eco- 
nomics and History at Atlanta University 
from 1896 to 1910; since then he has been 
publicity director of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple and editor of The Crisis. 
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Dakar is fascinating. I went on a cool, 
sunshiny morning, when fleecy clouds 
hung over low, flat, sandy land covered 
with palm trees and huts. The depot 
swarmed with natives; there was a 
group of beautiful mulattoes; the hus- 
band, evidently a civil servant was de- 
parting; a tall black nurse held a pretty, 
red-haired baby. A black man came 
down to speed the going; he was tall 
and finely dressed and wore a white 
helmet and the ribbon of an order in 
his buttonhole. An old black man, 
adorned with the croix-de-guerre and 
chevrons, hobbled by. The black na- 
tives, gaily kerchiefed, with burdens on 
their heads, paraded past; brown Moors 
stalked on and little black boys scurried 
about as porters. 

The women of Senegal, I found, were 
quite different from those further south. 
I did not see here the lovely brown 
nakedness and perfect physique of Li- 
beria and Sierra Leone; these Sene- 
galian women were clothed from neck 
to instep with white flowing overdress 


and embroidered chemisette; nearly all. 


wore a concealed ceinture which tended 
to bulk and deform their figure, though 
the African beauty of body often made 
itself perceptible despite this handicap. 
Their hair was usually twisted about 
quills and strings and hung in clicking 
ringlets. One passed Moorish women, 
veiled in one long blue or black gar- 
ment, and looking like dusky ghosts. 
Usually they carried no burdens and 
their faces, veiled and unveiled, were 
high-bred, black, brown or yellow. One 
sensed in this passing north a mingling 
of races and racial traditions going 
back hundreds of years; an assembling 
ot many kinds of people, who seemed 
to be alike in that their skin was dark, 
but who were fundamentally as differ- 
ent as the white peoples of Europe. One 
saw superior and inferior classes; men 
slouching and dirty; men clothed in 
flowing white, taller than usual and 
striding finely. They were not laborers 
and they had traditions. I walked by 
a mosque in St. Louis: the sun was set- 
ting; the wild chant was rising and 
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swinging within. In the street a mass 
of men kneeled and cried, facing Mecca. 

St. Louis sits on the broad, swift 
flood of Senegal. It is old French and 
Spanish, with blank walled streets, tiny 
shops and courtyards; it is Moorish and 
North African in its customs. Across 
the broad river and in Mauritania one 
finds daily the great native market 
along the Avenue Dodds, named after 
the mulatto General of France. All day 
long the market is full of natives trad- 
ing meat and bread and cloth, matting 
and shoes, fish and jewelry. To trade 
effectively one would best speak Woloff, 
for knowledge of French is rare. 


Tue Ovtp Town or GOREE 


There lies a little island in the seas, 
yellow, old; with rocky shore and an- 
cient frowning forts above. There are 
palms and old buildings, with here and 
there a new white wall. Opposite is 
new Dakar; beyond, Rufisque, and far 
northward St. Louis. But Goree is the 
oldest of them all: Goree, isle of the 
slave trade, once centre of teeming 
marts of stolen black men. There are 
narrow, winding streets in Goree and its 
edge is threaded by the winding, chang- 
ing shore. On the site of the slave mart 
was built the ancient Spanish-like town, 
yellow and cream and red, with the pal- 
ace of the Governor and the great stone 
and moss-covered fortification. All 
about lies the beautiful blue sea. 


In the former palace of the Governor- 
General is the Government printing of- 
fice, fitted up electrically, with twe 
linotypes, great presses and apprentices 
and other typesetters. In the left wing 
is the black Mayor; an old man, simple, 
dignified, but without assumption, prob- 
ably possessing only elementary train- 
ing, but courteous and kindly; and a 
methodical black secretary. 


Goree today is an island of schools, 
providing for some two or three hun- 
dred students, young black men dressed 
in overalls of blue and buff khaki, and 
wearing coats and cloth caps. In the 
great square beneath the forts, facing 
the sea and backing Dakar—in the curve 
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of the inlet where the slave ships stood 
and sailed—are schools; an industrial 
schoo] working in copper, tin, iron, 
steel and wood; a _ school conducted 


with French completeness and precision, 


where the students learn some mathe- 
matics and the art of careful writing; 
the planning of roads and ditches; the 


building of walls and wagons and 


wheels and machines. This school of- 
fers a three years’ course of study after 
eight primary years; a hundred and 
twenty black boys are training here to 
be mechanics. Next is a normal school 
with a hundred good-looking young 
black men; then there is a hospital near 
by in the quiet old town with pre- 
medica! students and nurses. Some day 
a great university of West Africa may 
rise here. It is a fine, a tickling dream. 

In a sense there is no racial problem 
in French West Africa; but there are 
germs of one. Most of the rulers and 
the large merchants, most of the rich, 
are white. All the servants and labor- 
ers, all the poor, are black. On the 
other hand, the Deputy who represents 
Senegal and, in a sense, all black French 
Africa, in the Parliament at Paris, is 
black. The Mayor of St. Lou:s and the 
Vice Mayor of Dakar are black. The 
overwhelming majority of the voters 
in the four small enfranchised com- 
munes, Dakar, St. Louis, Rufisque 
and Goree, are black; but the over- 
whelming mass of 10,000,000 black 
French West Africans have no vote. 
There are black and white and yellow 
children in the same schoo!s and black 
and white and brown folk in the Civil 
Service. Most of the clerks in all the 
stores and all the clerks in the small 
stores are black. A few of the large 
merchants are black; most of them are 
white. 


Race Pregupice Not APPARENT 


The relations between the blacks and 
the whites seem pleasant; one sees in- 
dividuals of different races talking to- 
gether much more often than in Free- 
town. In social circles, cafés and 
hotels one usually sees only white peo- 
ple; yet now and then a mulatto or a 
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black man appears and this causes no 
comment. The white Portuguese Con- 
sul gave me a dinner in the centre of 
Some, I pre- 
sume, asked who the brown stranger 
was, otherwise there was no ripple of 
excitement at an occurence which would 
have caused a flurry in New York, a 


riot in New Orleans and a murder in 


Johannesburg. As our great ship drew 
up to the dock in Dakar, a mulatto 
health officer, followed by a white as- 
sisting customs clerk, boarded us. There 
was no comment on the fact; no one 
seemed to notice it. In other words, 
there is nothing here in French West 
Africa like the open race repulsion, the 
studied separation that one sees in Brit- 
ish West Africa. The French are care- 
ful even of their illegitimate offspring. 
There are special schools for them, if 
they are abandoned; and there are cases 
like that of the West African white of- 
ficial who married a Frenchwoman and 
brought his mulatto baby into the fam- 
ily with the wife’s consent. On _ the 
other hand, there is no large number 
of mulattoes and those there range al- 
most entirely with the whites; but here 
again for tribal, not for racial reasons. 

From all this one might conclude that 
racial difficulties have no place in 
French West Africa. This is not true. 
Today the French feel an unusual sense 
of gratitude to the blacks. These 
great black masses unselfishly rescued 
France. Today they protect her; in a 
sense they are a vast life insurance for 
her national future. Two beautiful war 
memorials to the black soldiers have 
been dedicated, one at Dakar on the 
coast and another 700 miles upland on 
the Niger at Bamako. The statue to a 
former Governor at Conakry is a mag- 
nificent memorial of a kind that one 
sees nowhere else in the world where 
black and white folk mingle. All this 
astonishes the American negro. 

On the other hand, a modern African 
colony is, first of all, an economic de- 
velopment. The French are pushing the 
cultural and sentimental element in the 
colony to the fore more than other 
nations, ‘but their ability and to some 
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extent their will to do this is dominated 
by economic motives. French colonies, 
in the long run, must pay; and though 
at present France is willing to take part 
of this pay in protection and military 
preparedness, yet sooner or later the 
amount of money which the thrifty 
French peasant and the shrewd French 
business man can make out of Africa 
seems bound to be set up as the cri- 
terion of the success of this African 
empire. This means, as the negro 
writer René Maran has shown us in his 
sensational novel, “Batouala,” which 
won the Goncourt Prize, that in some 
parts of French Africa the exploitation 
of the natives has already rivaled that 
of Belgium, and though Maran’s novel 
is a picture of equatorial Africa, 1,200 
miles from the outposts of Dakar, yet 
even in French West Africa, in Senegal 
and Guinea and the ivory coast, profit 
is the raison d’étre of this little world. 
French Africa must be made to pay. 
Do not British Africa and Belgian Af- 
rica pay? Is not this the ultimate mean- 
ing of colonial imperialism? 


Frencw EpuCcATING THE NEGROES 


There is, however, in French Africa, 
one important development to counter- 
act the very materialistic ideal of eco- 
nomic profit, namely, the birth of a 
system of native education. Today 
black French West Africa stands out 
from the other European colonies of 
Africa chiefly because of its educational 
program. This educational system is 
not complete; it is not even well-estab- 
lished; but it has been begun and it 
is a system. There is here a population 
of between ten and twelve million; and 
of these perhaps 1,200,000 are of school 
age. Only one in every fifty-seven of 
these youth, not counting the mission 
and Koranic schools, is in school. And 
yet there is growth; in 1902 there were 
only seventy schools in the State sys- 
tem; in 1920 there were 500. There 
are 225 village schools with about 10,- 
000 pupils, ranging from 6 to 12 years 
of age. The teachers are natives and 
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give instruction in reading, writing and — 
speaking French, in arithmetic ‘and 
other elementary subjects. Among the 
nomad tribes there are camping or 
nomad schools which follow the tribes 
about. 


From these primary schools the most 
intelligent and progressive of the pupils 
are directed to the regional schools. 
Each of the six divisions composing 
French West Africa is subdivided into 
regions; and in each region there is 
planned a school with a white European 
instructor and native assistants. About 
fifty of these schools have been estab- 
lished so far and they have 1,500 pupils. 
At the end of two years’ study these stu- 
dents, by examination, may pass to the 
superior primary town school, while 
those who do not pass are sent back to — 
their parents. There are ten primary 
town schools with about 300 students. 

In important centres where there is a 
demand there are also schools for 
adults; of these there were in 1922 186, 
with 7,400 pupils, and with classes held 
three times a week. There are superior 
primary schools in the towns, with stu- 
dents recruited from the regional 
schools; their expenses are paid by the 
colony if they come from a distance. 
There are some 400 students in schools 
like this. These schools train students 
for the Government higher schools, for 
the lower ranks of the Civil Service and 
for commerce and industry. 

The whole educational system is 
capped by the schools of the Govern- 
ment at Dakar and on the Island of 
Goree. Here are five superior schools 
whose students are selected from the 
superior primary schools of the whole 
colony. These schools train teachers, 
higher artisans and medical assistants. 
Two high schools in St. Louis and Dakar 
fit for higher training. Two secondary 
schools, with 100 students, have courses 
of study similar to schools in France 
leading to the French university and 
professional courses. There are several 
small technical schools. Schools of 
agriculture and forestry are planned. 

Over this system is an_ instructor 
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-these are sons of chiefs. 


general holding a French license as uni- 
versity professor and assisted by an in- 


spector of primary education. There 
are also at least two inspectors in each 
colony chosen by competitive examina- 
tion. There are sixty-six white men and 
fifty-four white women in the system. 
Native teachers trained at the normal 
school at Goree are, in the case-of the 
most promising, granted scholarships to 
enter the normal school at Aix-en-Pro- 
vence, France, where they study for di- 
plomas which make them eligible on the 
general list for appointments on the 
same basis as Europeans. 

Nearly all the schools mentioned are 
attended by boys. There are, however, 
10 special schools for girls, with a reg- 
istration of 300 in 1922; and 4 orphan- 
ages caring for about 200 children. To 
sum up, there are 314 schools for young 
people in French West Africa with 21,- 
000 pupils and 186 schools for adults. 


In addition to this there is some work 
by Catholic missions, socia! rather than 
educational in nature, on account of 
French jegal restrictions. There are, 
however, a large number of- Koranic 
schools conducted by the Moham- 
medans. In all there are some 600 
of these schools with 40,000 pupils. 
They are under State control, and the 
teachers must be licensed, but they do 
little besides teaching the Koran by 
heart and studying a little Arabic. Some 
200 students are enrolled in Mohamme- 
dan high schools; for the most part 
They are 
trained to serve as interpreters, Judges 
and secretaries in the Mohammedan 
courts. The professors in these schools 
must hold diplomas from the High 
School of Letters in Algiers. 


It must be remembered, however, that 
though French Africa has an educa- 
tional program, it has as yet very few 
educated negroes. British Africa has 
almost no educational program, but it 
has educated negroes; and they are the 
source of protest, trouble and revolt. 
Belgian Africa has in practice almost no 
educational program and very few edu- 
cated natives. South Africa has a care- 
fully restricted educational program and 
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a small educated class of blacks. These 
blacks are beginning to writhe and pro- 
test. 


~ What will happen in black France 
when its educational program begins to 
pour black university men into Dakar 
and St. Louis? We do not know. But 
we do know that the crisis and test will 
come then; for this class will make it- 
self felt by obstructing the golden 
stream of profit flowing from Africa 
to France. Afterward, if negroes are 
modern men and education educates, 
France may face the world with a new 
black democracy in industry and poli- 
tics, as an integral part of a great 
French empire. But in this case France 
herself must tend to become mulatto; 
certainly in thought, to some -extent in 


blood. 
Hopeitess WitHout EpuCATED LEADERS 


At the present time the blacks have 
no educated leadership. There is no ra- 
cial feeling against them; they have no 
racial consciousness, no esprit de corps, 
no ideals of advancement. Mohamme- 
dan fatalism holds most of them apart 
from modern progress. In British West — 
Africa the black man is born a black 
man in a black country, where whites 
are usurping the power and using him 
and the land for their own profit; and 
where he is more and more determined 
to win back control over himself and 
his country. But in French West Af- 
rica the colored man is born French. 
The educated Frenchmen there consist 
of numbers of whites, a few mulattoes 
and West Indians and very few natives 
and blacks. They meet and mix accord- 
ing to their education and interests; and 
those interests are French. The attitude 
of these educated people toward the 
black millions beneath is the ordinary 
European attitude of the classes toward 
the masses. They lead them in the sense 
that they employ them and care in cer- 
tain ways for their well-being. They 
care for their health, for instance, with 
sanitary laws and hospitals, and they 
draw no color line. When a colored 
United States Minister to Liberia was 
stricken fatally and rushed from Mon- 
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rovia to Freetown, he was not allowed a 


bed in the perfectly equipped nursing 
home; and only after prolonged nego- 
tiations was he brought in from the na- 
live sheds in the yard and laid in the 
general hospital, where he died soon 
after. In French West Africa such an 
occurrence would be unthinkable. If 
a colored man or native enters the 
French Colonial Civil Service his treat- 
ment and chance of promotion are u 
ally quite independent of color. Very 
few natives, however, have the slightest 
ch ace to enter the civil ser /ice. 

All this means that the raising and 
civilizing of the natives is being left to 
the chance of modern economic develop- 
ment, assisted and somewhat hastened 
by French public opinion, by military 
considerations and by some education. 
This is a dangerously slow set of forces 
and liable to fatal haltings; and espe- 
cially is this true when the public opin- 
ion of the world—and, above all, the 
public opinion of the white voters of 
Europe—tend wholly to the view that an 
African colony is merely a means of en- 
riching a European mother country. 


Bic Business Bars Necro’s RIsE 


The best solution would be enlight- 
ened leadership of the negroes. This is 
not only lacking in French Africa, but, 
if mentioned, the reaction is instant; 
and one can sympathize with this point 
of view. A young black editor in Da- 
kar discussed this subject with me. 
Speaking as a Frenchman, he said that 
there was no organization of black 
Frenchmen, because black Frenchmen 
were just as much French as white 
Frenchmen; and yet, he said, something 
was needed. Modern economic forces 
in colonial lands do not tend to raise 
the masses. With grudging bits of edu- 
cation the mass raises itself, fighting 
against the politically powerful bour- 
geoisie in the home land. Any such 
fight in French Africa would be, in the 
main, a color-line fight. 

How can this raising of the issue of 
color by colored folk be avoided? It 
can be avoided only by a social uplift 


that outruns consideration of profits; 


and this today seems scarcely probable. 
French Africa is organized for profit. 
Great corporations, great banks, great 
shipping agencies, great railroads, all 
unite in well-known and _ stereotyped 
ways to overthrow native industry, to 
prostitute native art, to make economic 
development in French West Africa me- 
chanical and methodical, and, above all, 
profitable. The great excesses of the 
past in “land grabbing” and serfdom 
are guarded against, but the retail prof- 
iteer and the wholesale price-manipula- 
tor is here in his glory. The modern 
Assyrian also “has come down like a 
wolf.on the fold,” and he is underbid- 
ding and displacing the native mer- 
chants by methods which the natives 
cannot meet. The native, to live, must 
raise what the world makes him raise 
and raise it at the world’s price; and 
white world business determines the na- 
tive’s share of the profit. 

Black France, that conscious, edu- 
cated Black France living in Paris, the 
provinces, the islands, and elsewhere, 
is curiously unconscious of all this; and 
apathetic. As yet France has no politi- 
cal solution for West Africa. Colonial 
representation in Paris is confusing and 
contradictory. Devolution of power to 
the colonies is a serious step and weak- 
ens military concentration and_ eco- 
nomic profit. 

Yet Black France is the most hopeful 
meeting place of black and white in the 
world. If education quickly supplies 
black leadership; if that leadership, un- 
seduced by the present economic organ- 
ization of Europe and in close union 
with white French idealism, reorganizes 
Black Africa along the magnificent vista 
of ancient African lines; if political 
power commensurate with this task 
comes down from Paris and checks that 
domination of the vote by moneyed in- 
terests which is common in France and a 
byword in the tiny enfranchised com- 
munes of Senegal—if all this happens, 
the salvation of Black Africa will yet 
be the gift of France. 
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The Moroccan War an 


International Peril 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Author of ‘Rome or Death” and ‘Mexico: An Interpretation” 


by Abd-el-Krim, leader of the 

Riff tribes, his capture of the pro- 
Spanish Jabala leader, Raisuli, ‘and his 
unexpected drive on French Morocco 
in an attempt to capture Fez and estab- 
lish himself as Sultan of a free and in- 
dependent Morocco, have recently 
brought Northwest Africa into the full 
focus of international limelight. Mo- 
rocco has become as much of an inter- 
national tangle as it was in the days 
of the Algeciras Conference in 1906, or 
when Germany sent a cruiser to Agadir 
in 1911 and a growling note to France 
demanding a-say in the policing of the 
Kingdom of Fez. Morocco, “the land 
furthest west,” is the last stake (except 


es | ‘HE swift defeat inflicted on Spain 


_Abyssiniz) in the colossal gamble over 


the pariiticn of Africa, which began 
in the !ast century and led direxly 
from the Agadir episode to the declara- 
tion of the European war-in 1914. It 
was natural that European colonial 
greed should have revealed itself most 
ferocious over this last available terri- 
tory of Mediterranean Africa, which 
might be used to bar Europe and the 
world from free use of the main high- 
way to the Orient. 

In the early part of 1921 I visited 
Tangier, that fascinating sink of Euro- 
pean depravity and Oriental misery. 


Tangier was internationalized by the 


powers in the negotiations of 1911-12, 
after the Agadir incident. Today Span- 
iards, Frenchmen and Italians jostle 
each other sullenly in the administration 
of the port, yet with an instinctive cam- 
araderie born of contempt for the na- 
tives. There is in Tangier the sense of 
mystery and picturesqueness of the 
tropics and of the Orient—here a patch 


of European cleanliness, there, in a gar- 
bage-cluttered alley, a lattice from 
which peep the intoxicating eyes of a 
Fatima or a Zoraida. Negroes and 
Moors in chitabas battle for your bag- 
gage with loud cries; the bells of the 
water venders are silvery; running water 
tumbles from terrace to terrace down 
into the adjacent ravine; music, from 
tambourines, violins and guembris, 
thrum through the hot air; little dim 
shops under awnings gleam with incrus- 
tations of mother-of-pearl on black- 
wood escritoires; lustrous mules jingle 
past with purple blankets and copper 
stirrups; the smells are atrocious; an 
enormous, half-nude negro fries fish in 
an open doorway; a chorus of children 
learning the Koran is accelerated by the 
angry accents of a bearded teacher; pig- 
eons whirr around lattice and minaret 
and mosque; long Moorish caftans rus- 
tle down the street; and out of the sea 


of white-gowned figures in the market 
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bob dozens of red fezes. And just be- 
neath the surface of this bizarre, other- 
worldly scene is all the vice of a fron- 
tier European station—nude Jewish 
dancing girls, opium dens, gambling 
dives, twisted, ugly centres of prostitu- 
tion. 


It was my first day in Tangier. I had 
seated myself in a café that sprawled 
out across the sidewalk under striped 
awnings. A dancing girl—a drift of 
white and pink—glided sinuously in 
and out among the tables. Near me sat 
a French officer with a string of med- 
als fluttering on his sky-blue uniform. 
At a lull in the clink of glasses, 
the babble and the throbbing of the 
tambourines, he leaned over to ask me 
for a match. We struck up a conversa- 
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Map of Morocco showing the regions where the Spanish and the French respectively are 
engaged in waging war against the natives 


tion and became boon companions for 
the remainder of my stay. 


He soon detected in me certain 
French sympathies; and I discovered 
in him ugly animosity toward the Span- 
ish. It was up on the ramparts of the 
high castle of Alcazaba, set on the cen- 
tral hill of Tangier, that he remarked: 


“Things will never go right here until 
France takes over Tangier.” 


“And Morocco?” 


“Morocco, too, must be ours. And 
we must act soon. We cannot afford to 
have hostility in our colonies when the 
next war comes. Morocco must be 
tamed, regulated and consolidated with 
the rest of our North African posses- 
sions. With the wall of Sahara and 
North Africa at our backs we shall be 
impregnable. When that day comes we 
wont need Britain, no, not even the 
United States.” 


Below us circled the bold terraces. 
The yellow sun cut a sharp angle on a 
white wall. Out of the tangled nest of 
flat roofs bulged the cupolas of 
mosques like enormous plaster eggs. 
The minarets gleamed against the white 


chalk cliffs. A dank alley curved down. 
under an arch to the pale blue sea, 
where floated a fawn-colored sail. Far 
below us drowsed the Mussulman quar- 
ters. The night before they had swung 
in the ravine like a hammock of sap- 

phire; now they seemed more like a 
mangy dog curled up at the foot of the 
white hill. Toward the landward side 
rose tall palms. Three forlorn roads 
to Djebel Rubin, Rumla and the Angora 
country—untraveled save by one slow- 
moving caravan—stretched away to the 
sun-baked mountains across a desolation 
of sand and cactus and tawny rolling 
plain which, at first sight, did one not 
know the strategic importance of Mo- 
rocco in world imperialism, would an- 
swer perfectly to the description of For- 
tinbras: “A little patch of ground that 
hath in it no profit but the name.” 


In BARCELONA 


Two months later I was in Barcelona, 
which was seething with violent syndi- 
calists and angry secessionists. While 
I was there the Irish patriot, MacSwi- 
ney, died in jail from a hunger strike 
directed against the violence of the 


Black and Tans; and the British con- 
‘sulate in Barcelona was stoned, with 
cries of “Long live the Republics of 
Ireland and Catalonia!” On the Grand 
Via Arguélles I saw the Spanish red 
-and yellow flag torn down and in the 
leading theatre heard the strains of the 
Marcha Real drowned out by the hisses 
of the enraged audience. 
had been told that Spain was steadily 
advancing upon the Riff strongholds. 
But here in Barcelona I heard news of 
disasters; rumors—underneath the bla- 
tant official proclamation of the Dato 
Cabinet—of ugly reverses and _ hor- 
rible maltreatment of the improperly 
equipped Spanish soldiers. Here in 
Barcelona company after company of 
- marching troops, in blue coats and scar- 
let pantaloons, swung down the avenues 
é to embark. But the news of Moroccan 
= defeats, coupled with the sullen spirit 
of Catalan independence then abroad, 
made transshipment for the local boys 
a hateful thing; and the day before I 
sailed for Genoa a company of Catalan 
recruits mutinied. The leaders of the 
=f mutiny were promptly put in chains 
and sent over to the prison ships in 
Majorca. But Dato was assassinated 
soon afterward; and in July, a few 
months later, occurred the terrible de- 
feat of the Spanish column of 20,000 
men under General Sylvestre, as a re- 
sult of which the Spanish Government 
was formidably shaken. 

Nearly two months later, at the Amer- 
ican consulate in Rome, I met an Amer- 
ican ex-doughboy who had deserted 
from the Spanish Foreign Legion in Mo- 
rocco. He had suffered incredible hard- 
ships. So badly was the Spanish com- 
missariat organized and administered 
that for six weeks he had tramped hare- 
foot over stones and cactus. Often for 
days at a time his company had been 
without food, at times without water. 
For two months he had not been able to 
bathe and his body had become cov- 
ered with lice and sores. To escape he 
had walked through the desert, risking 
health and life, into Algiers. From 
Oran he had worked his way on a coast 
vessel to Tunis, where he had stowed 
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away in an Italian boat bound for Na- 
ples. When I saw him he was siill > 
without shoes and in a most miserable 
condition. 


Illuminating as are these personal 
glimpses, they fail to reveal the full 
international ramifications of the Mo- 
roccan problem. Four countries—now 
that Germany is actively eliminated— 
will figure in the final determination 
of the fate of Morocco; and out of their 
conflicting claims is likely to grow dis- 
cord that may have far-reaching conse- 
quences. These countries are Spain, 
France, Italy and Great Britain. 


Spain’s Ricut or Possession 


If Morocco is to fall to any Euro- 
pean country, Spain would seem the log- 
ical recipient. Under one pretext or 
another during the nineteenth century, 
and even earlier, the Spaniards estab- 
lished garrisons in many of the coast 
cities: Ceuta (1580-1800), the City of 
the Seven Hills, one of the Pillars of 


ABD-EL-KRIM 
The leader of the Riff tribesmen who are 


waging war against the Spanish forces in 


Morocco 
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Hercules; aristocratic Tetuan (1859), 
with its tall towers rivaling the Giralda, 
in the shadows of which live the de- 
scendants of the 500 families who, cen- 
turies before, fled with heart-broken 
Boabdil from the paradise of Granada; 
rock-bound Melilla (1490, 1859-94) , the 
entrepot of the Riff district; and Ifni 
(1883), shrine of Sidi Ifni and fishing 
station opposite the Canaries. 

When, therefore, the French agreed 
on April 8, 1904, to relinquish claims 
upon Egypt for a free hand in Morocco, 
Spain was quick to declare herself the 
legitimate heir. At a conference held 
later in the same year, France agreed 
to allow Spain to exercise a police pro- 
tectorate over the coast plains and the 
Riff mountains back to the Chachouan 
region (18,360 square miles); while 
France would look after the hinterland 
(almost down to Cape de Oro), which 
includes the rich Atlas range and fer- 
tile, well-watered plains (213,000 square 
miles). This arrangement was en- 
dorsed by the Algeciras conference of 
1906. This conference, which had been 
forced upon France by Prince Bulow of 
Germany, had been preceded by the visit 
of the German Emperor in Tangier and 
by German recognition and patronage 


of Sultan Abd-el-Aziz. 


This insistence by Spain upon’ her 


rights has proved a curse, for both 
Spain and Morocco have been kept in 
turmoil ever since. Undoubtedly Spain 
has had till now a far more difficult 
task than France. Not only is the Span- 
ish zone strategically difficult to hold, 
but it contains the ‘wo most troublesome 
elements: the Jabala tribes, at that time 
under the leadership of the wily Raisuli, 
who called forth Roosevelt’s ireful “Per- 
dicaris alive or Raisuli dead”; and the 
cunning, suspicious, warlike mountain 
Riffs. In addition, these Berbers and 
Moors of Morocco have a hearty con- 
tempt for the Spaniards. This is ex- 
plainable. The Berbers thrice overran 
Spain and for many centuries held the 
best portions of the Iberian peninsula. 
The Moor’s pride of ancestry and mem- 
ory of a magnificent past lead him to 
despise the Spaniard as the member of 
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Some of the 
wilder tribes do not shrink from bury- 
ing captured Spaniards 1eck-deep in the 
hot sand and abandoning them there, — 
after pouring honey over their heads to 

attract insects and flies. 


Since the Spanish landed troops in 


a wholly inferior race. 


1909, their attempts to control their 
share of Morocco have resulted in a 
constant drain upon the National Treas- 
ury and disastrous losses of men and 
prestige. These have had unpleasant 
reactions on domestic affairs. Time af- 
ter time reverses or mismanagement in 
Morocco caused alarming Cabinet and 
bureaucratic upheavals, which finally 
culminated in the military coup of 
Primo de Rivera in September, 1923. 
Ever since 1909, the various Premiers 
have resorted to every sort of expedi- 
ency to compensate for inability to 
carry out successful military operations. 
Premiers Alba and Maura were reduced 
to bribing native officials and to scan- 
dalous ransoming of Spanish prisoners. 
Raisuli, who by his banditry and kid- 
napping of Europeans had so exercised 
the outside world, was bribed into os- 
tensible friendship with 1,000,000 pe- 
setas and a Governorship. After the 
Spanish column of General Sylvestre 
was wiped out in 192]—an event of 
which Abd-el-Krim said, “God planned 
it, but I was present’—hundreds of 
thousands of pesetas had to be spent 
in ransoming captured Spanish soldiers. 
General Berenguer, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Moroccan campaign, mem- 
ber of a historic Catalan family, was 
disgraced and under the present Dicta- 
tor sentenced to imprisonment. 


DIRECTORATES Poticy oF RETREAT 


Since Primo de Rivera’s advent, one 
main policy has been followed: The re- 
tirement of the Spanish forces from the 
Riffian hills to a line of defense along 
the coast. This line is actually longer 
that that previously held, longer, in 
fact, than Hindenburg’s line during the 
World War. But the changed policy 
avoids irritating the interior tribes. To 
accomplish this withdrawal meant open 
betrayal of Raisuli, and so, to secure 
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A Moroccan village typical of the country in which the French are conducting military 
operations 


peaceful evacuation, Primo de Rivera drawal to be purely strategic to estab- 


handed over to him some 400,000 pe- 
setas and considerable war material. 
Blasco Ibanez, in his latest anti-royalist 
pamphlet, characterizes this latest policy 
of Primo de Rivera in the following lan- 
guage: 

Manuelito de Jeréz, the grand captain of 
Alfonso’s reign, has invented a new kind of 
tactics. He has given money to the Moors, so 
that they will allow him to fall back unmo- 
lested, and he has presented them with rifles 
and all kinds of material with which they may 
later continue their attacks. 


Certainly Abd-el-Krim benefited. He 
soon gained another advantage. Rai- 
suli, the erstwhile friend of Spain, was 
surrounded as he lay sick on the sacred 
mountain of Mulai Abdes Salaam; he 
sacrificed oxen to the attacking Riffs 
and surrendered all his forces and his 
treasury to Abd-el-Krim, thereby forfeit- 
ing his prestige and power over his own 
people and permitting the unification of 
all the tribes of the Spanish zone under 
one leader. 

Primo de Rivera declared this with- 


lish an effective blockade of the interior. 
According to Abd-el-Krim this blockade 
has never been effective; even regular 
mail service is carried on between the 
Riffs and the coast. After the Riff at- 
tack in French Morocco, M. Malvy, the 
French Deputy, was hurriedly sent to 
Madrid on a special mission by the 
French Government, not only to negoti- 
ate for greater freedom of action in the 
war against the Riffs, but to induce 
Spain to maintain a stricter blockade, 
that will cut off all supplies to Abd-el- 
Krim. His return, after effecting a part 
at least of the desired understanding, 
was announced toward the end of May. 


But probably Spanish corruption is 
in such an advanced stage as to be in- 
curable, so that a rigorous blockade 
is quite out of the question. When I 
was in Madrid, the same mail carrier 
who brought me my letters offered to 
sell me contraband tobacco at half the 
price charged in the Government stores. 
The Spanish bureaucrat and militarist 
is too steeped in underhanded trickery 
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and graft to maintain any integrity 
when a litttle profit appears possible. 
Indeed, I have been personally informed 
by reliable parties on the ground that 
now that Abd-el-Krim is attacking the 
French instead of the Spanish, the Cas- 
tilian officials find it excellent business 
to trade in contraband arms; that cer- 
tain English munition agents have free 
entry from the coast to the interior, and 
that the whole region is honeycombed 
with ammunition “bootleggers.”’ If 
Primo de Rivera sincerely aims at effec- 
tive blockade he is foredoomed to fail- 
ure. 


PEACE PROPOSALS 


Another important move of the Dicta- 
tor has been to try to negotiate peace 
with the Riffs. He first offered to meet 
Abd-el-Krim personally in any spot the 
Moroccan leader might designate, each 
leader to be accompanied by 2,000 
armed men. Primo de Rivera stated 
at the time that his first demand was for 
disarmament. His proposal was as fol- 
lows: ; 

T am proposing autonomy; not autonomy re- 
stricted to its smallest terms, but full and 
free autonomy, involving very largely inde- 
pendence. It must be clearly understood, how- 
ever, that Spain is the guarantor of the soy- 
ereignty of the Sultan of Morocco (Mulai 
Yousef)’, and Abd-el-Krim must recognize the 
sovereignty of the Sultan and reduce his army 
to reasonable strength—enough, for instance, 
to guarantee a police reserve through his ter- 
ritories and to protect his person and the 
person of his brother—and we will be ready 
to give him a free hand and to go the limit 
in aiding him. 


Abd-el-Krim, however, refused to rec- 
ognize the Spanish assumption of a pro- 
tectorate, and, perhaps, fearing treach- 
ery or considering diplomacy demean- 
ing to his status of “Sultan,” would not 
meet Primo de Rivera. The Spanish 
Dictator thereupon loudly announced 
his intention to raid Agadir, the head- 
quarters of Abd-el-Krim, by landing a 
punitive expedition at Alhucemas Bay. 
But at the same time he arranged for a 
conference with representatives of Abd- 
el-Krim in Gibraltar, sending thither 
Seftor Horacio Echevarrieta, the Bilboan 


millionaire, who had negotiated the ran. — 


som of prisoners in the days of the 


~ Premiership of Alba. Senor Echevar- 


rieta was succeeded by Senor José 
Maria Gonzalez, and more recently by a 
foreigner of whom Le Courrier Catalan, 
a Paris propaganda paper, has the fol- 
lowing to say: 

Then General Primo de Rivera selected a 
foreign negotiator. This is M. Behn, the 
founder of the Compafia Nacional de Telé- 
fonos, M. Behn was the organizer, with 
Senor Orestes Ferrara, the well-known Cu- 
ban manipulator of the cession of all the 
telephones of Spain to a group of North 
American financiers. * * * On this oc- 
casion the telephones constructed by the Man- 
communidad of Catalonia were handed over 
gratuitously to M. Behn’s company. * * * 
Sinc: the illegal consummation of this nego- 
tiation, M. Behn has had daily more influence 
in Spain. For this reason, it is to a certain 


extent logical that M. Behn should be en- 


trusted with the delicate mission the Dictator 
has given him in the name of Spain. 


Under consideration at the same time, 
declared Le Courrier Catalan, was the 
question of the construction of a rail- 
road from Iran to Algeria (a favorite 
project of Alfonso XIII); and also the 
granting of concessions of Riffian mines 
to a consortium of North American 
bankers. M. Behn has since returned. 
Le Courrier Catalan commented as fol- 
lows: 

This financier has found, it seems, a North 
American solution of the Spanish-Moreccan 
problem. *  * * The solution proposed 
* * —* is evidently backed by the English 
financial group of Gardiner, which is the 
group, as is well known, that provides Abd-el- 


Krim with arms. The Gardiner group has nu-_ 


merous agents in the Riff and has undertaken 
mineral surveys in the famous Riff Republic. 
These surveys are the basis upon which has 


been elaborated the American solution. 
xO ok 


some eighty kilometers wide extending from 
the coast at the Bay of Alhucemas back to the 
French zone. 


Whatever the outcome of the Spanish. 
Riffian negotiations, the handwriting on 
the wall seems clear enough. Spain, 
though apparently stronely unified un- 
der the Directory, is actually in a pre- 


An American syndicate, in short, 
agrees with Abd-el-Krim to exploit a sector of. 


quite unable to take the field in Mo- 
rocco. She is gnawed by many cankers 
which are undermining her stability. 
Above all, she is faced in Catalonia with 
a problem that is constantly growing 
more menacing and may one of these 
days result in a secession movement of 
the Catalan peoples which would mean 
civil war, recrudescence of a virulent 
spirit of regionalism among the Basques 
and elsewhere, and internal disintegra- 
tion. These internal considerations and 
the widespread unpopularity of further 
‘war in Morocco tie the Dictator’s hands. 
Yet, if Spain makes a peace with Abd- 
el-Krim that strengthens his financial 
and military position and permits him 
to assume aggressive tactics against 
France, she will abandon her rights un- 
der the agreement of Algeciras. On the 
other hand, she is quite unable to es- 
tablish an effective blockade. Spain 
faces the unhappy dilemma of not being 
able to be either the enemy or the friend 


of Abd-el-Krim. 


For ail these reasons, Spanish Mo- 
rocco seems fated to pass into the hands 
of some other power. Spain, originally 
France’s catspaw to allay the fears and 


carious financial and _ social position, — 


eye | 


jealousies of England, Germany and 
Italy; and England’s and Germany’s 
catspaw to block France’s attempt to 
control the Straits of Gibraltar, may 
any day be pushed aside. Morocco is 
likely to be Spain’s second Cuba; 
Frarice may be the wary recipient. 


FRENCH ASPIRATIONS IN Morocco 


French aspirations in Morocco are 
part of a grandiose imperialistic design. 
As M. Eugéne Etienne wrote in 1905: 

“Upon he ecolnuian of the Moroccan 
questions. depends to a large extent the 
very existence of our country.” Algeria, 
Tunis, Sahara, Senegal, Niger Territory, 
French Equatorial Africa and French 
Morocco, taken together, form a vast 
hinterland almost as large as Europe 
itself; and with the development of 
modern aerial communications this co- 
lonial.territory has been made virtually 
contiguous with France. Upon the ex- 
ploitation of the resources of this vast 
African region depends France’s future 
power in Europe and in the world. Here 
is the key to the continuation of French 
political and military domination of 
Continental affairs. When all the un- 
ruly sections have been pacified, com- 
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munications fully developed, mines 
opened—and since the war these devel- 
opments have been pushed on apace— 
then French Africa will not only serve 
to provide the tropic products so essen- 
tial for all those complex modern in- 
dustries based upon synthetic organic 
chemistry, but, according to French pub- 
licists, it will provide France with an 
inexhaustible military reserve. During 
the World War France used over 163,- 
000 negroes from West Africa. On Feb. 
4, 1919, French citizenship was granted 
to all native Algerians who had served 
in the Army and Navy, who were land- 
owners, farmers or traders, who could 
read or write French, or who held a 
French decoration. Since the war France 
has established conscription among her 
millions of black subjects. As a nation- 
alistic publication stated in 1922: “The 
negroes whom we have guided into the 
path of progress must then repay to us 
in the form of battalions the benefit 
they have received from us. These semi- 
civilized people will contribute admir- 
able service to the defense of civiliza- 
tion.” 


To realize these ambitions, however, 
the Trench must be reassured of the 
peace and loyalty of the African peo- 
ples in time of trouble. But in Algiers 
especially the inhabitants are allied in 
blood and religion to the hostile tribes 
of Morocco. To control Algiers effec- 
tively and round out her colonial do- 
main France needs to put Morocco on 
an efficient colonial basis. 


The Morocco-Algiers boundary was 
fixed by the treaty of 1844, but in 1900 
France passed over this, boldly annex- 
ing the oases of Figig, Igli and Tuat. 
In April, 1904, England, in exchange 
for concessions in Egypt, agreed to give 
France a free hand in Morocco. France’s 
policing powers were further recognized 
by the international agreements of 1906 
and 1909. In 1907 France seized a pre- 
text to land troops in the holy cemetery 
city of Casablanca, on the Atlantic 
Coast; and in 1910 a general uprising 
of tribes called out a French pacifica- 
tory expedition; this force occupied Fez, 
the capital, the following year. This 
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was countered by the brusque action of — 
Germany, who sent a cruiser to Agadir 
and demanded from France an account- 
ing of Moroccan affairs. A Franco- 
German treaty was signed in November, 
1911, by which Germany received a por- 
tion of French Equatorial Africa and 
recognized France’s political protecto- 
rate over Morocco. On March 30, 1912, 
Sultan Mulai Hafid was obliged to sign 
a treaty with France. This pact was 
recognized by the powers. After the 
appointment of the present French Resi- 
dent General, Lyautey, further disor- 
ders terminated in the abdication of 
Mulai Hafid in favor of his brother, 
Mulai Yousef, who has been a faithful 
French tool. Nevertheless, rebellions 
continued to occur and the tribes were 
further stirred up by the Germans dur- 
ing the World War. The last outbreak, 
in October, 1920, was drastically 
crushed by the French capture of Waz- | 
zan. 


Trarty’s IntEREST IN Morocco 


Italy’s interest in Morocco is least di- 
rect. It is wrapped up with Italy’s am- 
bition to control the Mediterranean and 
her knowledge that Morocco is a most 
important key to that control. After 
Victor Emmanuel’s forces finally bat- 
tered down the gates of Porta Pia to en- 
ter Rome in 1870, to wrench away the 
possessions of the Holy See and to found 
modern Italy, the successive Ministers 
of the realm turned their active attention 
to the creation of a land and naval 
strength commensurate with their desire 
to play a prominent réle in European 
affairs. 


The definite objectives of this policy 
were two-fold:-the annexation of all 
Italian-speaking areas; and a resump- 
tion of the historic status of Italian 
domination of the Mediterranean. Above 
all, Italy dreamed of controlling the old 
Carthaginian areas of North Africa. But 
as yet the Italian Government was too 
weak to risk war with Turkey or to an- 
tagonize the Great Powers. France had 
annexed Algiers in 1848. It was not 
until 1882, however, that the French, 
much to Italy’s chagrin, seized Tunis. 


Burton Holmes from Ewing Galloway 


Moroccan cavalry at Rabat 


Temporarily frustrated in North Africa, 


Italy, under the leadership of the dy- 
namic Crespi, turned her attention io 
winning a colonial domain—Eritrea and 
Somaliland—-in the Abyssinian region 
near the outlet of the Red Sea. In 1910, 
as the designs of the Powers upon North 
Africa became more flagrant, Italy 
rushed into war with Turkey and oc- 
cupied most of Tripoli. Subsequently, 
Italy, as a result of the Treaty of Lon- 
don, which led her to enter the World 
War, was allotted part of Italia Irre- 
denta and a sector in Asia Minor. This 
was all the outgrowth of Italy’s dream 
of completely dominating the Mediter- 
ranean area. Italian political leaders 
feel that Italy should ultimately control 
-all North Africa. Hence, tnough her 
boundaries in Tripoli were “rectified” 
following the World War, she is by no 
means satisfied with her present posi- 
tion and looks with dread at the steady 
encroachments of France. 

Two things are worrying the Italian 
Foreign Office—English control of the 
Island of Malta and French control of 
Tunis, for these military bases obstruct 
the Italian line of communications with 
Tripoli, nullifying the military impor- 
tance of her colony. The hotheads of 
Italy clamor for the annexation of Tunis 
on the grounds of national security, his- 
torical precedent and the preponderance 


of Italians among the foreign popula- 
tion. It has even been claimed that 
Tunis is full of Italian reserves ready 
to snatch up arms in case of a crisis. 
Italy’s ill-disguised desire to possess 
Tunis, furthermore, bears directly upon 
the Moroccan question. When France 
some months back brought pressure on 
Spain to permit the landing of French 
troops in the Spanish Moroccan zone 
for the purpose of assisting pacification, 
Mussolini promptly sent an energetic 
note to the Quai d’Orsay declaring that 
if France extended her frontiers in 
North Africa, Italy would demand a new 
shuffling of possessions and even sug- 
gesting that Tunis would be an adequate 
compensation for French occupation of 
Spanish Morocco. Herriot sent a sharp 
reply, reminding Italy of her prior 
agreement to accept Tripoli as her share 
of North Africa and informing her that 
she had nothing further to. say about 
trans-Mediterranean affairs. Here the 
matter rested, but it is certain that the 
Quirinal will look with a jealous eye 
upon any shift in African boundaries 
and will do all within her power to re- 
sist further French expansion in the 
Mediterranean. Italy would even like 
to own Morocco, but she has no live 
hope that she can win a position in that 
country at the present time. But cer- 
tainly any change in the status quo in 
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Morocco will be seized upon by Italy to 
obtain concessions from France. If 
France should refuse all readjustment, 
then Italy would very likely resort to 
more energetic measures to trustrate 
French ambitions. 


New INTERNATIONAL COMPLICATIONS 


But now new trouble has come from 
without. The recent invasion of Riff 
tribesmen across the border from the 
Spanish zone in a drive on Fez—the at- 
tempt of Abd-el-Krim to establish him- 
self as the active Sultan of all Morocco 
—have introduced international compli- 
cations of far-reaching significance. 
Bloody battles have been fought; and 
though the French have apparently suc- 
ceeded in driving the Riffian tribesmen 
back across the frontier, this has re- 
quired skillful tactics, a call for heavy 
reinforcements from France and an out- 
lay of an additional 5,000,000 francs 
for Moroccan pacification. Large fur- 
ther appropriations were. granted in 

une. 

These events have brought French and 
Spanish relations to a crisis. France 
has repeatedly called upon Spain to 
comply with her obligation to establish 
order in her part of Morocco. Hints in 
the French press have indicated great 
eagerness on the part of France to take 
over the Spanish zone. The Spanish 
press has commented on this French de- 
sire cynically. But it is doubtful if 
France will look with equanimity for 
any great length of time upon the organ- 
ization of native military expeditions 
within the Spanish lines, expeditions 
armed with munitions smuggled from 
the coast for the purpose of attacking 
the French position. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful if France can successfully terminate 
the war against the Riffs unless it is 
carried definitely into Abd-el-Krim’s 
territory, a step which might result in 
permanent French garrisoning, This 
would upset Spanish Riffian negotia- 
tions and shatter the status quo in the 
Mediterranean, but the benefits that 
would accrue to France from an impe- 
rialistic standpoint, are obvious. Quite 
aside from the problem of Abd-el-Krim, 
French occupation of the whole of 
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Morocco would result in prompt pacifi- 

cation, the inauguration of important de- 
velopment projects, the perfecting of 
communications and a unification of ad- 
ministration that would bring about a 
more efficient functioning of the entire 
French African empire. France, once 
having achieved hegemony over the en- 
tire western end of the Mediterranean, 
would have an inseverable line of com- 
munications with the subject hinterland. 


BriTAIN’s FEAR OF FRENCH-AFRICAN . 
Po.icy 


The main actorin the Moroccan drama, 
however, may yet prove to be Eng- 
land. English public opinion has been 
considerably stirred by stories of as- 
tounding material progress being made 
in the French-African colonies, and the 
English look with fear upon France’s 
use, past, present and future, of African 
soldiers adroitly imbued with loyalty to 
the French nation. England for herself 
could never achieve such a result in her 
own case, because of her stern adherence 
to the color line and her Kiplinesque 
theory of the “white man’s burden.” 
England is keeping a most anxious eye 
upon French politics in Morocco. So 
long as Spain remains in control of 
the coast area, England has little to 
fear, but the day that France decides to 
liquidate Spain’s bankruptcy and take 
over her sphere of contro] in Northern 
Africa, England’s most powerful Con- 
tinental rival will stand fully armed at 
the gates of the Mediterranean, and the 
possession of Gibraltar (which could 
never be held against modern artillery 
mounted on the adjacent hills) will be 
vitally important. Five years ago Eng- 
land might have traded Gibraltar for 
Ceuta, the other Gate of Hercules on the 
African shore, which is perhaps more 
valuable strategically and the posses- 
sion of which would not be such a thorn 
in Spanish pride. That chance is ap- 
parently gone, but that England will 
calmly permit her hegemony of the Med- 
iterranean and the security of her trade 
routes to India to be destroyed or even 
menaced, is very unlikely. Gibraltar, 
Malta, Cypress, Palestine, Egypt, Soma- 


ime, 
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liland, Sokotra, call the roll of British 


outposts, bold symbols of England’s 
concern down through the centuries for 
the maintenance of strategic strongholds 
all along the road to India and the Far 
East. French control of Northwest 
Africa would break the chain. Before 
that day comes Great Britain is quite 
likely to lift up her voice in protest, and 
the lion rarely roars without knowing 
its quarry. This may bring about a 
complete realignment of alliances in 
Europe. Some competent observers see 
in Morocco another Serbia and insist 
that here in Morocco has been laid a 
new fuse to a new world. conflagration 
and that recent events may be the spark 
that will light that fuse. 


Morocco’s New “SuLTAN” 


In the centre of the maelstrom towers 
the lonely, picturesque Abd-el-Krim, 
“Servant of the Merciful One,” leader 
of the Riffs, and by his own decree 
(1922), Sultan of all Merocco, “the 
only true Sultan since Abd-el-Aziz be- 
fore the coming of the French.” Abd-el- 
Krim declares: 

The sovereignty of Mulai Yousef over 
Morocco is a myth which all the Powers have 
resolved to believe, but we know that Yousef 
is a prisoner of the French and that he can not 
and does not wish to take any initiative in his 
own name. We do not wish to recognize the 
sovereignty of any prisoner, even if people 
give him the title of “Sultan.” On the con- 
trary, Yousef’s title to the throne is doubt- 
ful, as the French haye deposed two of his 
brothers to give him the sovereignty. 


Abd-el-Krim, this new despot of the 
primitive Moslem tribes of Northwest 
Africa, holds his headquarters in Aga- 
dir, the scattered village which is now 
the Riff capital. Usually he conceals 
himself from the popular gaze, after 
the approved fashion of all Oriental 
despots; but when occasion demands he 
is not averse to using the telephone, his 
motor cars and motor boats, for, de- 
clares Abd-el-Krim, “The Koran de- 
mands despotism, but does not forbid 
modernization.” This new Sultan is the 
son of a cadi or judge of Melilla, and 
has a knowledge of Spain derived from 


residence in Malaga, and a knowledge’ 


of Spanish justice and Spanish jails de- 
rived from a week’s imprisonment “for 
talking Moroccan independence.” His 
rise to leadership has been meteoric. 
Today he is the bold instigator of a new 
Holy War which is also a national war; 
and all the able-bodied tribesmen of 
the Riff have been summoned to serve 
under the holy crescent. He is the 
mysterious leader of the “ashrardah,” 
those whirling, galloping raiders, uni- 
formed in homespun djellaba and straw 


-sanduls, who have driven back the Span- 


ish, subdued the treacherous Jabalas, 
made the great Raisuli prisoner and de- 
clared Morocco free and independent of 
the outside world. Now, under the gen- 
eralship of him and_ his brother 
Mahmed, “the rider of the snow-white 
charger,” a man trained in the military 
academy of Madrid, the tribal chiefs 
have been whipped into line and their 
nomad forces shaped into a_ semi- 
modern military machine. 


Will Abd-el-Krim, who has shown 
such astounding energy, such bold abil- 
ity to organize and discipline his people, 
be able to play the conflicting avarices 
of the Mediterranean Powers one against 
the other and carve out an independent 
State? Abd-el-Krim, sitting under the 
imperial umbrella of the old Shariffs, 
smilingly announces from his palace in 
Agadir that he will not rest until the 
whole of Morocco has achieved inde- 
pendence and been united under a native 
Government. Is this the turning of the 
tide of European imperialism in Africa 
and the emergence of successful native 
autonomy? Or is Abd-el-Krim himself 
the unwitting puppet of foreign in- 
trigue? Will France toss Spain into the 
dustheap and advance upon all of Mo: 
rocco? Or will the French Socialists 
and Communists force complete with- 
drawal of French troops? What will be 
Eneland’s réle? Will she secretly lend 
aid to the natives to frustrate France? 
Here are the shifting winds of conflict 
that sooner or later, if not now, then 
a decade or a quarter of a century 
hence, are likely to fan alive the flame 
of old smoldering animosities and 
threaten again the peace of Europe. 
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India’s Struggle for 
Education 


TWO PHASES 


By Vasudeo B. Metta, on Behalf of Indian Nationalism, and Major 
Francis Yeats Brown, on Behalf of the British. Administration 


This article and the article that follows, written by a highly educated Indian and by a former 
British officer in the Indian Army, respectively, deal with a subject of absorbing interest to 
every student of national psychology, especially the contrasting psychology of East versus West, 
the cultural and “spiritual” effect of British rule in India. Mr. Metta, who was educated in 
Cambridge University, England, and who is widely known in his home country, the Bombay 
Presidency, as well as in England, as an authority on Indian and Oriental culture, sees British 
administration in India as a paralyzing and crippling influence on the Indian soul and interprets 
the rise of hundreds of national schools and colleges all over India as part of a vast movement 
by the Indian people to recover their national heritage of culture and tradition and to shake off 
the blighting effect of alien educational training upon the minds of the younger generation. 

Major Francis Yeats Brown, equally well known as a serious and broad-minded interpreter 
of Indian affairs, and who, like so many other British officials stationed in India, employed his 
leisure in studying at close range the problems of the vast and seething alien race over which 
his Government rules, gives another and a different view of the situation. He points out the 
vast difference between the Western and Eastern conceptions of education and the difficulty of — 
finding a solution. He frankly admits that Great Britain has perhaps not done her full duty in 
the premises, but brings out into strong relief a number of serious obstacles to the attainment 
under British rule of the ideal of universal education in India, stressing the fundamental lack of 
civilization of no inconsiderable portion of the land’s vast population. 


I. FROM THE STANDPOINT OF AN 
INDIAN NATIONALIST 


By VasupEo B. Metta 


Barrister; Author of ‘‘Awake, Princes,’”’ and ‘‘National Education” 


HE discontent with which India is 
ak seething today is not of sudden 
growth, due to the preachings of a 
dreamer and visionary like. Mr. Gandhi, 
as many people seem to imagine. It 


in different parts of the world, I have 
found that a well-educated American, 
German, Austrian or Russian knows 
more of the higher side of Indian life 
and thought than does an Englishman 


started at least fifty years ago. There who is equally well educated. The cul- 
are four main reasons which have tured Britisher may read Plato or trans- 
caused Indians to feel resentment lations of the Chinese poets, discourse 
against their British rulers: (1) The enthusiastically on the mysticism of the 


fact that the English take no real in- 
terest in India; (2) the social cleavage 
that exists between the Indians and their 
rulers; (3) the unnatural system of ed- 
ucation in Indian schools and colleges; 
(4) political reasons. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
British feel so little interested in India 
after two centuries of connection with 
the country. After extensive traveling 


ancient Egyptians or the suggestiveness 
of Japanese art, but, with the exception 
of a few theosophists, he cannot be in-’ 
duced to take an interest in the higher 
aspects of Indian civilization. Germany 
has no connection with India, and yet 
some of her greatest men, such as 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine and Schopen- 
hauer, were inspired by India. The 
Irish poets of our times, men like W. B. 
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af Yeats and AE (Géerné Russell), have 


always been fond of India and tried to 


express the soul of India in some of 
their best poems. But how few great 
English poets have owed their inspira- 
tion to India! Southey wrote “The 
Curse of Kehama,” it is true, but that 
work hardly deserves to rank as poetry. 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia” is 
very little read in England. There is 
the same indifference toward Indian 
philosophy in Eng- 
land. An Ameri- 
can Emerson or a 
German Schopen- 
hauer may drink 
at the fountain of 
Hindu wisdom, 
but no English 
philosopher has 
ever dreamed of 
doing so. England 
somehow prefers 
a Kipling to a Sir 
Edward Arnold as 


ing her ideas about 


India. 


There is no so- 
cial intercourse be- 
tween the British 
and the Indians in 
India. The former 
live in small col- 
onies and take ab- 
solutely no inter- 
est in life around 
them, except for 
administrative pur- 
poses. Their In- 
dia, in fact, is not 
the India of the Taj Mahal, of the sages 
of Benares, of the Indian philosophies 
and arts, which are older than those of 
the West, but it is the “Little India” 
which they live, flirt, drink and play; 
the India of Kipling’s “Plain Tales 
From the Hills.” Many of them work 
conscientiously in their offices, but even 
while they are working their heart is 
in their “Little India” and their far-off 
home in England, and hence they show 
little more than mechanical efficiency. 


The British are fond of saying that 
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they dispense justice impartially and 
that to them one Indian community is 
as good as another. This is more or less 
true; but the reasons for their impar- 
tiality are obvious. As they belong to 
none of the Indian communities, they 
cannot possibly feel more partial to- 
ward one Indian community than to- 
ward another. But when it comes to 
impartiality in any matter that concerns 
them and the Indians, they are very 

far from fair and 


just. 
Mr. Forster, an 
English novelist, 


has shown in his 
recently published 
novel, “A Passage 
to India,” what 
meanness, petti- 
ness and even un- 
scrupulousness 
characterize the 
British when there 
is a clash between 
them and the In- 
dians. In fact, the 
Anglo-Indians—as 
the English in In- 
dia are still called 
—have formed a 
caste of their own 
and arrogated to 
themselves alt 
sorts of rights and 
privileges, which 
prevent them from 
being fair toward 
Indians. 

The educational 
system which the 
British established in India about three- 
quarters of a century ago is unnatural 
in the extreme. It is not suited to the 
needs of Indians. Instead of giving 
free scope to the various faculties of 
Indian students, this system represses 
those faculties. Its object is not to 
turn out good Indians, but pseudo-Eng- 
lishmen. Lord Macaulay, the great his- 
torian of England, when education mem- 
ber of the Governor General’s Council, 
declared in his usually omniscient man- 
ner that there was nothing worth study- 
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ing in the literatures and philosophies 
of either the Indians or any other Orien- 
tal peoples, although he had never taken 
the trouble to study the works of Indian 
or other Oriental writers! His succes- 
sors echoed his idea with an almost 
equally meagre knowledge of the higher 
side‘ of Indian and ‘Oriental life. “The 
result is that Indians are still taught 
European. literatures, philosophies and 
arts through. the medinat of English. 
They get hardly any chance in the gov- 
érnmerital schools and colleges of learn: 
ing their own languages, literatures and 
philosophies.. And what is most tragic 
is that the majority of Indian students, 
after spending the most impressionable 


period of 
lives in mastering 
Western thought, 
realize that they 
know very little of 
the West. As they 
have not gone to 
Europe, they can- 
not really under- 
stand the Euro- 
pean peoples’ 
ways of thinking, 
feeling and acting, 
of which — those 
peoples’ languages 
and literatures are 
an expression. It 
would be equally 
impossible to 
make an Ameri- 
can or a British | 
boy who has never 
been to China un- 
derstand _ the 
Chinaman’s ideals 
of art and life. 
The worst result 
of the education 


that Indians re- 
ceive in schools 
and colleges is. 


that it makes them 
depreciate the 
value of their own 
history, culture 
and traditions. 
They are taught to 
regard their history as one long record 
of internecine warfare, with hardly any 
progress of any kind in any domain of 
life. They are almost led to believe that 
their religions are a mass of stupidities 
and superstitions. They are given to un- 
derstand by their European. professors 
that the Indian systems of philosophy 
are crude and devoid of logic. They 
learn to talk enthusiastically about an- 
cient Greek music, but they take no in- 
terest in their own still-living system of 
music, which in many respects is similar 
to that of the Greeks. They discuss the 
science of the Greeks and the Arabs, 
but they know nothing of the science de- 
veloped by their ancestors and which 
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was probably the original source of 
Greek and certainly of Arabian science. 

The reaction against such an unnat- 
ural and denationalizing system of edu- 
cation was inevitable. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, wish to think well of them- 
selves, and therefore they discover partly 
real and partly imaginary reasons on 
which to base their superiority over 
other nations. The British are convinced 
that in sense of honor, in sporting spirit, 
in honesty, in their: poetical literature, 
they are superior to all other modern 
peoples. The French, Germans, Japa- 
nese and Americans are equally con- 
vinced of their superiority over other 
peoples in certain respects. Similarly, 
the Indians have convinced themselves 
that they excel other peoples in spirit- 
uality. “Has not Hindu — religious 
thought conquered half the world for 
some two thousand years?” they ask. 
Nor can their contention be denied, for 
the followers of Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, both of Indian origin, make up 
about half the population ef the world, 


‘Did not Indian spiritual thought influ- 


ence some of the greatest Egyptian and 
Greek thinkers? British writers like the 
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late William Archer tried to ridicule the 
Indians’ claim to spirituality, but they 
did not succeed, because the facts sup- 
port the claims of the Indians. It 
would be absurd to say that all Indians 
are spiritual, since the majority of In- 
dians, like the majority of other peoples, 
have to devote most of their energies to 
the very material necessity of earning 
their daily livelihood; but a nation 
which can produce men like Buddha and 
Asoka, books like the Bhagwad Gita and 
buildings like the Taj Mahal, must 
surely have something spiritual in its 
character. © 


Ganpui’s REVELATION OF INDIA’s Past 


The whole Gandhi movement is based 
upon this idea of Indian spirituality. 


In his speech delivered at the Gujerat 
Political Conference in 1917 Mr. 
Gandhi said: : 


The divine word that “India alone is 
the seat of Karma (action), the rest is the 
land of Bhoga (enjoyment),” is indelibly im- 
printed on my mind. I feel that India’s mis- 
sion is different from that of other countries. 
India is fitted for the religious supremacy of 
the world. There is no parallel in the world 


Indian women drawing water from a well at Secunderabad 


ne 
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for the process of purification that this coun- 
try has voluntarily undergone. India is less 
in need of steel weapons. It has fought with 
divine weapons. It can still do so. Other na- 
tions have been votaries of brute force. India 
ean win wholly by soul force. 

A great many Indians had become 
slaves of the present and contemptuous 
of their past under the British, until Mr. 
Gandhi came and revealed to them the 
beauty of that past, of their history, 
their legends, their arts and crafts, their 
philosophies and their traditional spir- 
itual aspirations. A rational man 
might perhaps say that Mr. Gandhi has 
exaggerated the beauty of India’s past 
and refused to see its ugly side. But 
you cannot condemn Mr. Gandhi’s ex- 
tremism without at the same time con- 
demning the extremism of the British, 
who refuse to see the greatness of India’s 
past, and make too much of the achieve- 
ments of England and the rest of the 
Western world. The ancient civilization 
of India may not have been perfect, but 
what civilization, ancient or modern, 
has been perfect? One thing, however, 
must be said in favor of India’s civiliza- 
tion, and that is that it creates a spirit 
of cooperation among its people, which 
is the surest means of creating harmony 
and stability within a nation. The civi- 
lization of Greece and Rome perished 
because their peoples, inspired by the 
spirit of competition and class warfare, 
fought against each other and destroyed 
themselves. In India, however, the 
caste system prevented such a catastro- 
phe. The Kshatriyas (the warrior caste) 
never tried to fight the Brahmins (the 
priestly and learned caste), since the 
duties of their caste toward the rest of 
society were as immutably fixed by re- 
ligion, law and custom as were those 
of the Brahmins. For the same reason, 
the Sudras (the artisan caste) never 
dreamed of fighting the Vaishyas (the 
merchant caste). It is also worth noting 
that internecine warfare becomes an im- 
possibility in a society like that of In- 
dia, where people are brought up to 
think in terms of Duty (Dharma) rather 
than in terms of Right, as in the modern 
industrialized societies of the West. 
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One of the results of the awakening 
of India to a realization of its glorious. 
heritage from the past has been the 
establishment of universities where 
Eastern studies are given preference 
over Western studies. Mr. Gandhi long 
denounced the British schools in India. 
As far back as 1908 he wrote: : 


I feel that the nation’s children suffer deg- 
radation in the Government schools. I feel that 
these schools and colleges are under the influ- 
ence of a Government that has deliberately 
robbed the nation of its honor, and therefore 
the nation must withdraw its children from 
such schools. 


To remedy this condition Mr. Gandhi 
considered it necessary to establish na- 
ticnal schools and colleges; but being 
in South Africa at the time he could 
not take active steps to this end until 
1915, when he returned to India. 


NaTIONAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES: 


Since that year, however, Mr. Gandhi 
and his followers have established hun- 
dreds of national schools all over the 
country. In 1920 the Gujerat Vidya- 
pith, or University of Gujerat, was 
founded by Gandhi at Ahmedabad, 
where about 1,000 students are being 
educated today. Besides Mr. Gandhi’s 
schools and_ colleges, many other 
schools and colleges have recently been 
established in the country. The Vishwa 
Bharati University was founded by Ra- 
bindranath Tagore, the famous Indian 
poet and mystic, with the object of en- 
couraging young Indians to take pride 
in their national culture and traditions. 


‘Then there is the Osmania University at_ 


Hyderabad, where Oriental history and 
philosophy are taught through the me- 
dium of Hindustani. In the Universities 
of Benares and Aligarh Hindu and 
Islamic studies are given preference 
over Western studies. Finally, there is 
the Indian Women’s University at 
Poona, where women learn Indian cul- 
ture through Marathi, Gujerati and 
other Indian languages. 

The Nationalist movement has af- 
fected Indian artists also. Till the be- 
ginning of the present century these 
artists used to draw and model in the 
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A street scene 


European manner, because they were 
taught to believe that European art was 
the “only art worthy of the name. Then 
about 1903 a group of young Calcutta 
artists started to draw and paint in the 
ancient Indian manner, the style of the 
frescoes of the Ajanta Caves. More re- 
cently a movement was started in Bom- 
bay to revive the art of mural decora- 
tion, which had long been neglected in 
India. In architecture, also, attempts 
are being made to revive the ancient 
traditions which have given to the world 
buildings of such surpassing beauty as 
the Taj Mahal, the shrines of Abu and 
the cathedral temple of Madura. 

This whole national movement now 
actively proceeding in India shows that 
the Indians are a unified people today, 
fully conscious of their glorious tradi- 
tions of the past and earnestly striving 
to regain their independence in the He 
ture-——a people whose rights to self rule 
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in Bombay 


are indisputable. Against this national! 
demand the British oppose certain 
stereotype arguments. They say to the 
Indians: “You are not fit for self-gov- 
ernment.” On what grounds do they 
base this assumption? Certainly not on 
historical precedents. In the great In- 
dian empires of the past, under the 
Guptas, the Rajputs, the Moghuls, In- 
dians occupied all the highest positions 
in the administration of their country. 
If Indians had no talent for ruling they 
could not have produced such great 
rulers as Asoka and Akbar, such law- 
givers as Manu, such statesmen as Chan- 
dragupta and Todar Mull: If they have 
not been able to produce men as great 
as these under the British it is not their 
fault, because they have not been 
granted the opportunity to display their 
talents, for they have been given noth- 
ing but subordinate posts in the admin- 
istration of the country. One may fur- 
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ther ask: “Can any one say on historical 
or cultural grounds that Indians are not 
fit for self-government, while the Abys- 
sinians, the Afghans and the Arabs of 
the Hedjaz are?” 

It is not true, as some British pub- 
licists say, that Indians are not fit to 
sovern themselves because they are con- 
tinually fighting with each other. This 
argument is based on the reports that 
appear in British papers. But these re- 
ports are often exaggerations of insig- 
nificant and comparatively rare inci- 
dents. I have shown that there is no 
spirit of rivalry among the different 
Hindu castes, and that quarrels among 
Hindus are therefore practically un- 
known. It is true that there are some- 
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times quarrels between Windies and Mo- 
hammedans. But such quarrels are in- 
frequent and are due to a few bud- 
mashes or rowdies, belonging to the 
lower strata of Indian society. Although 
I am an Indian by nationality and have 
lived twenty years of my life in India 
I do not know of any occasion when 
higher class Hindus and Mohammedans 
ever quarreled and came to blows. It 
should also be borne in mind that al- 


‘though the Protestants and Roman Cath- 


olics in the sixteenth century were 
slaughtering each other in England, 
France and other European countries 
no one has ever dreamed of saying that 
the European nations were not fit to 
govern themselves in those times! 


Il. FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
BRITISH ADMINISTRATION 


By Francis Yeats Brown 
Formerly Major in the Seventeenth Indian Cavalry 


tended that the material progress 

of India has been immense under 
British rule, the mental condition of the 
people, judged by the Western standard 
of literacy, has not shown similar im- 
provement. Indeed, the fact that out of 
the 247,000,000 people in British India 
{there are another 72,000,000 people 
living under native Princes) only 19,- 
000, 000 can read and write; and that at 
the present moment only 4 per cent. of 
the population are receiving primary 
education, raises a question which must 
be answered if British rule in India is 
to be vindicated. 

Critics of the Administration have not 
been slow in pointing out the defects of 
the British educational policy in India, 
its overinsistence on Western learning, 
its unsuitability to Eastern tempera- 
ment, and, above all, the inadequate 
funds at the disposal of the authorities. 
In the Philippines, the critics point out, 
schools have increased almost twice as 
fast as schools in India. 

On one point only are British admin- 
istrators and their opponents agreed: 
that until a broad and firmly “based 


IN ended it may be fairly con- 


scheme of popular education can be 
brought to fruition democratic govern- 
ment can exist only in name in India. 
At present barely 5 per cent. of the 
population are enfranchised, and that it 
would be possible to: give the vote to a 
greater number immediately not even 
the most fervent Nationalists would ven- 
ture to claim. It is only by extending 
the ideas of the masses and enlarging | 
their outlook beyond the bounds in 
which tradition at present confines 
them that they can gain the impulse and 
energy necessary for the attainment of 
political and economic well-being. With- 
out education there can be no nation in 
India such as her educated classes de- 
sire. That there is, then, a vital need for 
primary education, and that this demand _ 
has not been met, may be readily con- 
ceded. Are the British to blame for this 
state of affairs? 


Inpia’s DemMAND For “HicHER” 
EDUCATION 


Both as regards the nature of the edu- 
cation to be given and the methods to be 
employed there exist difficulties and 
divergencies of opinion as little realized 


by the outside world as they are neg- 
lected by the Nationalists within India’s 
borders. The divergencies of opinion go 
to the root of the old dispute between 
Eastern and Western culture. Is the 
Western conception of civilization, 
based on names and forms and facts, to 
be accepted as the foundation of Indian 
education, or is there indeed a higher 
philosophy than that of pure reason? 
Mr. Gandhi declares that such a higher 
philosophy exists. His view is as fol- 
lows: : 

The ordinary meaning of education is a 
knowledge of letters. To teach boys reading 
and writing and arithmetic is called primary 
education. What do you propose to do by 
giving a boy primary education? Will you add 
an inch to his happiness? Do you wish to 
make him discontented with his cottage and his 
lot? The foundation that Macaulay laid of 
education has enslaved us. * * * It was not 
that we did not know how to invent machinery, 
but our forefathers knew that if we set our 
heart after such things we would become slaves 
and lose our moral fibre. They, therefore, after 
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due deliberation, decided ‘that we should do 
only what we could do with our hands and feet. 


They saw that our real happiness and health . 


consisted in the proper use of our hands and 
feet. * 
point in connection with machinery. 


And without going as far as Mr. - 


Gandhi, who believes that: “India’s sal- 
vation consists in unlearning what she 


has learned in the last fifty years. The 


railways, telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, 
doctors and such like, have all to go and 
the so-called upper classes have to learn 
to live the simple peasant life, knowing 
it to be the life-giving, true happiness,” 
it is impossible not to sympathize with 


* * J cannot recall a single good 


a recoil—indeed a revolt—from the ar-. 


rogant attitude of the West toward East-. 


ern learning typified in Macaulay’s 


memorandum, wherein he dismissed 


Sanskrit, mother of language and grand- | 
mother of philosophy, as of little worth, . 
recommending that English be adopted — 


as the basis of all instruction. 
Macaulay was no doubt 


Ewing Galloway 
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mistaken. 
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Such smug conceit was not found in 
men whose lives were cast in India, such 
as Clive and Warren Hastings, who 
knew the value of Eastern culture. And 
though the average subaltern or minor 
civil officer does not busy himself with 
the wisdom of the Vedanta, or the beati- 
tudes of Nirvana, the scholars of the 
English-speaking world are undoubtedly 
beginning io realize the debt they owe 
to Sanskrit. Some sixty Vedic and post- 
Vedic tests have been issued from the 
University of Oxford and some forty 
from Harvard. The Western awakening 
to the value of the ancient Aryan litera- 
ture, with its strangely modern psychol- 
ogy and physiology (vitamins and auto- 
suggestion, for instance, were talked 
about by the shores of the Ganges 3,000 
years ago), may yet have a vital effect 
on Western culture, or indeed assume 
the proportions of a new Renaissance. 
Both in India and England there is a 
growing body of students who realize 
that not Great Britain only but the 
whole world has much to learn from 
India. These thinkers deplore the ten- 
dencies which are urging the land of the 
Vedic sages and the birthplace of 
Buddha to exchange her heritage of 
philosophy for cheap political catch- 
words. 

But admitting that India is old in her 
knowledge of the mind of man, she re- 
mains young in much that the West 
has discovered in the domain of matter. 
The question is, what sort of education 
does Young India desire? 


Inp1a’s Uncrivintizep Masses Bar 
PROGRESS 


On the one hand are industrialists, 
demanding early vocational training; on 
the other, Mr. Gandhi, with his Tol- 
stoyan rusticity. Between the two stand 
the Nationalist politicians, who, failing 
in their attempt to found schools of 
their own, now demand thai the Central 
Government should immediately provide 
universal, free, compulsory, vernacular 
primary education. A large demand, yet 
a natural one. Every. civilized nation 
demands that its children shall learn 
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current ideas of citizenship by these — 
means. Why not India? 

The answer lies in the economic and 
social condition of the people. Univer- 
sal education presupposes civilization. 
India is both civilized and not civilized. 
It is a country of contrasts. Living 
within a few hundred miles of a poet 
like Rabindranath Tagore, or a scientist 
like Bose, wild human creatures wander 
in the forest under conditions similar to 
those of the Stone Age. Ten millions of 
these so-called “Animists” are scattered 
throughout the peninsula. Some drink 
the blood of human sacrifice, when the 
police are not there to prevent them. 
Others, more advanced, have substituted 
a pig for the human victim. Educated 
Indians have made no attempt to reform 
these tribes; that has been left to the 
much-maligned- Christian missionary. 
Progress has naturally been slow. No 
Government could catch all these people 
and confine their children in. schools. 
The experiment was tried, as a matter 
of fact, but proved a cruel failure. Yet 
as long as these forest people remain 
happy in their jungles and ignorant of 
the benefits that the Western educator 
would confer on them India will re- 
main open to the reproach of being, 
statistically at least, an ignorant and un- 
enlightened country. Again, there are 
many “criminal” tribes, such as the 
Nats and Doms and Changars, number- 
ing their members by the million, to 
whom thieving and vagrancy are second 
nature, if not religious duty. Many a 
day must pass before these tribes can be 
settled, without undue coercion and 
cruelty. As to wandering beggars, it is 
calculated that there are 5,000,000 of 
them in Hindustan. Many are boys and 
girls of educable age, and according to 
popular belief they are learning the 
mysteries of life instead of the mysteries © 
of the alphabet. Any attempt to take 
them from their favorite haunts would 
not unreasonably be resented. These 
people will be deprived of education for 
some time to come, whatever reformers 
and uplifters may do. 

Then there is the serious question of 
the “untouchables,” and though here 
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there is hope and signs of a change in 
Indian opinion, at present the barriers 
of caste and custom are at a height that 
we in the West can but dimly realize. 
The Nationalists, and indeed all edu- 
cated Indians, are doing their best to 
diminish these barriers of class preroga- 
tive, but they still form a stubborn ob- 
stacle to progress. To alter family 
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of reform. Public opinion is against it. 
Municipal authorities have the power to 
compel students to attend school in the 
areas where the compulsory principle 
has been voted, but so far these bodies 
have shown great timidity in putting the 
principle into practice. 

With regard to the medium of instruc- 
tion the question at once arises: Which 


King George’s Outdoor Hospital, which forms part of the Lucknow Medical College. 
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staffed by Indian natives and is said to be the finest medical college in India, 


usages which have been hallowed by 
religion and confirmed by 3,000 years 
of practice is no light matter. It is to 
the lasting credit of Indians of the 
higher castes and an earnest of the seri- 
ousness with which educaticnal prob- 
lems are regarded today by Indians in 
India, that Brahman and “untouchable,” 
as well as Hindu and Moslem, are being 
found together more frequently in the 
same schoolroom. But even if all teach- 
able children were enrolled (and they 
aie not, by any means) universality of 
education would still be but a pious 
hope until caste distinctions are either 
altered or abrogated. 

The inability to apply compulsion 
generally is another snag in the current 


of the vernaculars of India shall be 
adopted? Bengali, Hindi and Urdu are 
languages spoken by millions of chil- 
dren, To adopt one to the disregard of 
the others is impossible; to use all 
three, as well as the other tongues 
spoken in the South and North, is not 
impossible, but it is an expensive and 
cumbersome, although no doubt a neces- 
sary, solution. In some parts of the 
United Provinces, for instance, it will be 
necessary to obtain teachers who can 
speak three languages, or treble the staff 
required for a uni-lingual district. = 
But the greatest difficulty of all is 
finance. Who is to pay for a compre- 
hensive scheme of education? India is 
a poor country. She does not care to be 
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rich. She is mistress of philosophies so 
magnificent that the struggle and sweat 
of Western cities seem vile to her by 
comparison. Her thinkers are not in 
love with the Western world of achieve- 
ment. We have attained control over 
steam and steel; they over the human 
body and mind. Which is the better 
knowledge? Who can answer such ques- 
tions? Not young Indians, certainly, 
who attribute their country’s poverty 
solely to the machinations of the Eng- 
lish. India, they declare, was rich once 
upon a time, and would be rich again 
were she not bled white to keep the mills 
of Lancashire working and to provide 
pensions for British bureaucrats. The 
facts, however, do not support this fre- 
quent cry of exploitation. The mills of 
Lancashire continue to work because the 
Indian peasant insists on getting value 
for the rupees he spends on clothing, 
and for no other reason. Last year he 
bought more English cotton goods, not 
less, in spite of all Nationalistic urging 
t. avoid the produce of the exploiting 
alien. In the matter of administration 
it is demonstrable that the Indian Civil 
Service is the cheapest bureaucracy in 
the world, taking into consideration the 
number governed. And®*faulty though 
that system may be, the pages of Indian 
history may be turned in vain to find a 
better. What of the 40,000 miles of 
railroads and the greatest irrigation sys- 
tem in the world, which British capital 
and British energy have built? What of 
the engineers, scientists and doctors who 
have contributed to India’s health and 
wealth? What of the Brit‘sh political 
institutions, laboriously transplanted to 
Delhi and the provincial capitals? All 
these are devices for exploitation, say 
the Young India group. Yet in the last 
twelve centuries, during which foreign- 
ers have ruled in Hindustan, there is 
only a space of fifty years, under the 
Great Mogul Akbar, that compares at 
all to the civil and religious liberty that 
India now enjoys under British rule. 
The drain on India’s wealth which 
British rule is supposed to entail is not 
confirmed by statistics. Last year India 
absorbed the whole gold output of South 
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Africa. Some was fashioned into gold 
ornaments for women, some was buried 
under ground, and it is said that about 
1,000,000 gold sovereigns disappear in 
this way annually. Meanwhile savings 
bank deposits rise at the rate of about 
$50,000,000 a year. 


EpUCATION AND UPLIFT 


It is a common characteristic of hu- 
man nature to blame the “other fellow” 
for our woes, but the truth as regards 
Indian education seems to be that there 
is a vicious circle difficult to break. The 
peasants will remain poor until they are 
educated. Until they are educated they 
will not want to be rich. At present all 
they ask is to be left alone to till their 
fields in peace. 

But the masses must be uplifted in 
India. Every one is agreed on that 
point, except the masses themselves! 
Might not then some revenue be diverted 
from the army, ask the enthusiasts, for 
the sacred cause of education? The an- 
swer is No. And if the question could 
be fairly put to the aforesaid peoples of 
India there would be at least 50,000,000 
noes from Northern India alone, where 
the work of the army is known and its 
value appreciated. For it is not gener- 
ally known that India has a long and 
dangerous frontier, infested by wild 
tribes. In the four years from 1919 to 
1923 there were 1,000 kidnappings and 
5900 murders along that frontier; and 
property to the value of $800,000 was 
looted. Half a million armed men are 
watching any sign of weakness in India 
and are ready to emulate the exploits of 
Mahmud the Ghazi and Timur the Tar- 
tar, as soon as they see a chance to 
saddle up and ride into the flat lands of 
the Ganges. An Indian army of 200,000 
men is not an excessive insurance 
against this risk. Mr. Gandhi suggests 
giving the tribesmen spinning wheels, to 
distract them from looting in the plains. 
And one must suppose that if the lower 
nature of the Central Asians should 
therefore get the better of their acquired 
placidity, Mr. Gandhi’s disciples would 
oppose their attacks with soul force. But 
such expedients have not been received 
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with any enthusiasm in the menaced ter- 
ritory. Indeed, all practical politicians, 
Indian as well as British, are agreed 
that the army cannot be reduced beyond 
its present minimum. 

Thus, although there have been many 
criticisms of British educational policy, 
few constructive suggestions have been 
put forward. A recent Indian writer ex- 
plains his lack of concrete remedies as 
follows: 

I am sure that the shrewd British politicians 
into whose hands the destinies of India have 
fallen know better than me what course would 
prove beneficial or otherwise to India. The 
obvious reason why they do not follow the right 
policy is not because they do not know it, but 
because they believe, and perhaps rightly, that 
by so doing they would not be able to continue 
their autocratic rule over and economic exploi- 
tation of India. 

This is the tenor of many less explicit 
reproaches to Great Britain, and for this 
reason it cannot be too emphatically 
stated that, however unimaginative the 
British system of education in India may 
be. it is at all events disinterested and 
sincere. To impugn the motive for giv- 
ing India the best that England had in 
_ her own country is as unkind as it is 
illogical. For how would a conquering 
power have proceeded whose object 
was to keep its subjects enslaved and 
inarticulate? Surely not by teaching 
them the speech, culture and political 
traditions of our “Satanic civilization,” 
to quote Mr. Gandhi again! 


Tuer Mission or INDIAN WOMEN 


There is only one way, in the writer’s 
belief, in which India’s educational 
problem can and will be solved. It is a 
simple, undramatic way. The women of 
India must take up education. If this 
were to come about on a large scale— 
and perhaps it will, for miracles are 
more likely to happen in India than in 
any other country on earth—the diffi- 
culties would melt away like morning 
mist. As soon as the women of India 
leave the seclusion of their homes and 
enter the schoclrooms India will get 
what she wants in education when and 
how she wants it. Without women in 
the schools what country can pay for 
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} nary education? Without women 
what culture is possible, for East or 
West, brown or white? 


Will the Indian woman enlarge the » 
circle of her family life and bring its 
beautiful traditions to the service of the 
nation that is being born? Will she 
learn what East and West have to teach 
her and pass it on to others? Will she 
find a means whereby all that is wise 
and good in the caste system may be 
adapted to the needs of today, while all 
that is ridiculous and restricting is abol- 
ished? Will she be tolerant of castes 
and creeds? The answers to these ques- 
ticns must be sought in the villages of 
India and nowhere else. India, through 
the ages, has been noted for the self- 
sacrifice of her womankind. When the 
time is ripe her women will be ready. 


Meanwhile, if India looks deep into 
her heart, “turning her tears inward,” 
as her sages say, she may find that it is 
in her best interest that England should 
guard her frontier cnd keep her internal 
peace, while she devctes herself to tasks 
that are greater, although less easily de- 
fined, because they are in the realm of 
spirit. 

Mahatma Gandhi, whatever the prac- 
tical results of his idealism may be, 
stands out as a great figure about the 
squabbles of his time. But his reign of 
righteousness can be inaugurated only 
in a country where every man’s life 
and every man’s wife is secure and all 
are free to cultivate their ideals. And if, 
on the contrary, India is to leave the 
ancient paths her fathers trod and ven- 
ture on the troubled waters of modern 
industrialism, political and economic 
stability will become still more essential 
if the ills of industrialism are to be 
mitigated and its fruits enjoyed. 

India’s advantage lies in having been 
able to take unto herself the good things 
of the West and to reject the bad. Brit- 
ish rule has opened a book of knowl- 
edge to a people of great intellectual 
power. They may read or not as they 
choose, but when the West proffers that 
book of knowledge, it is a mistake to 
throw away the labor of centuries sim- 
ply because an alien hand brings the gift. 


The design of the central building of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem made by Patrick 
Geddes the well-known architect, sociologist and professor at the University of Edinburgh, 
; Scotland 
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PRIL 1, 1925, was a red-letter day 
in the history of the Jewish 
people and probably also in the 

history of human culture, for it was on 
that day that the long dreamed of He- 
brew University became a_ reality. 
Hitherto there were in Palestine some 
laboratories for microbiology and bio- 
chemistry, but there was no actual 
teaching organization such as that which 
has just commenced its activities. 

By most people the work of regenera- 
tion which has been in progress in Pal- 
estine for some decades is primarily as- 
sociated with the material needs of 
Jewry. But the cultural aspect of this 
“return to the land” movement and the 
efforts for a revival of Hebrew culture 
with which it is so closely knitted are 
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generally unknown to the world at 
large. Of no national movement is it. 
so emphatically true as of Zionism that 
education is the lifebreath of a national 
movement. Zionism is an attempt to 
restore national life to a people cut off 
almost entirely from its ancestral life, 
scattered over the face of the earth, par- 
ticipating in every culture, speaking all 
languages, assimilated to all types of 
national life, and thus in constant and 
ever-growing danger of being split up 
into fragments and losing all semblance 
of national cohesion. 

The problem of Zionism is much 
harder than that of other national move- 
ments. It has to bring back the people, 
or some considerable section of it, to 
the land—a task complicated by all 


sorts of political and economic difficul- 
ties; and at the same time it has to 
secure that the heterogeneous body of 
human beings so brought together shall 
be fused and molded into a recogniz- 
able national group. The first of these 
objects is being achieved primarily by 
practical colonizing work in Palestine; 
the second demands above all things a 
national system of education for those 
who are to live there. since it is prima- 
raily through education that the fusion 
of the diverse elements into a national 
whole can be brought about. For this 
two requirements are essential. In the 
first place, a national education must be 
carried on in the national language; for 
that group-sense which is necessary to 
the being of a nation is intimately 
bound up with a tie of a common and 
distinctive idiom. And in the second 
place, a national education must exist 
which maintains and emphasizes the 
sense of continuity with a national 
past. Thus, although the precise form 
and scope of the national education 
needed by the Jews in-Palestine at pres- 
ent cannot definitely be mapped out, it 
is at least essential that the education 
should be in’ Hebrew, which is the 
national language of Jewry, and that it 
should pay considerable attention to the 
history of the Jewish people, to the 
characteristic ideas and ways of thought 
with which their national life has been 
associated in the past, and to the litera- 
ture in which those ideas and ways of 
thought are embodied. 

Jewish culture, it is well to note, is 
not a higher kind of Jewish learning or 
a special reserve of the scholars and the 
educated class. It is the whole intellec- 
tual and spiritual expression of the Jew- 
ish people—the fund of ideas and ideals 
which it has created during its long life, 
its outlook on the world, its literature 
of all ages, its history in the past, its 
hope in the future, the total product 
of the Jewish state—that is Jewish cul- 
iure. The two basic foundations of this 

culture are the Bible and the Hebrew 
language. The first is the depository of 
its profoundest conceptions and its fun- 
damental teachings, the other the per- 
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manent instrument of its thought. Upon 
these two foundations there were erected 
almost the whole spiritual heritage of 
the Jew, the religious ceremonials of his 
life as outlined in his codes, and the 
observances woven into his daily con- 
duct which have molded Jewish charac- 
ter for generations, giving to it its 
special qualities and definite form. In 
the culture of most of the great nations 
we include a specific development of 
art, of architecture and building, of 
painting and sculpture, of music and 
drama. But Jewish culture, owing to the 
unique circumstances of its growth, has 
no corresponding development worthy 
of note. The Jewish spirit has found no 
permanent expression save in life and in 
literature; and even the greater part of 
its literary tradition is innocent of art. 
But what it lacks in variety and form of 
beauty, Jewish culture makes up in 
spiritual depth and in intensity. It is 
the thought of a people which, through 
a long period of history, has been de- 
voted to a peculiar idea’ of God and of 
human life and has preserved and de- 
veloped that idea with a zeal and a loy- 
alty unparalleled and under a sustained 
trial such as no other people has suf- 


fered. 


Errect oF ANTI-SEMITISM 


The revival of Jewish culture had not 
at first an immediate and obvious asso- 
ciation with the aspiration for a national 
restoration. It is true that love for Zion 
is now a leading motive with the pio- 
neers of the new Hebrew movement. But 
it was not till the recrudescence of 
anti-Jewish feeling in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century came to arouse 
the Jewish people from their belief in 
the advent of an age of universal equal- 
ity and fraternity, which they had cher- 
ished for over half a century in spite of 
most glaring facts, that a clear national 
consciousness inspired the writers asso- 
ciated with this movement. The Jewish 
awakening, which was produced by the 
anti-Semitic outbursts in Germany and 
by the more brutal persecutions in Rus- 
sia, gave a great impulse to the latent 
national yearning of the Jewish people. 
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That yearning found a 
double expression in 
literature. On the one 
side are the Jewish 
writers who, with their 
ideas rooted in Euro- 
pean culture, reasoned 
out the logical neces- 
sity for the Jews to be 
a separate people. On 
the other side are the 
Hebrew writers who, 
with their thoughts 
rooted in Jewish cul- 
ture, called on their 
brethren to realize the 
national hope for the 
return to Zion. But 
this difference of em- 
phasis on the objective 
of the Jewish national 
movement has not pre- 
vented both aspects of 
Jewish nationalism 
from being united in 
the movement _ itself. 
Both spiritual and po- 
litical Zionists—to give 
them the names by 
which they are distin- 
guished—look for the 
realization of their 
aims in the resetile- 
ment of Palestine. An- 
‘other common bond 
between the two sections is their opposi- 
tion to the assimilationist tendencies of 
the Jewish communities in the diaspora 
which regards the whole of Judaism, 
save its monotheistic creed, as sordid or 
obsolete, and proceeds to get rid of it, 
sometimes by gradual so-called reform- 
ing stages, sometimes by more radical 
methods. 

Before the war there were mainly 
three institutions working to provide a 
modern education for Jewish children 
in the Palestinian towns. These were 
under the auspices of English, French 
and German Jews respectively. Each 
worked along lines conditioned not so 
much by any specifically Jewish aims, 
as by the outlook which its leaders de- 
rived from being themselves assimilated 
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The Earl of Balfour (at left) during his visit to Palestione for the 
opening of the Hebrew University. 
Weitzman and Nachum Sokoloff, leader of the World Zionist 


Next to ‘him are Dr. Chaim 
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to the culture of this or that European 
country. Their activities were advan- 
tageous In many ways and they suc- 
ceeded in familiarizing certain sections 
of the Jewish population of Palestine 
with the methods and subjects of Occi- 
dental education. At the same time, 
however, they set up a false conception 
of the object to which Jewish education 
in Palestine should be directed, inas- 
much as they associated the idea of mod- 
ern education with the idea of English, 
French or German education. Thus, 
from the Zionist point of view, which 
demands a system of education that 


shall be modern in method and extent,’ 


but at the same time true to the national 
spirit and free from any tendency to 
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assimilate the pupils to other nations 
than their own, the work of these or- 
ganizations was in some ways helpful, 
but in others harmful. This, however, 
applies only to the educational institu: 
tions in the towns. 


In the agricultural colonies, which - 


sprang up as a direct result of national 
strivings, the Zionist idea had freer 
scope in the field of education. The 
schools in the colonies were not pro- 
vided by philanthropists for Jewish 
children who would otherwise have had 
no education, but came into existence 
with the colonies themselves. They, 
therefore, expressed with more or less 
completeness the spirit which animates 
this Jewish renaissance. The language 
of instruction in the schools of all these 
Jewish agricultural colonies has always 
been Hebrew. One cannot overestimate 
the difficulties with which the founders 
of these schools had to contend in their 
efforts. Hebrew had been long out of 
use as a medium of everyday inter- 
course and was not even their own 
mother-tongue. It speaks much for the 
enthusiasm of those who founded these 
schools and for the ability of the early 
teachers that they overcame all these 
difficulties and established Hebrew 
everywhere in the colonies as the lan- 
guage of instruction. It is thanks to 
their work that Hebrew is now natur- 
ally the everyday language of the 
younger generation of Palestinian Jews 
on the land. The education given in 
the colony schools comprises the usual 
elementary school subjects, as well as 
Arabic, some knowledge of which is 
necessary for the Palestinian Jew. The 
Bible and Jewish history are, of course, 
taught also, and in some of the colony 
schools the pupils are now also taught 
a considerable amount of English. 


Schools of the elementary type are 
not the only schools that have grown 
out of the Jewish renaissance in Pales- 
tiae. The growth of the colonization 
movement produced a demand for sec- 
ondary education and led to the found- 
ing of such schools in the towns. 
Among these ‘secondary schools one 
may mention the Jaffa High School, the 
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Tachkemoni and the Bezalel School of 
Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem as playing 
a most important part in the develop- 
ment of higher education. 


SuccessFuL Hich ScHOOL _ 
The Jaffa High School was founded 


in 1907 to meet the demand for a more 
advanced education than could be ob- 
tained in the Hebrew schools then exist- 
ing in Palestine. The resources of the 
committee which started it were small, 
but they were fortunate in securing the 
sympathy and assistance of the late 
Alderman Moser, an Anglo-Jewish phil- 
anthropist, who provided a handsome 
and capacious building and _ liberally 
supported the school for many years. 
The greatest difficulties with which the 
promoters of the school-had to contend 
arose from having to give a modern 
higher education in a language which 
had never been used for that purpose. 
They had to create the terminology re- 
quired for teaching scientific subjects, 
and the teachers themselves had to learn 
before they could teach. Moreover, the 
high school attracted pupils from Rus- 
sia, who were not familiar with Hebrew 
as a spoken language, and this added 
to the difficulty of making Hebrew the 
sole medium of instruction. Yet today 
the curriculum of the school embraces, 
in the higher classes, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry and Latin, besides 
European languages, Turkish and Ara- 
bic. A number of universities in Europe 
have accepted its graduating certificate 
as equivalent to that of a European 
secondary school, so that the experi- 
ment has been amply justified from a 
general educational standpoint. The 
number of pupils, which was under a 
hundred in 1907, had risen to 700 be- 
fore the war and is now nearly 2,000. 

The Tachkemoni is another higher 
grade school at Jaffa. It was founded 
by the orthodox wing of Zionists. .The 
standard of education which it imparts 
is almost equivalent in every way to 
that of the Jaffa High School, while 
its training is on strictly orthodox Jew- 
ish lines. 


In the Bezalel School of Arts and 
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Crafts at Jerusalem the Zionists have 
attacked the problem of education on 
the artistic side. The attempt to create 
a specifically Jewish art was fraught 
with many difficulties. Broadly speak- 
ing, Jewish artists are not Jewish except 
by birth; their subjects and methods 
are borrowed. The Jewish tradition of 
the last few centuries is almost wholly 
devoid of any interest in art, but the 
work of the Bezalel School has already 
done much, not only to stimulate the 
national feeling among Jews in many 
parts of the world by its artistic prod- 
ucts, but its carpets, woodwork and fili- 
gree work stand out as creations at 
once artistically valuable and specific- 
ally Jewish in character. 


Besides the schools, there are other 
indications of the expansion of Jewish 
culture in Palestine, where it has no 
indigenous culture to compete with, and 
is, therefore, more stimulated and en- 
couraged than in Europe. Every Jewish 
centre and every colony has its Beth- 
Am or popular club, where debates and 
lectures and social entertainments take 
place in the national language. 


In Palestine, Jewish culture and the 
Hebrew language are thus becoming the 
normal language and culture of the 
people; there is being established a 
Jewish way of life and a Jewish adap- 
tation of modern culture; and in a com- 
munity which is gradually developing 
a full and many-sided activity the Jew- 
ish element is dominant. Thus, little 
by little, there is springing up a power- 
ful Jewish cultural influence and a 
great source of nourishment for the crea- 
tive imagination. The question of the 
political form which the Jewish national 
centre is to take becomes of subordinate 
importance when we regard Zionism 
from the point of view of Jewish cul- 
ture. Even if there were a Jewish State 
in Palestine, we should have to apply to 
it the words that Ibsen used of Norway: 
“States like ours cannot hold their own 
by material forces; but nations like ours 
can earn the right to exist by laboring 
for culture.” 


Turning now to the steps which, 
under the influence of the national 
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movement, have been taken in the dias- 
pora to foster Jewish culture, here again 
the most notable and the most impor- 
tant is the endeavor to make Hebrew a 
living and spoken language. This is 
showing itself by the founding of num- 
bers of regular Hebrew day schools, 
where a modern education is given in 
that language; the establishment of 
societies of adults for Hebrew speaking, 
the holding of conferences for the same 
object, the publication of Hebrew books 
for the instruction and edification of 
the young, the growth of a modern He- 
brew literature embracing every form 
of literary art, and lastly, in the organi- 
zation of a Hebrew press comprising 
journals and reviews which may take 
their place among the best of their class 
in Europe. In every country there has 
been a quickening of the Jewish con- 
sciousness, showing itself in the renewal 
of. the study of Jewish achievements 
and in the outbursts of a literary activ-' 
ity directly prompted by Jewish na- 
tional feeling. In every country, too, 
where there is an organized Jewish 
community there has appeared a peri- 
odical literature designed to foster that 
cause. One other factor should be 
mentioned—the Jewish theatre, which 
chooses its subjects largely from the 
ideas or the personalities dear to the 
national consciousness. 


AIMS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


We thus see how the advancement of 
neo-Hebraic culture, both in Palestine 
and the diaspora, has been creating the 
need for every type of institution of 
higher learning and has been preparing 
the way for the Hebrew University, 
among the leading functions of which 
one may include the following: (1) To 
supply the needs of the new Jewish 
settlers in Palestine, whose children to 
obtain a university education have 
hitherto had to go to Europe, where, 
unfortunately, all universities are not 
open to them; (2) to surmount the 
difficulties caused during the last few 
years by a movement, anti-Semitic in 
fact, though represented as anti-foreign, 
that has resulted in German universities 


applying to Jewish students the percent- 
age norm which was in operation in 
Russia in pre-war days, and in signs of 
similar movements in France and Swit- 
zetland; (3) to effect a compromise 
between the old education and the new 
by harmonizing as much of the past 
with the present as can be reasonably 
expected, by creating an atmosphere 
that will be Jewish with an intensity 
not known elsewhere; (4) to provide 
opportunities for Jewish scholars and 
teachers who are discriminated against 
in other universities. 

The use of Hebrew as a medium of 
instruction in the new university does 
not necessarily mean that all subjects 
from the very beginning will be taught 
exclusively in Hebrew; nor does it mean 
that distinguished guests invited to lec- 
ture must lecture in Hebrew. There 
will, no doubt, be need at present to 
teach some subjects temporarily in a 


language other than Hebrew; and it will 


always be necessary to keep the gates 
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of academic hospitality open to eminent 
visitors from abroad, 

- The teaching staff and the students 
of the University of Jerusalem are be- 
ing drawn from the Jewish subjects of 
almost as many States as have Jews 
within their dominions. There are Pal- 
estinian, Russian, English, American, 
French, German Jews, with a corre- 
sponding variety of speech. Clearly, no 
university can undertake to teach in a 
tower of Babel. It must at least, as a 
permanent system, teach in a single Jan- 
guage, and that single language can 
only be Hebrew, because no European 
language could be preferred to another 
without involving the university in in- 
ternational politics and shattering the 
unity of Jewry in relation to the uni- 
versity. An English or German uni- 
versity in Jerusalem cannot appeal to - 
all Jews throughout the world without 
distinction of political allegiance; so 
that such a university would fail in one 
of its chief purposes—becoming a 
spiritual centre for the whole of Jewry. 


Wide World Photos 


fntrance to the buildings of the Hebrew University at Jerusalem, of which only a part has 
so far been completed 
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been thrown upon the financial 

breakdown of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire by the one man who 
could authoritatively discuss the subject, 
namely, Dr. Alexander Popovics, Govy- 
ernor of the Austro-Hungarian Bank 
during the World War, later Hungarian 
Minister of Finance and now Governor 
of the Hungarian State Bank. The rev- 
elations he makes are contained in a 
relatively small, but entirely complete 
book, “Das Geldwesen im Kriege” (“Fi- 
nances in War’’), which is published as 
a volume in the great series entitled 
“Economic and Social History of the 
World War,” under the general editor- 
ship of Dr. James T. Shotwell, for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

To those interested in Austro-Hun- 
garian finance it was always known 
that even normally the currency system 
of the Dual Monarchy was not a par- 
ticularly good one, while it is generally 
remembered that Austrian and Hunga- 
rian crowns were among the first cur- 
rencies to suffer from war inflation. 
The downfall of the monarchy is, in- 
deed, coupled by Dr. Popovics, in com- 
mon with some others, with the depre- 
ciation of the crown by over 58 per 
cent. before the signing of the armistice 
in November, 1918. 

The financial arm which the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire used for the war was 
the Austro-Hungarian Bank, the insti- 
tution into which the old Austrian Na- 
tional Bank had evolved between 1867 
and 1878, when it became the bank of 
paper currency issue of the Dual Mon- 
archy by agreement between Austria 
and Hungary. Though the Hungarians 


\ GREAT deal of new light has just 


continued to agitate for a national bank 
or a bank of issue of their own, the 
question never grew acute again after 
both Governments had settled on this 
method of fiscal banking. The Austro- 
Hungarian Bank was a private corpora- 
tion, the head of which was the Gov- 
ernor, who presided over the Board of 
Managers, consisting of six Austrians 
and six Hungarians. The Vienna and 
Budapest branches of the bank were 
managed each by a Vice Governor, both 
of whom, or their representatives, were 
entitled to sit on the Board of Managers. 
The agreements between the Austrian 
and Hungarian Governments and _ the 
bank were made for a number of years. 
Though Dr. Popovics hints at some of 
the difficulties encountered by the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian Governments in 
providing for the empire a currency 
that would be both stable and elastic, 
he omits stating that the greatest causes 
of trouble were the everlasting clashes 
between Austria and Hungary, and po- 
litical strife within both countries. 
Hungary was ever under the impression 
that she was being discriminated against, 
while Austria believed that her position 
of precedence was being threatened by 
the sister State. The question, then, was 
not simply a sound currency for a single 
State—in itself a great task—but one 
that would suit and please both States. 
The basis of the currency therefore was 
compromise; the currency system itself 
remaining ever the subject of the cus- 
toms and commercial treaties made pe- 
riodically between Austria and Hungary. 

Summing up the currency situation 
prevailing when the Dual Monarchy en- 
tered upon the war, Dr. Popovics says: 
“The currency was equal not only to the 
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~ demands of normal times, but could 
withstand also temporary economic 
crises, thanks to the perspicacious and 
generally esteemed management of the 
Note Bank. This was so despite the in- 
completeness of its legal structure and 
inadequacy of its material (gold) basis. 
Possibly it could have weathered a war- 
like involvement of little intensity and 
small scope without a total collapse re- 
suliing. But it was absolutely not con- 
_ stituted to cope with the more violent 
and prolonged attacks that would doubt- 
less be made upon it by a more general 
and longer war of the monarchy, régard- 
less of military successes.” 
On July 19, 1914, the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Ministry of the Exterior notified 
the Governor of the Austro-Hungarian 


Bank that, in view of the investigations. 


made of the assassination at Serajevo, 
the Government intended to transmit to 
Belgrade on July 25 an ultimatum re- 
quiring action by Serbia within forty- 
eight hours. The notice given was to 
serve as information only, it seemed, 
since the Ministry hoped that European 
complications would not come from this 
act. The governor of the bank, how- 
ever, was of the opinion that he could 
not limit himself to taking notice of 
what he had been told. Four days 
later he learned that the Government 
intended mobilizing eight army corps, 
and during the night of July 25-20 this 
mobilization was ordered, following a 
reply to the ultimatum from Belgrade 
that was not deemed satisfactory. 


One of the first effects of the war was 
that the bank experienced an insistent 
demand for gold and foreign currency, 
so that the gold reserve of the bank was 
reduced by 53,000,000 crowns. To 
counteract this the interest rate was ad- 
vanced from 4 to 5 per cent. This in- 
terest increase, however, remained bar- 
ren of the desired result. During the 
last week of July the gold reserve of the 
bank, gold securities included, was re- 
duced by another 148,000,000 crowns, 
while notes held by the bank increased 
868,200,000 crowns and bonds 223,600,- 
000 crowns. At the same time additional 
issues of paper currency, 932,600,000 
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crowns, had attacked the integrity of 
the bank, so that on July 31 the rate of 
interest went to 6 per cent. 


First Costs or WAR 


It had been anticipated by the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian Ministries of Fi- 
nance that for the first fifteen days of 
the partial mobilization the sum of 
608,600,000 crowns would be required, 
and of this amount 165,700,000 crowns 
were to be available for the first eight 
days. Since the Governments had but a 
small balance in the bank, the funds 
needed could be obtained only through 
a credit transaction. This took the form 
of a bond issue at 5 per cent., taken up 
by the large Vienna and Budapest 
banks, due on Feb. 1, 1917, and secured 
by 600,000,000 crowns in Austrian and 
340,000,000 crowns in Hungarian 
Treasury certificates. 

The last weekly statement published 
by the bank of issue showed in circula- 
tion 1,700,000,000 crowns in paper, 
72,000,000 crowns in silver coin and 
13,300,000 crowns in change, a total of 
not quite 1,800,000,000 crowns. This 
was ample to meet the first require- 
ments of the Government, and the ease 
with which during these first days of 
the war the financial part of the mobili- 
zation had been met was made the sub- 
ject of favorable comment. Neverthe- | 
less, the supply of notes in the bank 
began to melt away rapidly, even sfter 
400,000,000 crowns, in the course of 
printing at the time, had been added to 
the stock on hand. To stem the ebb of 
currency that had set in, Austria and 
Hungary both decreed that private 
claims for currency contracted before 
Aug. 1 be deferred. At the same time 
negotiations between the Austrian and 
Hungarian Governments and the bank 
of issue for a bonded loan of 1,272.- 
000,000 crowns to the former and 728,- 
000,000 crowns to the latter were begun, 
and on Aug. 14 the bank turned over 
these sums. ; 

Under the agreement between the 
Austrian and Hungarian Governments 
on the one hand, and the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Bank on the other, the smallest 
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note issued was for fifty crowns, though 
twenty-crown and ten-crown notes were 
authorized by special acts. The war, 
however, as war does in all countries, 
had driven. most of the metal currency 
into hiding, and the result was that for 
the purpose of keeping the commercial 
machinery lubricated two-crown and 
one-crown notes were issued. Normally 
all such paper currency was to be cov- 
ered by gold to within two-fifths of its 
value. By Aug. 7, however, this ratio 
no longer prevailed. The paper issue, 
which had been not quite 1,800,000,000 
crowns on July 23, was now 3,580,000,- 
000 crowns, secured by gold and gold 
securities to the amount of 1,410,000,- 
000 crowns. e 

The gold guarantee, then, was sus- 
pended. The bank ceased publishing its 
weekly statements, and Articles I and 
III of the Currency law, which foresaw 
that the bank kept its paper issues at 
par, were considered superseded by the 
force of circumstances. This was to be 
the break in the levy through which the 
Dual Monarchy was presently flooded 
with an ever-depreciating paper cur- 
rency. The fact that the bank was no 
longer obliged—allowed, in fact—to 
publish statements detailing its affairs, 
kept the public from knowing what was 
going on. By Dec. 14, 1914, the bank 
was even relieved of the obligation of 
publishing its yearly balance sheet and 
holding the customary general meeting 
of its stockholders. The directors whose 
terms of office had expired were con- 
tinued. 

Though a partial mobilization had 
been planned, a -general mobilization 
had to be carried out, owing to the 
character that the war had so rapidly 
assumed. The total expended during 
the first fifteen days of the war was 
904,444,000 crowns, instead of 608,- 
914,000 crowns. How generous the 
calculation of the Military and Finance 
Ministries had been is shown by the fact 
that the amount considered - necessary 
for a partial mobilization was exceeded 
by the cost of a general mobilization by 
only 295,880,000 crowns. One gathers 
from the statements of Dr. Popovics 
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that he viewed with considerable impa- 
tience the nochalant, if not downright 
slovenly, manner in which the Military, 
and even the Finance Ministries of Aus- 
tria and Hungary, approached the ques- 
tion of financial mobilization—the con- 
version of the Dual Monarchy’s eco- 
nomic resources into military means. 


The general staff does indeed appear to 


have thought of a partial mobilization 
only, while the men in charge of for- 
eign affairs in Vienna must have been 
rather confident that their stiff note to 
Belgrade—the ultimatum—would be ac- 
cepted by the Serbian Government. | 


AVOIDANCE OF TAXATION 


The intransigeant attitude of the Ser- 
bian Government, the position taken by 
Russia and the entrance upon the ac- 
tive scene by Germany, France and 
Great Britain made a general mobiliza- 
tion necessary under financial circum- 
stances in Austria and Hungary which 
were not the best and which could have 
been improved only by the two Govern- 
ments raising a large share of the cost 
of the war by taxation. But in Austria 
and Hungary (though Dr. Popovics does 
not say so), as in other countries, the 
raising by taxation of the funds needed 
to carry on a war, while all the other 
sacrifices incident to it have to be made, 
would not have appealed to the popu- 
lace, and would have cooled off more 
rapidly even what little ardor there 
was. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment hoped, in common with all others, 
that the money for the war raised by 
loans could later be replaced by war 
indemnities collected from a defeated 
enemy. 


The first or “Lombard” war loan 
made by the Austrian and Hungarian 
Governments on the bank of issue was 
secured by treasury notes, that is to say, 
the Governments mortgaged revenues in 
prospect. The second or “Sola-draft” 
war loan was more or less of the same 
nature, while the twenty-one subsequent 
calls on the bank of issue, made against 
“certificates of indebtedness”—promis- 
sory notes, as such paper is called in 
private transactions—were also a lien 
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Formerly occupied by the Budapest Branch of the Austro-Hungarian Bank, this building now 
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against what income the Governments 
of Austria and Hungary could derive 
from taxation and possibly war indem- 
nities. Though these loans had differ- 
ent names, due mostly to banking tech- 
nique, they were in effect one long 
series of fiat money issues, with the 
gold reserve of the bank carrying them 
as far as it could, but with the sol- 
vency of the two Governments really the 
only security. To put the Austro-Hun- 
garian Bank in a sound condition again 
the Government had to win the war or 
conclude a favorable peace. As time 
went on both tasks became more diffi- 
cult. To win the war, if possible, more 
money had to be printed, and to secure 
peace on favorable terms the money 
press had to be relied on also. To un- 
derstand fully what this meant we have 
to consider that Austria and Hungary 
and the crownlands had together a pop- 
ulation of about 44,000,000, of whom 
about 15,000,000 were wage earners. 
The following shows the amounts of 
the drafts in crowns made by the Aus. 


belongs to the Hungarian State Bank, which began business on June 24, 1924 


trian and Hungarian Governments on 
the bank of issue: 


AUSTRIA HuNGARY 
Lombard loan 1,272,000,000 728,000,000 
‘ 1,272,000,000 728,000,000 
Sola-draft loans. } ‘598 800,000 291,200,000 


Twenty-one certif- 
icates of indebt- 


edness loans. ..20,034,000,000 11,466,000,000 


Currency circu- 
labinig wae sr mie: .. 1,966,513,908 1,125,489,092 
RofalGiy were 25,053,313,908 14,338,689,092 


On Oct. 26, 1918, the total indebted- 
ness of the two Governments to the bank 
of issue was: Austria, 25,059,797,276 
crowns; Hungary, 9,908,943,724 crowns. 
While Hungary had reduced her indebt- 
edness to the bank by some 4,500,000,- 
000 crowns, derived from taxation, Aus- 
tria had not returned any of the money 
she had borrowed. But this was not the 
total of moneys applied for warlike 
purposes. Other war loans were made. 
Austria raised eight public war loans, 
of a total amount of 35,129,324,600 
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_ crowns, the net paid over to the Govern- 
ment being 32,955,576,990 crowns, or 
93.8 per cent. Three of these were 5 
per cent. Treasury notes, the other five 
were loan certificates at 514 per cent. 
Hungary made seventeen loans, thir- 
teen of them by public subscription, 
while four were sold abroad. Their 
gross value was 18,851,835,650 crowns; 
their net being 17,955,885,538 crowns, 
or 95.4 per cent. 

For the twofold purpose of not throw- 
ing too many crowns into markets be- 
yond Austria-Hungary, and to pay in 
the most convenient manner for war 
and other supplies obtained abroad, the 
Austrian and Hungarian Governments 
engaged in extensive credit operations 
in the countries of their allies and neu- 
tral neighbors. Treasury notes served 
again as the basis. The total owed by 
Austria in Germany at the end of the 
war was 2,123,960,000 marks and by 
Hungary 1,336,040,000 marks, a total 
of 3,460,000,000 marks. Holland, Den- 


mark and Sweden were also drawn upon. 
CoxossaL Loans 


A good perspective of the financial 
operations of the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Governments during the war is 
afforded by the amounts in crowns 
shown in the following table: 

AUSTRIA 
Drafts on the : 
bank of issue. .25,053,313,908 14,338,689,092 


HuNncArRY 


Warcloans:-. 2... 35,129,324,600 18,851,835,850 
*Credits in Ger- 

MATIY a dalen oie 3,600,000,000 2,250,000,000 
*Credits in Hol 

and in weactate 182,000,000 78,000,000 
*Credits in Den 

TAT Renae seta 61,800,000 26,400,000 
*Credils in Swe 

ORK eRe 12,000)000E ee 

MORN, ce clare oe 64,038,438,508 35,544,924,942 


*Converted into Austro-Hungarian crowns 
at rate of exchange in October, 1918. 

In round numbers, then, the Austrian 
and Hungarian Governments together 
spent_on the war the total of 100,000.- 
000,000 crowns, exclusive of interest on 
these war debts, and such portions of 


internal revenue as were directly given 


to military purposes. 
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Dr, Popovics points out that the two — 
Governments had the habit of drawing 
heavily on credits in advance of their 
being established. How rapidly drafts 
on the bank of issue were consumed is 
best shown by the fact that from March 
20, 1918, to Oct. 14 of that year—seven 
months—the two Governments drew on 
their bank for no Jess than 16,500,000.- 
000 crowns in eleven “loans” of 1,500,- 
000,000 crowns each, with one American 
dollar then buying 11.83 crowns instead 
of 5.12 as in August, 1914. Though the 
star of Austria-Hungary was setting, we 
find that the crown was still worth a 
trifle less than one-half of its parity, 
due primarily to the fact that as yet the 
Dual Monarchy was still a de facto 
State. The Austro-Hungarian Bank, 
despite the handicaps its managers la- 
bored under, did better than could be 
expected. Valiant devotion to a lost 
cause and careful management had pre- 
served a considerable portion of the 
gold reserve and gold securities, for no 
opportunity to improve the reserve was 
slighted, even if the general trend was 
bound to continue downward. Dr. Pop- 
ovics informs us by means of the excel- 
lent tables found in his work that the ~ 
gold reserve took the following course: 


July cod Olas sn onions 1,419,962,000 crowns 
Julvs 31; 19S ey Scheer 830,797,000 crowns 
July 3 Oot nears 526,453,000 crowns 
Jabyso ONT Sas ace sets 371,691,000 crowns, 
Julye3lelOiet Sr eee, 382,690,000 crowns 
OG RSP AIO Seen eee 342,718,000 crowns 


We see from this that the reserve had 
fallen to less than a quarter of what it 
was at the outbreak of the war. While 
on July 31, 1914, the bank of issue had 
in circulation paper to the extent of — 
3,429,227,000 crowns, it had outstand- 
ing in circulation and loans to the Gov- 
ernment on Oct. 31,.1918, 34,845,545,- 
000 crowns, or twelve times as much as 
the gold reserve warranted on a peace 
basis. Compare this with the fact that 
in August, 1914, the crown was worth 
97.50 as against par of 105 (Swiss ex- 
change), while in October, 1918, it 
stood at 43.74 (Swiss exchange), and 
we find that in reality it was being 
given and taken toward the close of the 
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war at twenty-three times its value as 
established by the gold reserve. Such is 
the faith the world has in the financial 
integrity of Governments. 

One table supplied by Dr. Popovics 
deals with the cost of food, much of 
which had to be imported, and shows 
more than anything else in what man- 
ner much of the money raised by the 
Austrian and Hungarian Governments 
was spent and for what purpose gold 
was being exported. The index as to 
proportional increase in the quantities 
imported and the rise in price of these 
imports is supplied by the quantum 
price unit: 

In 1913 
Quantum Total Cost 


Price Unit of Imports 

Whedtats titers hietonee 16.50 2,976,000 
Wheat-flour ©... Sas c0 0x 28.00 1,749,000 
RVC rater hates le aeese 13.50 914,000 
Reyentlowmr iets isc che ats 18.00 4,000 
Barletta crass caes aon. 13.00 994,000 
Onis eee a ein sto e cae 12.80 1,945,000 
INUIT eae le See tia ae a or a et 12.78 83,462,000 
AOA MS ents oe hisncte tend soreiacesery 23.00 1,317,000 
BUCLEr es ascot cene fee 260.00 54,000 
LEN CESE orice A siti eae OS 200.00 744,000 
Condensed milk ........ 160.00 284,000 
RenrIn es Ke ac'ecis toe ees 28.00 6,683,000 

Tn 1916 

Quantum Total Cost 

Price Unit of Imports 

Wied fl Setc.ca ns -le o ais tw Weathers 58.00 208,866,000 
Wiheadtettour sscies adit cee 68.00 71,940,000 
OSE RRS RET see earn 97.00 28,361,000 
Hivyestlourcovscbiien visas 56.01 5,808,000 
Barley Aiea shes 46.00 172,802,000 
Oatsaisncrrcenien tuige tas 49.00 27,599,000 
Witenes cores tabaci: 51.00 386,284,000 
BEANS Pee ars Sein ero 80.00 78.007,000 
| LXEYA SY cae a eS Cem re 715.00 192,141,000 
GIREESE tapas ieiatate de aus et 425.00 38,444,000 
Condensed milk ........ 450.00 57,641,000 
GLEIMINSS2 ty ave k Lect een 100.00 31,671,000 


These figures are staggering enough, 
but to understand the condition of the 
Dual Monarchy we must consider that 
in 1916 the total imports amounted to 
6,009,000,000 crowns, as against exports 
totaling only 1,540,000,000 crowns, 
leaving the country with an adverse bal- 
ance of 4,469,000,000 crowns. 

In 1917 the most rigorous economy 
resulted in a reduction of imports to 
5,015,446,000 crowns, while exports 
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reached 1,788,838,000 crowns, leaving 
Austria-Hungary short by 3,226,608,000 
crowns. Dr. Popovics does not indicate 
how much of Austria-Hungary’s  re- 
sources was dissipated by imports ex- 
ceeding exports in these proportions, 
but, with the figures for 1917 the low- 
est, it may be assumed that no less than 
17,000,000,000 crowns went in that man- 
ner. Even when we confine our calcula- 
tions to the money raised for the war by 
means of drafts on the bank of issue 
and popular loans, totaling 100,000,- 
000,000 crowns, we find that the war 
cost the Dual Monarchy internally the 
sum of about 83,000,000,000—a result 
of keeping millions at unproductive 
labor under circumstances calling for 
costly upkeep. 


CATASTROPHIC CONSEQUENCES | 


At the beginning of the war the finan- 
cial administrations of Austria and Hun- 
gary pointed out to the military that the 
war plans and existing financial prep- 
arations and resources (Moéelichkeiten) 
were obviously disproportionate, and 
would lead the State to catastrophic con- 
sequences in case of a serious war. The 
drafts for cash when hostilities began 
were too heavy, Dr. Popovics thinks, 
and Army contracts were made without 
proper regard for market conditions; 
the prices paid were too high, and mate- 
rials were bought abroad without 
proper regard for the rate of exchange. 
Many millions were spent in fortifying 
Vienna and Budapest, though in this 
case the two Governments kept an eye 
also on the necessity of providing em- 
ployment for all. Finally, the wages in 
ammunition and munition plants went 
much beyond the necessary scale—to 
keep the population in good humor. 
Much initial extravagance arose from 
the general belief, prevailing until Italy 
became a belligerent, that the war would 
be a short one and confined to hostili- 
ties against Serbia alone. 

The cost of the Army went from 795,- 
000,000 crowns a month in the Winter 
1914-15 to 1,496,000,000 crowns a 
month in the Winter 1917-18, exclusive 
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of the credits obtained by the Austrian 
and Hungarian Governments in Ger- 
many. In this case, however, Dr. Popo- 
vics seems to have overlooked that the 
cost of food, textiles and leather had by 
that time doubled in Austria-Hungary 
and that this was a huge problem with 
Army Quartermasters everywhere. 


The former Governor of the Austro- 
Hungarian Bank, it should be made 
clear, sees his theme entirely with the 
eyes of the banker. His premises are 
without a flaw from the angle of nor- 
mal, sound national economy, but his 
conclusions are faulty to the extent that 
he slights the fact that the downfall of 
Austria-Hungary was caused not by the 
collapse of the crown so much as by a 
combination of diplomatic and military 
misfortunes. The depreciation of the 
crown was incident to, rather than the 
cause of, the destruction of the empire. 
Success on the field of arms by the 
Austro-Hungarian Army would have 
quickly improved the crown, and in 
January, 1918, did actually do so. It 
was no longer the diminished gold re- 
serve of the bank of issue that gave the 
crown what value it had; it was the 
fortune on the battlefield and relative 
position of the empire in international 
affairs—the factor of national security 
-—that determined this question. 

As Dr. Popovics well remarks, the 
rise in prices and associated inflation 
are primarily due to a reduction of the 
visible supply of what man needs to 
live on, meet his obligation and carry 
out the plans he has made. To do these 
things costs more. More currency is 
provided than the gold reserve is ex- 
pected to carry normally. Inflation is 
the result. Of this the currency quota- 
tions of the Swiss Exchange furnish an 
ample picture. They indicate in a 
telling manner to what extent the for- 
tunes of war influence currencies no 
longer amply backed by gold and gilt- 
edge securities. The rise of the mark 
and crown in January, 1918, when “the 
back of the Allies was to the wall,” 
synchronized exactly with the tempo- 
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rary measures of the German and Aus- 
tro-Hungarian forces. 

The fact is that the war was being car- 
ried on by Austria-Hungary without 
much thought being given to the eco- 
nomic tomorrow. Dr. Popovics men- 
tions some of the improvidences that 
marked expenditures of the Army, and 
that as late as the Fall of 1916 the Gov- 
ernment laid an embargo on all imports 
of “spices, tropical fruits, fancy foods, 
candies, artifical flowers, feathers for 
hats, costly textiles, ladies’ fancy shoes, 
luxury furs, ornaments and jewelry, 
watches, opera glasses, perfumes”; to 
which list should also be added costly 
Italian marbles and hot-house products. 
For this measure the Emperor was pri- 
marily responsible. Though a young 
man, Charles was not above taking ad- 
vice. That the economic abuses he 
found could not continue, he realized. 
The old régime of Austria had virtually 
pawned all food control to the Vienna 
banks in order to get them to subscribe 
to the public war loans. This led to 
exploitation of the worst possible sort 
and at times increased unnecessarily 
the import of food from abroad—with © 
the crown getting another push down 
grade in the operation. While the bank 
of issue did its best to keep the crown 
above water, the private banks were 
concerned only with profits. Emperor 
Charles investigated these matters per- 
sonally and it was largely due to him 
that the President of the Vienna All- 
gemeine Verkehrsbank was given a jail 
sentence of nine months, in addition to 
being fined 20,000 crowns. 

The principle of laisssez-faire had, 
however, been so long ingrained in Aus- 
tria-Hungary that men like Koerber, 
successor to the incompetent Count 
Stiirghk as Austrian Minister of the In- 
terior, Count Stefan Tisza, Hungarian 
Premier, and the young Emperor could 
not go very far with their retrenchment 
policy in times when the first duty. of - 
public men of the empire was to keep 
the ten different races in as good a hu- 
mor as circumstances allowed. 


~ Rumania’s Claim to 


~ Bessarabia 


By HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


Managing Editor of Foreign Affairs 


of interest, if not of serious con- 

cern, to the United States, even 
if Washington is officially uninter- 
ested, because, as a bone of conten- 
tion between Rumania and Russia, it 
constitutes a standing menace to the 
peace of Europe and hence to the peace 
of the world. The Soviet Government’s 
recently adopted foreign policy, which 


f ‘HE Bessarabian question should be 


evidently aims at increasing the inter- . 


nal difficulties of the smaller States 
along the Russian border and in the Bal- 
kans, can tend only to intensify the 
present doubtful status of Bessarabia 
and its potential danger to the family of 
nations. 
Our State Department affirms that it 
can take no interest in any such purely 
European affair. But have we always 
kept so punctiliously aloof from active 
participation in the game of European 
diplomacy? To cite one instance, Sec- 
retary Hughes’s refusal not long ago to 
recognize King Constantine of Greece 
came as near to constituting direct in- 
terference in the affairs of Europe as 
most forms of positive diplomatic ac- 
tion could have come. In the eyes of 
our State Department, it is true, the 
two cases are not analogous, for the 
case of Greece was of concern to Eng- 
land and France. Washington withheld 
recognition from Greece in compliance 
with a request by England and France, 
in consideration of which these two 
great powers agreed to act in accordance 
with our wishes by not recognizing Mex- 
ico. Rumania’s claim to Bessarabia has 
already been recognized by France and 
England, but our Government has not 
followed suit. Why? Because there is 
now no service that these two nations 
can do for us in Mexico in return for 


which our Foreign Office could be per- 
suaded to support Rumania’s claim to 
the possession of Bessarabia. 


But, regardless of the particular 
question of our Government’s official 
stand respecting Bessarabia, is there not 
what might be termed a general Amer- 
ican concern in this question? In the 
first place, we are actually, if not di- 
rectly, concerned in the peace of Eu- 
rope. It should not be forgotten that the 
World War originated in an obscure 
city which, up to the opening of hos- 
tilities, was entirely unknown to_per- 
haps 99 per cent. of the millions of com- 
batants. As long as an area of 17,000 
square miles and containing over 2,000,- 
000 inhabitants is permitted to remain 
in a status admittedly unsettled, the 
peace of Europe will remain corre- 
spondingly uncertain. Incidentally Ja- 
pan, with whom Soviet Russia has re- 
cently come to an understanding, has al- 
ready withheld her approval to the 
treaty which validated Rumania’s title 
to Bessarabia as against Russia, de- 
spite the fact that Japan helped nego- 
tiate this very treaty. Surely a Japa- 
nese-Russian agreement should not be of 
purely abstract concern to the United 
Siates. 


In the second place, the United 
States is strongly opposed to Commu- 
nist doctrines. Our official depart- 
ments have been frequently criticized 
for proceeding with too much caution 
and consideration in the matter of ex- 


Mr. Armstrong was formerly Acting Mili- 
tary Attaché at the American Legation in 
Belgrade. He was subsequently on the edi- 
torial staff of The New York Evening Post 
and acted as special correspondent in Hastern 
Turope. He recently returned from a._ trip 
through Eastern Europe and the Balkans, 
where he enjoyed special facilities for study- 
ing the Bessarabian question at first hand. 
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cluding from our 
shores visitors who 


i a fi 
are personae non mine. emis 
grata with friend- Cason gual lite 

| i. 


ly Governments. 
It would be hard 
to find a more 


thoroughly conser- Deh) "Botoghs 


vative State than oO 
the Rumanian a Need Ne) 
Government over | Tirgul Fromas 
which Mr. Brati- Hos | 


anu, an ultra-con- 
servative, presides. 
On the basis of 
this fact alone, it 
might be expected 
that we would look 
upon Rumania’s 


enemies as ours 
and that if her 
fight against Com- 
munism_ were 
weakened (as_ it 
would be, by leav- 
ing in doubt the 


Rumanian title to 
Bessarabia), we 
would deem it pol- 
itic to strengthen 
her righteous anti-bolshevist hand by ex- 
tending our approval to her claim. 
Leaving aside, for the moment, all 
questions of diplomatic policy, let us 
consider the history and ethnography of 
Bessarabia and seek out those facts on 
the basis of which it might justly be 
determined whether that area of con- 
tention should properly be Slav or Ru- 
manian. Bessarabia is a wedge-shaped 
province running back from the Black 
Sea between the Pruth and Dniester 
Rivers. According to the Russian cen- 
sus of 1897, which probably did not 
err in favor of the Rumanians, 47.6 per 
cent. of its inhabitants were Rumanians, 
27.8 per cent. Russians and Ukrainians, 
11.8 per cent. Jews and 11.3 per cent. 
Bulgars, Germans and Turks. The Ru- 
manians, on their part, usually lay 
claim to about 70 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation. It would probably not be far 
wrong to assume that two-thirds of the 
inhabitants are of Rumanian blood. 


Map of Bessarabia 


That such a heterogeneous mixture of 
races should co-exist in this territory 
becomes quite comprehensible from a 
survey of Bessarabia’s history. The 
province lay across the path by which 
Goths, Huns, Slavs, Lombards, Avars, | 
Bulgars, Magyars and Tartars swept suc- 
cessively from Asia into Europe during 
the centuries before 1300. Rumanian 
settlers, after moving eastward from 
Moldavia and Wallachia, claimed the 
land in the fourteenth century. In 1504 
Sulieman added the province to his do- 
minions, and for the next three centuries 
it was held by the Ottoman rulers. Fre- 
quently it was a battleground for Turk- 
ish and Russian armies. In 1812 Bes- 
sarabia was split off from the other 
Moldavian lands, which remained tribu- 
tary to Turkey, and allotted to Russia. 

In 1861 the consolidation of Mol- 
davia and Wallachia into the Rumanian 
nation was recognized by the Powers. 
Before long the new State began casting 


_ about for means of retrieving the lands 
inhabited by its co-nationals beyond the 
Pruth. Active propaganda in support of 
union with Rumania began in Bessa- 

-rabia about the time of the Russian rev- 
olution in 1905, and with the revolution 
in 1917 this propaganda (which had 
temporarily been stilled by Rumania’s 
war-time allowance with Russia) was re- 
sumed and intensified. .n the midst of 


- disorders which render the detailed facts 


uncertain, a conference in October, 
- 1917, akin to a National Congress, pro- 
claimed a status of autonomy, which 
later, by vote of the so-called Bessa- 
rabian Council, was transformed into 
union with Rumania. The Interallied 
Supreme Council in 1920 agreed to rec- 
ognize the union. France and England 
have ratified this action by their repre- 
sentatives; Japan—probably at the re- 
quest of Moscow—has withheld ap- 
proval, while Italy, with whom Ru- 
mania has been having financial dis- 


putes, has also held back. 
Poianp With Rumania AGAINSY RUSSIA 


The situation in Bessarabia, since the 
annexation, has been far from satisfac- 
tory, either to the inhabitants or to the 
authorities at Bucharest. | Economic 
conditions, which were bound to be bad 
in view of the war and the general dis- 

organization of Europe, have been 
Peorscned by an administration that 
most Rumanians admit to be both inef- 
ficient and corrupt. Discontent has 
been sedulously cultivated by agents of 
Moscow, and there is no disputing the 
fact that even in regions where Ru- 
manian preponderance is most marked, 
there is a certain amount of antagonism 
to the present régime and a correspond- 
ing feeling for Soviet Russia. Accord- 
ing to the most reliable accounts, condi- 
tions have been steadily, if slowly, im- 
proving, so that trouble from the local 
population need not seriously be feared 
so long as armed inroads from Russia 
can be avoided. 

According to M. Duca, 


the Ru- 
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manian Foreign Minister, Soviet Russia 
is no longer planning direct military 
action to recapture Bessarabia. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
Rumania and Poland have an explicit 
agreement which provides that if either 
country is attacked by Russia, or in- 
volved in a dispute with the latter over 
the maintenance of the present frontiers, 
the other will lend full military aid; 
hence, in gauging Rumania’s ability to 
retain Bessarabia without a fight one 
should obviously take into account the 
stability of Poland’s eastern frontiers, 
Her western frontiers should be con- 
sidered also, for if Poland were to have 
trouble with Germany, we may be sure 
that Moscow would choose that oppor- 
tunity to settle her grudge also. 

The writer asked M. Duca for his 
view of the Moldavian Socialist Repub- 
lic set up by Moscow just across the 
Dniester from Bessarabia, evidently as a 
bait to attract the Moldavian (i. e., Ru- 
manian) population of that province. 
The Rumanian Foreign Minister re- 
plied that the project had failed, largely 
because the Bessarabian peasants go 
back and forth surreptitiously across 
the Dniester often enough to learn for 
themselves that conditions under the So- 
viet régime are far worse than at home. 
“In fact,” said this statesman, “the 
creation of the Moldavian Republic has 
done us a service, by cstablishing the 
fact that even the Bolsheviki themselves 
admit there are large numbers of our 
people still left outside our national 
borders.” Anything that could fairly be 
contributed to enhance the stability of 
the situation in Eastern Europe, would 
be of direct advantage, M. Duca 
thought, to all nations which do not 
want to see Soviet Russia strengthened 
or tempted to begin hostilities that 
might be hard to suppress. He main- 
tained the justness as well as the expe- 
diency of recognizing Rumania’s title to 
Bessarabia. Though the title may not 
be-as perfect as he contends, it is hard 
to escape the zonclusion that it is better 
than Russia’s, 


The American Col 
at Canton, China 


By PHILIP 


HE very name “Canton” recalls 
ae half forgotten memories of the old 

- China trade of a century or more 
ago, faded old embroideries, grass-cloth 
linen, yellow ivory, carved in intricate 
design, and curious bits of Chinese jade. 
Nearly every American family that can 
boast of a sea captain among its fore- 
bears, has, hidden away in the attic, its 
seaman’s chest which is sure to contain 
some. precious heirlooms, embroideries 
and curios from old Canton, “City of 
Ginger and Jade.” This adventure in 
trade back in the seventeen eighties, 
saved America from bankruptcy after 
she had won her independence. The 
bold seafaring men of Boston, Salem, 
New Bedford and New Amsterdam 
piloted their swift craft around Cape 
Horn, then across the broad Pacific to 
far away Canton, from which treasure- 
house they invariably returned with 
such riches of the Orient that the Col- 
onial merchants soon regained prosper- 
ity in spite of the ruinous war of inde- 
pendence and the loss of English trade. 
Memories of these old days come back 
to the American as he visits Canton for 
the first time, and realizes what a debt 
of gratitude the thirteen struggling Col- 
onies of the Western Continent owe to 
China. 


This debt to China America has begun 
to repay. Today in the distant City of 
Canton, descendants of the old China 
traders from the then American Colonies 
have founded* an American college 
which lies along the broad Pearl River 
on the bank opposite the City of Canton. 
Though the visitor may be carried across 
the river by a launch, a far more inter- 
estine way of approach is by the small 
sampan.boat. The Chinese rower, strip- 
ped to the waist, pushes his oars instead 
of pulling them in Western fashion. On 
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a river crowded with a boat-inhabiting 
population estimated at 150,000, this 
procedure proves a very sensible one. 
The rower must have full view ahead 
to steer his’ boat through the maze of 


river craft that literally cover the sur-— 


face of the water. From the window of 
the sampan the visitor sees the gayly 
decorated flower boats, where nightly 
feasts are enjoyed by the wealthy Chi- 
nese merchants and officials. Richly 
carved fretwork in gilt ornaments the 
fronts of these boats. Ebony tables. in- 
laid with mother-of-pearl and ebony 
chairs with hard marble seats can be 
seen within. At the rear is the kitchen, 
where the cook and his helper are pre- 
paring for the evening banquet. 

Beyond these flower boats, in the 
deeper water, are anchored junks from 
all the South Seas. The brown teak- 
wood hulls of these broad-beamed craft 
have no vestige of paint, but wind and 
weather have given them a rare tone. 
Their masts slope forward toward the 
prow, and old sailors say they can hug 
the wind closer than any other craft 
afloat. An unseaworthy enough craft 
they appear to Western eyes, yet they 
will weather many a typhoon that des- 
troys our modern ships of steel. Some 
of these junks which ply the pirate- 
infested rivers and islands of the South 
Seas carry enormous muzzle-loading 
cannon which protrude from their gun- 
wales. 

The shore of the river is lined with 
lichee trees that lean far over the water 
casting their leafy reflection on its 


Mr. -Youtz, a graduate! of Amherst and a 
graduate student of Columbia University, is 
an architect by profession, who spent three 
years in professional work in China and tray- 
eled extensively through both China and 
Japan. 
was a member of the teaching staff of the 
American College at Canton. 
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During his last year in China, he- 
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25 THE AMERICAN COLLEGE AT CANTON, CHINA. 


Students of Canton Christian College leaving Swasey Hail after morning chapel 


smooth surface. These trees which pro- 
tect the dykes from the wash of the river 
craft yield a yearly crop of lichees, a 
fruit that suggests a grape enlarged by 
some Burbank to the size of a plum. 
Through these trees can be seen the low 
paddy fields in which the Chinese farm- 
ers raise their under-water crops. The 
fields of rice by the shore are a part of 
the experimental farm of the American 
college. 

The sampan lands its passengers at 
the college wharf, where concrete steps 
some twelve feet high lead up to the 
landing place. Although ninety miles 
from fresh water, the Pearl River rises 
and ebbs six feet or more with the tide. 
Twice each day the tide from the sea 
meets the swift current of the river aed 
after a swirling battle drives it back 
many miles up stream. More than one 
small craft has been capsized in this 
‘daily war of waters. At the end of the 
wharf the visitor will encounter an in- 
teresting, delicate instrument for meas- 
uring the rise and fall of the tides. On 


its chart may be read the history of the 
struggle between the river dragon and 
the serpents from the sea. 

The first impression which the visitor 
receives of the college is one of size. 
Fifty permanent buildings scattered over 
an area of 350 acres give it a physical 
equipment greater than that of many of 
the older American universities. A 
broad central esplanade leads from the 
wharf to the low hilltop along which 
are ranged the main academic buildings. 
On either side of the esplanade are col- 
lege dormitories. Java Hall, the one on 
the right, at once challenges attention. 
its green-tiled roof breaks into a variety 
of Oriental lines; and along the sides of 
the building are tiled hoods to shelter 
the lower rooms from the tropic sun. 
Giant banyan trees and clumps of enor- 
mous bamboo half hide the base of the 
building. Before the entrance, on a 
high pedestal, stands a great vase of 
dark blue porcelain, some twelve feet 
high. This building received the name 
“Java Hall” because it was given to the 
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College by the Chinese merchants of 
Java. Back of Java Hall stands a row 
of low tile-covered sheds which shelter 
forty or more small Chinese ponies. 
These belong to the students and Faculty. 
On an evening after school, students and 
teachers ride out across the campus 
along the narrow dykes between the 
paddy fields. Sometimes the trip leads 
east of the campus to the lofty Chik 
Kong Pagoda, which gleams in the af- 
ternoon sunshine like a shaft of silver. 
Again they will ride to the medieval 
castle of General Lei Fuk Lum, Gov- 
ernor of the island on which the college 
is located. As one rides around this 
moat-protected castle, centuries seem to 
slip away; and it is easy to imagine 
one’s self back a thousand years, when 
men fought with swords instead of rifles. 
Leaving the pony sheds, the visitor 
come to Martin Hall, the first concrete 
building to be erected in South China. 
~Long, open verandas on either side of 


Rice fields on an experimental farm of the Canton Christian College. The rice, 
: in a paddy, or underwater field, is ‘here being threshed 
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the classrooms permit the visitor to in- 


spect any class he chooses. He is sur- 
prised to find that many of the classes 
use English. The principal reason for 
this is that as the Chinese language has 
no words for modern scientific terms, 
but few of our Western books have 
ever been translated into Chinese. Eng- 
lish has become the learned language of 
the Far East, just as Latin was the learn- 
ed language during the Middle Ages. In 
order to study any modern subject, the 
Chinese student must consequently have 
a reading knowledge of English. 

One of the most interesting classes of 
the college meets in the chemistry labo- 
ratory. Here Professor Laird has been 
conducting special experiments in die- 
tetics. Small boxes line one wall of his 
laboratory. In these live a veritable 
menagerie of white rats. These rats are 
fed on the various elements of the Chin- 
ese diet, and the food values of these 
elements are determined by practical ex- 


which is grown 


The Chik Kong Pagoda, which is a mile east of the campus of the Canton Christian College 


periments. Professor Laird has discov- 
ered, for example, that although the 
Chinese use no milk, butter or cheese in 
their diet, they procure the equivalents 
of these proteins in a bean-curd prepara- 
tion which they make from a kind of soy 
bean. This food resembles sour milk 
and contains nearly all the food value 
of milk. It is the only single food on 
which rats-—hence human beings—can 
be kept healthy for an indefinite period. 

Another interesting class is that con- 
ducted by Dean Duncan in banking. Dr. 
Duncan has organized on the college 
campus, a practice bank for the students 
and faculty. With 1,200 students and a 
community of some 2,000, this bank not 
only does quite a respectable business, 
but enables the students in banking and 
business administration courses to 
acquire practical experience as well as 
classroom training. Few Americans 
realize the service rendered a community 
-by sound banking institutions. The 
college boys who graduate from the de- 
partment of business administration at 


Canton will contribute perhaps as much — 
to the awakening of China as their com- 

panions who choose their major subjects 

in_ education, medicine, theology or so- 

cial service. 

Leaving the classrooms and strolling 
across the campus along the walks shad- 
ed by fish-tail palms, camphor-wood 
trees and bamboo, the visitor passes the 
faculty residences. Here Chinese and 
American professors live side by side, 
drawing the same modest salaries and 
enjoying the same types of home. The 
college, although founded by Ameri- 
cans, is not a foreign institution in 
China, as it is conducted jointly by 
Chinese and American educators; fur- 
thermore three-fourths of its budget 
comes from Chinese sources, the re- 
maining fourth being covered by Ameri- 
can onan The: Chinese homes are 
easily distinguishable because of the 
care with which these Chinese scholars 
have planted their gardens and _sur- 
rounded themselves with the intimacy 
of trees. Trees and plants have ever 
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been the delight of the scholar in China, 
He spends more time seated in sis gay- 
den, book in hand, than he does in his 
study. 

The college infirmary has a beauti- 
- fully curving, Chinese, green-tiled roof 
and walls of soft red brick. Mr. Ma 
Ying Piu, one of the two Chinese Trus- 
tees of the college, donated this build- 
ing as a memorial to his wife. The col- 
lege students live an out-door life the 
year round, which is probably why they 
take up such a small portion of the phy- 
sician’s time. Occasionally small ail- 
ments bring them to the hospital wards 
where, instead of lamenting over their 
lot, they beguile the time with banjo and 
mandolin, imparting to the infirmary 
the atmosphere of a college fraternity 
rather than that of a hospital, in spite of 
the bare white walls and persistent odor 
of antiseptics. 


THE COLLEGE DISPENSARY 


By far the most interesting part of the 
hospital is the dispensary, where 
campus workmen and villagers from the 
neighboring districts come for treat- 
ment. Many a surprise greets the doc- 
tor at the dispensary. People with 
small-pox will walk in quite unabashed, 
but fortunately universal vaccination 
prevents such surprises from having un- 
pleasant consequences. Diseases long 
neglected which have reached a stage 
never encountered in the West, supply 
valuable and rare material for contri- 
butions to the medical journals and 
often tax the doctor’s skill in the ex- 
treme. One thing that strikes the obser- 
ver, is 
people. They not only bear all suffer- 
ing without complaint, but along with it 
manage to enjoy the humor to which 
any small circumstance may give rise. 
The foreign doctor’s queer Chinese ac- 
cent brings a smile from a man whose 
whole face is swollen from an infected 
tooth, or whose arm hangs limp and 
helpless with a broken wrist. 

Near the infirmary is Swasey Hall, 
the College Chapel. The growing num- 
ber of travelers to the Far East en- 
ables students to hear many of the most 
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noted diplomats, scientists and ministers 
as chapel speakers. Here, for example, 
the students were addressed, only re- 
cently by Dr. Paul Munroe of Teachers 
College, Columbia University and by 
the late Sun Yat Sen, former Provision- 
al President of China. 

The professors on the Faculty of the 
college represent no less than fifteen 
denominations, thirty Americans and 
European universities and two races, A 
liberal spirit of tolerance and friendli- 
ness characterizes the chapel services 
and religious life of the Canton Chris- 
tian College. Many of the students who 
come to the college are not Christians, 
yet they feel no hostility toward the 
foreign religion because they find it 
presented as education and not as pro- 
paganda. The Christian Faculty has the 
faith and fearlessness to believe that 
Christianity can be taught with the same 
disinterestedness and scientific spirit in 
which other branches of human knowl- 
edge aree approached. Sometimes 
chapel time is given over to a student 
sing. Many of the well-known college 
songs are sung here with surprising 
Chinese adaptations. For example, 
“Lord Jeffrey Amherst” in the Chinese 
version begins as follows: “Deep Under 
Ground Slumbers the Dragon that 
Breathes Fire Instead of Air.” One of 
Cornell’s best loved airs furnishes the 
College “Alma Mater.” 

Such a visit to the American college 
at the back door of the world, is apt to 
recall to the Western visitor’s mind his 
own university days or his own unful- 
filled desires for a higher education. 
Here on this campus in the remoteness 
of tropic China, he sees many of the 
finest traditions of American university’ 
life adapted to the needs of awakening 
China. The educational value of the 
college work is not to be measured 
wholly by its 1,200 students, its growing 
list of alumni, or its extensive work in 
agriculture, sericulture and rural hy- 
giene among the neighboring villages. 
In China, the Canton Christian Col- 
lege is, in fact, a powerful broadcast- 
ing station of modern thought, as well 
as a model of higher living.’ 


Ewing Galloway 


A field of poppies grown for opium in China 


Opium Traffic’s Strangle- 
hold on China 


By W. H. GRAHAM ASPLAND 


Doctor of Medicine; General Secretary of the International Anti-Opium Association, 
Peking, China 


HE decisions of the recent Geneva 

conference on opium have had no 

perceptible effect on China. The 
three sections into which the people of 
China may be conveniently divided, viz., 
Officials, Intellectuals and Working 
class, are each too occupied with other 
more pressing problems to be deeply 
concerned with the decision of the East- 
ern monopoly countries to make reform 
contingent upon China doing the im- 
possible. 

Some of the Intellectuals in their 
present slow, but determined eagerness 
to foster anti-foreign, or as they now 
prefer to call it, “anti-capitalist” prop- 
ganda, do not hesitate to sneer at a 
specious form of national morality 
which makes right dependent on the 
willingness and capability of others to 
follow suit. . The opium monopoly 
countries of the East are prepared to in- 
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augurate the fifteen years’ period which 
is expected at first gradually but in the 
end definitively to lead to prohibition of 
the traffic in opium and to the protec- 
tion of those countries against the smug- 
gling into their territories of cheap 
Chinese opium. Though granting that 
such protection is the business of the 
monopolies, the thinking Chinese criti- 
cise those monopolies for ignoring the 
fact that no country can adequately pro- 
tect itself against smuggling, so long 
as over-production exists—be it in 
China, India or Turkey. 


That the opium monopoly countries 
have cause for complaint is unquestion- 
able, since statistics covering the smug- 
gling of Chinese opium into the Malay 
States, on steamers entering Singapore 
from China, sufficiently establish the 
fact that 30 per cent. of the opium used 
is illicitly introduced. In 1922 the 
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Malayan Government made seizures on 
two steamers, in 1923 on 229 steamers, 
and during the first eight months of 
1924 on 345 steamers, all entering from 
China. Not one of these 345 steamers 
sailed under the Chinese flag. It is 
only fair to state that seizures were 
also made on steamers entering the 
Malay States from Europe and India, 
but they represented only a small frac- 
tion of those from China. Since China 
has to protect herself as best she can 
against the world’s production of nar- 
cotic drugs, which are rapidly becoming 
a destructive menace to her population, 
her reply to the opium monopoly coun- 
tries is: “Protect yourselves as we have 
to.” 


The Geneva Conference rejected 
America’s proposal for restricted nar- 
cotic production, and yet the monopoly 
nations have postponed their opium re- 
form until such time as China consents 
to do, with reference to opium, what 
they have refused to do with reference 
to narcotic drugs. China is distinctly 
amused with the white man’s logic 
which says: “Protect yourself from our 
narcotics, and protect us from your 
opium.” In other words China must 
do it all! Europe says: “We will not 
limit narcotic production, but you must 
limit opium cultivation!” 
fact, however, is that unless China is 
protected from the unlimited narcotic 
production of foreign nations, her curse 
of the near future yall be not opium, 
but morphia, and it would be a hundred 
times better to retain her opium. 


Opium SMUGGLED INTO CHINA 


China could very justly retort con- ’ 


cerning opium, that probably no more 
is smuggled out of China than the 
amount of foreign opium smuggled in. 


During 1924 the Maritime Customs 
seized: 

OLEIS TIS OPIN sa 9/50 « os clotere eaaeiens 22,522 Ibs. 
INGinp Misia i dniereiced srite k Seloel he'atahe one 782 Ibs. 
Cocaine and Heroin.....5....... 119 lbs. 
Morphia preparations: value about ...$10,000 


Who can say how many times this 
must be multiplied to represent the un- 
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detected quantity ? The recent lawsuit in 
Shanghai was over the seizure of. 
$1,300,000 worth of Persian opium. The 
opium was shipped by a European, but 
the Chinese, having some interest in the 
combine, took possession of the opium 
before the ship reached harbor. In 
view of such facts as this, might not 
China say with equal moral right: “We 
will not give up opium until we can 
be protected against the foreign opium 
that is being smuggled into China”? 

The attitude of the Chinese Provision- 
al Government is a matter of little mo- 
ment. The military faction on the side 
of the Government has been doing its 
utmost during the last few months to 
force through a so-called “Government 
Opium Monopoly,” which would mean 
the relegalization of opium. This is a 
known fact concerning which there can 
be no dispute. The writer of this article, 
to quote one instance, was asked for 
help in the matter by a department 
especially appointed to draw up mo- 
nopoly regulations. Now that the 
French franc problem gives hope of set- 
ilement and the militarists’ claims are 
met for the time being, the Government 
is declaring in the press that it has no 
intention of establishing a monopoly. 
The Chief Executive and the non-mili- 
tary section of the Cabinet also dis- 
claim any such intention. But how long 
will it be before the subject is again 
pressed? While China maintains such 
enormous armies under the control of 
provincial military dictators it is incon- 
ceivable that finances can be raised ex- 
cept through opium. 

In two recent interviews which the 
writer had with Marshal Tuan and the 
Minister of the Interior, both expressed 
their desire to take up the problem. But - 
how? When both said: “Tell us how 
we may control opium; what plans have 
you for so doing?” T confess that I was 
utterly at a loss. Plans and systems 
may be simple enough to tabulate, but 
as both officials said: “How can any 
system be carried out?” Local protest 
has had influence on some of the small- 
er provincial officials, and compulsory 
cultivation has been distinctly less this 
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season; wider protest has led to the dis- 
solution of one or two of the notorious 
military monopolies, but only with the 
result that the organized traffic under 
contro! has been turned into the “go as 
you please” type, and the amount of 
opium used shows no change. Just as a 
military uniform only changes the name 
of brigand into soldier, so military or 
provincial Anti-Opium Bureaus or 
Opium Suppression Boards stand for 
nothing more nor less than organized 
opium traffic centres. If organized con- 
trol, whether military or civil, were 
freed from the element of compulsion, 
it would be one of the less destructive 
methods of regulation; or if one genuine 
and honest monopoly existed in China, 
it might be worth while considering its 
methods and effects, but neither of these 
hypothetical conditions obtain. . Every 
monopoly has been formed with the pur- 
pose of ceritralizing taxes, and the sub- 
ordinate officials have been encouraged 
to increase sales through personal com- 
missions. Not a single monopoly has 
been established with the object of less- 
ening consump'ion. On the contrary, all 
have been established for the purpose of 
increasing it. Therefore it would be 
extremely unwise at present for China 
to waste time discussing methods of 
suppression within a given number of 
years and measures that involve the 
basic idea of a Government monopoly, 
especially at a time when such measures 
cannot be enforced. The rulers of in- 
dependent provinces are a law unto 
themselves, and will take as much notice 
of the suggestions of the Geneva Con- 
ferences for regulating opium traffic as 
they have in the past of the Presidential 
mandates forbidding it. What China 
needs is an efficient but strong ruler in 
each province, for it is only such a type 
that will be able to settle the opium 
problem with reference to the Central 
Government or to the Reorganization 
conferences. General Yen has done it 
in Shansi, and Marshal Feng has done 
it in Suiyuan. The swiftness with which 
Marshal Feng has swept this province 
clean is little less than amazing. It 
means loss of large revenues, and scores 
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of disgruntled officials, but on the other 
hand, it will earn the approbation of the 
worker, for food will become cheaper. 


FutiLte Law 


Before any Reorganization conference 
can discuss opium control along the line 
suggested by some of the present Cabinet 
members, it will be necessary to annul 
or radically amend the Chinese Criminal 
Code. This is a serious undertaking in 
the moral life of any nation. How 
much more so is this true of China 
whose laws stand for tota! prohibition 
with punishment varying from fines to 
even the death penalty! Though her laws 
have been broken and ignored in every 
corner of the land by the highest and 
the lowest, they remain laws, neverthe- 
less. Any changing from prohibition to 
permission, even though attested by the 
best intentions, should not be effected 
lightly, and certainly not until safe- 
guards can be‘ guaranteed. 

The only Government monopoly near 
at hand that, aims at ultimate suppres- 
sion is Formosa. At the time these pages 
were written I read with regret a report 
that the Vice Tupan of Shanghai had 
stated, regarding the opium traffic, “that 
he is in favor of stopping it, and is in- 
clined toward the Japanese policy in 
Formosa, where the drug is stamped out 
by the levy of prohibitive taxation.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Formosa does not have prohibitive taxa- 
tion now and never has had it. 

Apart from treaty protocols China 
is undoubtedly encouraged in her Govy- 
ernment monopoly idea by the attitude 
of the Eastern monopoly nations at the 
recent conferences. Certainly by such 
a monopoly—could it possibly be en- 
forced—-she could prevent smugeling 
out of China and thus create the condi- 
tions under which the Eastern powers 
could inaugurate their reform. She may 
be enticed into trying it, especially with 
the welcome cooperation of foreigners, 
but once established as a source of 
revenue it would certainly show the 
pertinacious qualities of all other mo- 
nopolies. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRESSURE NEEDED 


~The working classes, by which is 
meant the great agricultural section of 
China, are against opium only because 
of the great economic disorganization of 
recent years. Famine has been rampant 
in several provinces and thousands 
starved last year owing to the shortage 
of food crops (the corn land was used 
for planting poppy). A reaction has set 
in, the farmers realizing that it is use- 
less to make money from opium at a 
time when military operations prevent 
the transport of foods from other prov- 
inces, The 1924-25 reports from the 
provinces and administrative districts 
show a decrease in general opium culti- 
vation amounting to probably one-third 
of the previous year’s total. While the 
opium cultivation in what are termed 
the “big opium provinces” (Fukien, 
Yunnan, Kueichow, Szechuan, Shensi 
and Kansu) show but little change this 
season, the total for all’China is dis- 
tinctly less. The reasons are: (1) Less 
military compulsion owing to military 
operations; (2) Excessive production 
and lack of markets (in many places 
opium has been sold at a loss) ; (3) The 
high cost of food where so much land 
is used for poppy cultivation. 

Militarists in many districts where 
cultivation was formerly compulsory 
have this year been content with the 
initial opium land tax and left the 
planting to the option of the farmer. 
This policy was followed because of 
the uncertainty of military operations 
and the inadvisability of forcing cultiva- 
tion for another to reap the benefit. 
Many of the recent wars of China have 
centred round opium. Indeed the Chi- 
nese press and even high Government 
officials have not hesitated to state that 
the recent war which involved the con- 
trol of Shanghai was entirely due to the 
opium traffic revenues worth millions 
monthly. There is no indication that 
the farmers of China have any con- 
scientious scruples regarding opium. 
The outcry of latter years has been 
caused by the intolerable burden of mil- 
itary taxation, but if the farmers are let 
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alone. less opium will be planted un- 
til food conditions have improved. 

Many of the provincial monopolies 
have recently limited themselves to the 
control of imports, transport and sales, 
giving up cultivation entirely. The as- 
sessment, registration, and collection of 
taxes on opium land involved large 
staffs of officials, increased expenses, 
and afforded an infinite opportunity for 
“squeezing.” It is much cheaper to 
import from a big cultivation province, 
thereby securing all the revenue from li- 
censes to sell and smoke. 

With the exception of two provinces 
under General Yen and Marshal Feng, 
opium purchasing and smoking present 
no difficulties in any part of China. It 
can be obtained as easily as food. With 
such facts before us, whence can come 
reform? Correspondents and_associa- 
tions in America and Great Britain are 
urging us to force the campaign in 
China, so as to bring about the condi- 
tions upon which the other Eastern na- 
tions are pledged to act. The only 
remedy at present available is educated 
public opinion in China and interna- 
tional pressure from without. Is the 
writer wrong in suggesting that the 
European powers have forfeited the 
right to force this issue? They will not 
reform until China does, and the East 
is being asked to lead the West! 

Though public opinion is increasing 
slowly in China it is increasing, never- 
theless, being sufficiently strong even 
now to produce some remedial effect, if 
only it had a channel of expression. The 
people have no voice in local polities, 
not being able to remove even a corrupt 
local Magistrate except by methods al- 
together reprehensible. It appears ob- 
vious, therefore, that reform cannot be 
inaugurated by the working classes. We 
are consequently compelled to base our 
hopes on the effect of international pres- 
sure upon the rulers of China. But the 
monopoly powers have stultified their 
influence by their unwillineness to ad- 
vance their own reform. A single na- 
tion magnanimous enough to take the 
risk could lead the Eastern world and 
compel all other nations involved in the 
traffic to follow its example. 


on State Rights 


By HORACE J. FENTON 


Formerly Associate Professor of History, United States Naval Academy; author of 


standard textbock on Constitutional law used at Annapolis and West Point 


ANY American citizens are ter- 
ribly alarmed today at the pros- 
pect, as it seems to them, of the 

absolute extinction of State authority, 
government of all local affairs by bu- 
reau chiefs in Washington, the end of 
individual liberty and political chaos. 
Such a view is considerably exagger- 
ated. The sovereignty of the States has 
no doubt declined, but then we are a 
much more united people than we were 
a century ago, and it may be that this 
waning of the States is but a sign of a 
more splendid national unity. 

What, let us ask, are the respective 
powers of the States and of the United 
States? Congress under the Constitu- 
tion possesses a certain number of dis- 
tinctly enumerated powers that are na- 
tional in their scope: the power to coin 
money, to regulate commerce, to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy and so on. 
Suck powers naturally belong to the 
Central Government under the American 
scheme. The last of these enumerated 
powers is 

To make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution 
the foregoing powers, and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government 
of the United States, or in any department 
or officer thereof. 

To this clause, and to the construc- 
tive genius of John Marshall, who first 
gave it generous interpretation, we owe 
the doctrine of implied powers, which 
simply means that Congress is not limit- 
ed in its legislation to the exact wording 
of the clauses that enumerate its powers, 
but that it may do almost anything rea- 
sonably incidental to the powers grant. 
ed. Thus Congress may not only “ coin” 
money, but it may constitutionally do a 
ereat many other things reasonably nec- 
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essary to facilitate the use of the nation- 
al currency. The powers of Congress, 
therefore, are rather elastic. 

What powers, now, have the States? 
Briefly, they consist of all the powers 
not granted by the Constitution to Con- 
gress or forbidden by it to the States. 
The Constitution does not list them, but 
having stated in express terms. the 
powers of Congress and forbidden the 
exercise of certain other powers to the 
States (and some to Congress also), it 
leaves all the rest to the States or to the 
people. Thus by necessary implication 
the States are given the management of 
their internal affairs. In this respect 
only are they supreme. Over external 
matters their powers do not extend. The 
relations of the States with each other 
and with other countries, and the rela. 
tions of the people of the different 
States with each other, are mainly under 
the supervision of Congress. This right 
of the States to manage their own af- 
fairs includes not only the right to con- 
trol their political machinery, but also 
the right to pass sanitation, inspection 
laws, and all such laws as tend to pro- 
mole the general welfare of their in- 
habitants, Such legislation sometimes 
prevails even when in conflict with some 
of the larger powers of Congress. This 

“police” power has always been regard- 
ed as a State, rather than a national, 
prerogative. The management of local 
affairs is dear to the hearts of most 
American citizens. The States volunta- 
rily renounced the larger rights of 
sovereignty with the adoption of the 
Constitution, but home rule is, and al- 
ways has been, a cherished principle. 
This is why so many people today look 
askance at the rising power of the Cen- 
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tral Government at the expense of the 
States. 

The shift of power from the States 
to Central Government has been effected 
in three ways: by amendments to the 
general law, by acts of Congress based 
on an ever-widening application of the 
doctrine of implied powers, and by 
treaties. 


FEDERAL AMENDMENTS 


The constitutional amendments which 
have assisted in narrowing the authority 
of the States and in enlarging the Fed- 
eral power are the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth. The first ten amend- 
ments were passed for the very purpose 
of strengthening the States or protecting 
the liberties of the people. The Eleventh 
Amendment was aimed to curb, and does 
in fact limit to some extent, the Federal 
power. Federal Courts can no - longer 
entertain suits brought against a State 
by citizens of another State. That 
amendment was a sop to the zealous 
advocates of State sovereignty. The 
Twelfth Amendment, changing the 
method of Presidential elections, neither 
added to nor detracted from the power 
of the States. But the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments, rati- 
fied during the heated period following 
the Civil War, abolished slavery from 
the Union, extended citizenship to all 
persons born or naturalized within the 
United States, provided that no State 
should abridge the privileges or im- 
munities of citizens of the United States, 
and that no person should be denied the 
right to vote on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 
These amendments were entering wedges 
for Federal interference among the 
States. What had been hitherto matters 
for State regulation were now either 
abolished or placed under national su- 
pervision. Since the Revolution the 
States had individually determined ques- 
tions of slavery, of citizenship, and of 
suffrage within their borders. Now 
slavery was abolished, citizenship be- 
came a national as well as a State mat- 
ter, and the right of a State to determine 


its suffrage was distinctly weakened. 
Through the channels of these amend- 
ments political power flowed from the 
States to the United States. 

The Sixteenth Amendment, authoriz- 
ing the United States to tax incomes 
from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment and without regard to 
census or enumeration, gave the Central 
Government at once a large accession of 
strength. It did not, however, deprive 
the States of any power, since their right 
also to tax incomes was not impaired. 
Still they gained nothing by the amend- 
ment while the United States gained a 
good deal. The Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Amendments, again marked a dis- 
tinct advance in Federal domination with 
a corresponding weakening of the States. 
By these amendments the right of the 
States alone to regulate the liquor traf- 
fic within their borders has been taken 
away, and the power of the States to 
determine their suffrage has become a 
mere simulacrum of its former self; yet 
the authority to control the suffrage 
used to be considered almost the key- 
note of sovereignty 

Congressional acts, justified under 
the doctrine of implied powers, have as- 
sisted in some degree to bring about 
results similar to those that have flowed 
from Federal amendments. There is, 
to start with, no constitutional grant of 
police power to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Said the Supreme Court in Kel- 
ler v. United States, 213° U. S., 138 
(1909): “Speaking generally, the po- 
lice power is reserved to the States, and 


there is no grant thereof to Congress in ~ 


the Constitution.” Even John Mar- 
shall, liberal advocate of national su- 
premacy, recognized this fact. The 
principle is asserted in unmistakable 
terms in the recent case of Bailey v. 
Drexel Furniture Co., 259 U. S., 20 
(1922). Yet in spite of this recognized 
constitutional principle, supported by 
judicial pronouncements, Congress has 
contrived to exercise a police power to 
an extent which the Fathers of the Con- 
stitution certainly never dreamed of. 
Congress is supposed to echo the popu- 
lar will, and a fairly audible call for 
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sponsive. There has grown up of late a 
widespread demand for uniformity, 
standardization, and for efficiency. To 
satisfy this demand Congress has found 
a way through its power to tax and to 
regulate commerce, to exercise a police 
jurisdiction over matters fundamentally 
belonging to the States. The Mann act 
and the laws regulating the sale of food, 
drugs and narcotics throughout the 
United States are illuminating examples 
of this. 


Powers UnbDER TREATIES 


The treaty-making power of the 
United States is another means that has 
been used to assert authority over the 
States. The Migratory Bird treaty with 
Great Britain, act of July 3, 1918, is a 
convenient illustration. The making of 
game laws has always been regarded as 
a State’s prerogative. Congress has 
never assumed the authority to fix open 
or closed seasons for game in the States. 
- Not even the constitutional power to 
regulate commerce could be stretched to 
cover the taking of wildfowl. But an 
international treaty binds all parts of 
the countries concerned, unless excep- 
tions: are specifically made, and when 
the United States and Great Britain 
agree that migratory birds shall not be 
lawfully shot or taken, except certain 
game fowl at stated seasons, State game 
laws rust be regulated accordingly. In 
this connection the statement of the Su- 
preme Court is interesting. In the late 
case of Missouri v. Holland, 252 U. S., 
434, the Court said: 

-No doubt the great body of private relations 
usually fall within the control of the State, 
but a treaty may override its power. We do 
not have to invoke the later developments 
of constitutional Jaw for this proposition, 
Here a national interest of very nearly the 
first. magnitude is involved. It can be pro- 
tected only by national action in concert with 
that of another power. * * * It is not 
sufficient to rely upon the States. 


Thus again the central Government, 
through the instrumentality of a treaty, 
exercises police jurisdiction over a mat- 
ter within the purview of the States, but 
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legislation usually finds that body re- 
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a matter on which the latter either could 
not, or would not, act with uniformity. 
The excellent purpose of the act, how- 
ever, does not detract from it as an ex- 
ample of the rising power of the Federal 
Government. 

One very compelling reason for the 
waning authority of the States is that 
we have been developing a strong na- 
tional consciousness during the last cen- 
tury, and particularly so since the Civil 
War. The World War gave this feeling 
a tremendous emphasis. In the early 
days of the Republic, and for a long: 
time after, national consciousness scarce- 
ly seemed to exist. Home affections 
were strong, and local affairs loomed 
larger in men’s minds than did national 
enterprises or national needs. It was 
easier then to think of one’s self as a 
citizen of Georgia or of Massachusetts 
than one of the United States. National 
pride was unborn or yet in its infancy. 
But today our expansion has developed 
a strong national pride which martial 
and diplomatic successes have assisted 
not a little in swelling. We think in 
terms of the nation rather than of the 
States, which in the minds of many now 
mean little more than administrative 
sections of a great country. A strong 
Central Government is not only a matter 
of pride to many people, but it is a mat- 
ter of great convenience also. Jt means 
greater respect abroad and easier living 
conditions at home. 

It is also very convenient to have a 
strong central power that can supply 
funds for local needs and enterprises. 
The tendency among the States to “match - 
dollars” with the Federal Treasury has 
grown like the green bay tree. Federal 
subsidies to the States for the year 1924. 
amounted in round numbers to $145,- 
000,000. This system, however, besides 
being a constant drain on the Nationa! 
Treasury, suggests that the States as 
political entities are not self-sufficient. 
Hence, if for this reason the States are 
losing some of their importance, they 
have only themselves to blame, since 
the appeal to Washington for Federal 
aid has been most insistent. 


Still greater as an influence toward 
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centralization has been the economic de- 
velopment of the country stimulated by 
an unrestricted commerce. The centrip- 
etal force of steam and electricity has 
done more to weld the American peo- 
ple into an indissoluble unit than any- 
thing else. The happiness and well- 
being of the people of every section are 
affected by the economic conditions pre- 
vailing in every other section. During 
the last three-quarters of a century, and 
especially since the Civil War, internal 
development has progressed with little 
regard to State boundary lines, which 
exist for geographical and political pur- 
poses, but otherwise have lost much of 
their significance. Thus have the great 
elemental forces of our mechanical age 
operated profoundly to upset the nice 
equipoise of the States and the United 
States. The National Government, once 
a mere agent for certain specific pur- 
poses, has become of overshadowing im- 
portance, while the States, once power- 
ful political entities, have relatively de- 
creased in power and prestige. 

While this has been happening, an 
interesting change has come over the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
That judicial body, which under the 
leadership of Marshall and others was 
once a stanch defender of the national 
power against the encroachments and 
pretensions of the States, seems now to 
be a rather vigorous protector of the 
States. Especially has this been true 
since the Civil War, which effected a 
tremendous increase in the national 
power and in the popular will to such 
power. This does not mean that the 
Supreme Court has faced about, but that 
having shown Congress through a long 
series of decisions in what direction it 
might constitutionally go, it now began 
to show that body where it might not go, 
or where it should stop. The great cases 


of Texas v. White, 7 Wall., 700 (1869) ; 
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Collector v. Day, 11 Wall., 13(1871) ; 
the Slaughterhouse cases, 16 Wall., 
36(1873) ; United States v. Cruickshank, 
92 U.S., 542(1875); the Income Tax 
cases, 157 U.S., 429(1895); Keller v. 
United States, 213 U.S., 138(1909) ; 
Hammer vy. Dagenhart, 247 U.S., 251 
(1918); and Bailey v. Drexel Furni- 
ture Co., 259 U. S., 37 (1922)—these 
well illustrate the course of the Supreme 
Court during the last half century—a 
course consistently in support of the 
States’ prerogatives. To quote a para- 
graph from the opinion of Chief Justice 
Taft in the last case cited above: 

It is the high duty and function of this 
Court in cases regularly brought before its 
bar to decline to recognize or enforce seeming 
laws of Congress, dealing with subjects not 
entrusted to Congress but left or committed 
to the control of the States. We can not 
avoid the duty even though it requires us to ~ 
refuse to give effect to legislation designed 
to promote the highest good. The good sought 
in unconstitutional legislation is an insidious 
feature because it leads citizens and legisla- 
tors of good purpose to- promote it without 


thought of the serious breach it will make | 


in the ark of our covenant or the harm that 
will come from breaking down recognized 
standards. In the maintenance of local self- 
government, on the one hand, and the na- 
tional power, on the other, our country has ~ 
been able to endure and prosper for near a 
century and a half. 

_ Such being the attitude of the Su- 
preme Court we need have but little fear 
that Congress will ever dispossess the 
States of their constitutional powers to 
any alarming extent, although further 
amendments to the general law may 
still further enlarge the authority of the 
United States at the expense of the 
States. Nor can it be said that this ten- 
dency toward centralization is necessa- 
rily an evil. What would have been a 
national calamity in 1800 may be re- 
garded by the year 2000 as quite essen- 
tial to our national well-being. 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S VIEWS 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, in the 

course of his Memorial Day address 
at Arlington on May 30, referred at 
some length to the question of the cen- 
tralization of Federal powers and the 


rights of the States. The following are 
some of the interesting passages in his 
address: 


The country’s growth has compelled the 
Federal establishment to exceed by far the 
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- Government plants of even the greatest States. 


With this growth in physical extent, in rev- 
enue, in personnel, there has inevitably been 
the suggestion that the Federal Government 
was overshadowing the States. Yet the State 
Governments deal with far more various and 
more intimate concerns of the people than 
does the National Government. * * * Yet 
people are given io thinking and speaking of 
the National Government as “the Government.” 


They demand mere from it than it was ever 


intended to provide; and yet in the same 
breath they complain that Federal authority is 
‘stretching itself over areas which do not con- 
cern it. On one side there are demands for 
more amendments to the Constitution. On 
the other there is too much opposition to 
those that already exist. 

Without doubt, the reason for increasing 
demands on the Federal Government is that 

~ the States have not discharged their full duties. 
Some have done better and some worse, but 
as a whole they have not done all they 
should. So demand has grown up for a 
greater concentration of powers in the Fed- 
eral Government. J{ we will fairly consider 
it, we must conelude that the remedy would 
be worse than the disease. What we need is 
not more Federal government, but better local 
government. 
agree to this have large responsibility for the 
lapses of local authority. 

From every position of consistency with our 
system, more centralization ought to be 
avoided. The States would protest, promptly 
enough, anything savoring of Federal usurpa- 
tion. Their protection will lie in discharging 

_ the full obligations that have been imposed 
on them. Once the evasion of local responsi- 
bilities becomes a habit, there is no knowing 
how far the consequences may reach. Every 
step in such a progression will be unfortunate 
alike for States and Nation. The country 
needs, in grappling with the manifold prob- 
lems of these times, all the courage, intelli- 
gence, training and skill that can be enlisted 
in both State and National Administration. 

One insidious practice which sugar-coats 


Yet many people who would. 


States into subordination. 
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the dose of Federal intrusion is the division of 
expense for public improvements or services 
between State and National Treasuries. The 
ardent State’s rights advocate sees in this 
practice a vicious weakening of the State 
system. The extreme Federalist is apt to look. 
upon it in cynical fashion as bribing the 
Pert eon eb there 
are constant demands for more Federal contri- 
butions. Whenever by that plan we take 
something from one group of States and give 
it to another group there is grave danger that 
we do an economic injustice on one side and 
a political injury on the other. We impose 
unfairly on the strength of the strong and 
we encourage the weak to indulge their weak- 
NeSsaes see 


There is no use disguising the fact that as 
a nation our attitude toward the prevention — 
and punishment of crime needs more serious 
attention. I read the other day a survey 
which showed that in proportion to population 
we have eight times as many murders as Great 
Britain, and five times as many as France. 
Murder rarely goes unpunished in Britain or 
France; here the reverse is true. The same 
survey reports many times as many burglaries 
in parts of America as in all England; and 
whereas a very high per cent. of burglars in 
England are caught and punished, in parts 
of our country only a very low per cent. are 
finally punished. The comparison cannot fail 
to be disturbing. The conclusion is inescap- 
able that laxity of administration reacts upon 
public opinion, causing cynicism and loss of 
confidence in both law and its enforcement, 
and therefore in its observance. The failure 
of local government has a demoralizing effect 
in every direction. 

These are vital issues in which the Nation 
greatly needs a revival of interest and concern. 
It is senseless to boast of our liberty when we 
find that to so shocking an extent it is merely 
the liberty to go ill-governed. It is time to 
take warning that neither the liberties we 
prize nor the system under which we claim 
them are safe while such conditions exist. 
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VENTS in China seldom succeed in 

, E claiming attention sc thoroughly 

as when anti-foreign demonstra- 

tions take place. The volley fired into 

the Chinese mob before the Louza jail in 

Shanghai on May 30 was literally a shot 

heard round the world, the reverbera- 

tions of which are still sounding menac- 
ingly in many ears. 

The occasion for this volley was the 
unruliness of a mob of Chinese students 
and laborers who early in the day of 
May 30 had paraded in the Interna- 
tional Concession of Shanghai in pro- 
test against the killing of certain Chi- 
nese laborers in the Japanese cotton 
mills, and later had become so threaten- 
ing that the foreign police, in self-pro- 
tection, had been forced to resort to 
arms, killing nine end wounding twen- 
ty. As a result, Shanghai found itself 
on the next day in the grip of a wide- 
spread strike, entirely anti-foreign in 
nature, and affecting some 150,000 Chi- 
nese students, servants and_ laborers. 
Nor did it prove to be an isolated af- 
fair, but rather a match to the powder 
of anti-alien sentiment wherever for- 
eigners resided, for similar demonstra- 
tions occurred all along the China coast 
at Canton, Changsha, Chingkiang, Foo- 
chow, Nanking, Hankow and Peking. 

Anti-foreign sentiment in China saw 
its first violent outburst in the Boxer 
troubles in 1900. For about a decade 
after this, what antagonism existed re- 
mained under the surface, but with the 
change of government to a republic in 
1912, there came a desire for diplomatic 
equality. And this, China began to real- 
ize, was chiefly hindered by her various 
foreign treaties. Consequently there 
was engendered a new anti-alien spirit 


which the education received in the for- 
eign and mission schools by her young 
intellectuals, emphasizing the creed of 


~ equality for all and brotherly love, did 


much to encourage and nurture. 

Soviet Russia has assiduously culti- 
vated this growing anti-foreign senti-_ 
ment in China for the last twelve 
months. Russia, with a contiguous bor- 
der to China for nearly 3,000 miles, 
had greatly desired the renewal of dip- 
Icmatic relations with China and a re- 
turn to normal trade conditions. She 
has been willing to 1elinquish much to 
obtain this. Consequently, in May, 1924, 
a treaty was signcd which, in return for 
the relinquishment of her much-cher- 
ished extraterritorial rights, obtained 
from China diplomatic recognition jand 
the renewal of economic intercourse. 
Russia was not slow, however, on the 
signing of this treaty, to place herself 
in the favored position of the one great 
power in China willing to treat with 
her on terms of equality, and for the 
last year she has lost no opportunity to 
urge an anti-foreign sentiment against 
the “imperialistic” powers. At the same 
time she has filled the country with her 
agents, financed a military school in 
Canton, financially aided the radical 
wing of the South China party, and 
whenever possible been the cause of 
economic unrest. 

Two reasons for this action seem to 
be apparent, first a desire, in line with 
Russia’s general policy of world revo- 
lution, to convert the Chinese people to 
Bolshevism, and second, a definite move 
against Japan. Of the first little need 
be said, for the fundamental charac- 
teristics of the Chinese people preclude 
the possibility of the doctrines of Bol- 
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shevism taking root among them. Con- 
cerning the second, however, much may 
be interpreted and explained. Russia 


and Japan are traditional enemies in 


North China. Their present interests 
there are so patently at variance that it 
appears only a question of a few years 
before there will be another clash. At 
the present time Russia sees Japan in 
Manchuria strengthening herself eco- 
nomically and strategically in every 
possible way, and beginning to build ad- 
ditional railway lines into the heart of 
Manchuria in support of the South 
Manchurian Railway and in opposition 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway. This 


will require millions that Japan does © 


not even possess in her present state of 
financial depression, but because of the 
importance of the object sought she is 
willing to sacrifice anything to carry it 
through. Not only this, but Russia has 
seen the concessions for these lines ob- 
tained from General Chang Tso-lin, the 
Manchurian Dictator, within the last few 
months, and has suddenly awakened to 
the fact that she must not only act, but 
act immediately. 

Again, consequently, two courses of 
action appear to have been decided 
upon; one, to support General Chang’s 
military rival, General Feng, supply 
him with arms and ammunition and 
prepare him to eliminate Japan’s pres- 
ent concession-giver from the Chinese 
picture; and the other, to stir up anti- 
Japanese sentiment throughout China to 
a degree sufficient to necessitate, for the 
time being, the diversion of Japan’s en- 
ergies from Manchuria. 

Both these plans have been put into 
effect with noticeable success. On the 
one hand, General Feng, quartered at 
Kalgan, is receiving regular shipments 
of Russian arms, his troops are being 
trained by Russian officers, concentra- 
ition of his officers is daily being re- 
ported, and all indications point to a 
probable clash between his and General 
Chang’s ferces in the near future. On 
the other hand, Shanghai has just been 
the scene of violent anti-foreign, but 
particularly anti-Japanese outbreaks, to- 


ward which the Soviets are definitely 
known to have contributed funds to- | 
taling $65,000. It has been significent, © 
furthermore, that in the other centres 
where anti-foreign demonstrations have 
occurred, in each case the sentiment was 
preponderantly anti-Japanese. It is of 
interest to note that there has been lit- 
tle really bitter feeling against the 
Americans, a situation which Russia ap- 
pears to have been quick to turn to her 
advantage. Realizing the gravity of a 
possible united action on the part of 
all the foreign powers in China agairst 
an anti-foreign outbreak, and its conse- 
quent effect upon Russia’s schemes for 
hampering Japan in Manchuria, the 
Russian Ambassador in Peking has been 
exerting every possible energy to per- 
suade America to keep out of tlie pres- 
ent Chinese affair, referring with con- 
siderable eloquence to traditional Chi- 
nese-American friendship and declaring 


that now is the time for America to 


prove herself true to ‘it by adopting a 
neutral course. 

American troops, in concert with 
those of the other foreign powers in 
China, are helping to maintain law and 
order in the disturbed districts, and 
conditions are still susceptible of de- 
velopments of the gravest character. 
This manifestation of anti-alien  senti- 
ment has not come as a surprise to for- 
eigners in China. Yet it is typical of 
the country’s disorganized state that the 
recent violent demonstrations should 
have been attempted in the very strone- 
est of the foreign settlements, And it 
is extremely fortunate for Chinese and 
foreigners alike that this was the case. 
Despite the fact that these anti-foreign 
outbreaks appear successfully to have 
been circumvented, however, the possi- 
bility of others of an even more vehe- 
ment nature is by no means precluded, 
The latest news from China is not reas- 
suring. 


CHINESE Rapicats vs. MoDERATES 


The conflict which appears to have 
begun in China is between equally deier- 
mined and diametrically opposed forces. 
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On the one side are ranged the Chinese 
radical elements, those imbued with 
half-digested occidental concepts of po- 
litical equality and international fair 
play, who are determined to readjust 
through revolutionary methods what 
every liberal-minded onlooker concedes 
to be a situation with respect to the for- 
eisn powers, which is distinctly to 
China’s disadvantage. So long as Rus- 
sia finds herself able to further the 
spread of Bolshevist ideas in China or 
to forestall Japanese schemes for the 
économic domination of Manchuria by 
aiding this Chinese faction, she will do 
so. On the other hand, however, are 
ranged the saner, wiser, Chinese ele- 
ments, willing to adopt the more reason- 
able method of a gradual acquisition of 
those special privileges once granted 
alien powers and which now appear in- 
imical to China’s best interests. These 
elements have the whole-hearted support 
of Great Britain, Japan and the United 
States, particularly the latter, which is, 
perhaps, in the best position of all to 
offer good offices to this end. The 
Chinese Customs Conference, to be held 
early this Fall under a provision of the 
Customs treaty signed at the Washing- 
ton conference, and only now coming 
into effect because of France’s tardy 
ratification, will probably afford an op- 
portunity to discuss this question, 

_ There are those who would hastily 
call a conference and who deniand loud- 
ly that all unequal treaties immediately 
be abolished, and that mutually satis- 
factory substitutes be arranged with 
China. With whom, however, would 
these eager advocates of justice deal, 
were the matter placed in their hands? 


There is no Government in ‘China to-. 


day representing the country as a whole, 
or even an appreciable portion. It is a 
nation administered by a dozen or so 
politico-military leaders whose offices 
are self-appointive and of a duration 
commensurate with their ability to hold 
them against the military onslaughts of 
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rivals. Were the foreign powers to deal 
with Peking, for example, they would 
be faced with the fact of non-enforce-— 
ment of their agreements beyond the 
city’s walls. Shanghai would not be 
affected in the least, and visa versa. Or ~ 
even if the powers decided upon so am- 
bitious a course of procedure as that 
of dealing individually with each local _ 
leader, long before half had been 
brought to terms, an appallingly large 
proportion would be out of office, and 
the necessity for new negotiation would 
present itself. It is only too evident, 
consequently, that this state of affairs 
is the most convincing reason why ex- 
traterritoriality and other foreign privi- ~ 
leges cannot immediately be relin- 
quished. 

China must first set her house in or- 
der. To subject foreigners to the du- 
bious justice of the Chinese courts, to ~ 
relinquish their hold upon. the one se- 
curity for their many unpaid loans (the 
return of the customs collection), or to 
withdraw from the foreign settlements 
the protection of their troops while 
China remains in her present state of 
disorganization, with no courts worthy 
of the name, no competent financial 
system, no money in her treasury and 
no government capable of assuming the 
responsibility of the protection of for- 
eign lives and property, would be sim- 
ply “to jump from the frying pan into 
the fire.” 

The role of the foreign pewers for 
the next few years in China must be 
that of a genuinely sympathetic “elder 
brother,” a name, incidentally, dear to 
the Chinese. Theirs will be the task 
of convincing China of two things— 
first of the sincerity of their willing- 
ness to give up those special privileges 
which they now enjoy, but second, the 
reasonableness and wisdom of. relin- 
quishing them only as China shows her- 
self capable of supplying an effective 
substitute. 
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‘than half of them have been so benefited 


Medical pee 
By WATSON DAVIS | 


Managing Editor, Science Service 


HE largest and most important 
medical consultation of the year, 
the annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Medical Association, held at Atlantic 
City from May 27 to May 29, 1925, de- 
veloped discussions of practically every 
health activity and disease known to the 
human race. A new disease caused by 
concuest of an old fever, a 
hopeful attack on epilepsy, heart diag- 


nosis by long-distance telephony and 


telephotography, the discovery of the 
essence of the eternal feminine, the 
question of whether liquor is or isnot a 
drug, these and a hundred other topics 
were aired at the meeting. 

There was hope for unfortunate chil- 
dren afflicted with epilepsy in the mes- 
sage that Dr. M. G. Peterman of the 
Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., brought 
to the meeting. By means of a simple 
dietary régime which contains a high 
percentage of fat, he has been able to 
treat successfully the fits or convulsions 
of the epileptic. Some thirty-seven 
children, ranging. in age from two to 
fourteen years, have been given such a 
diet over intervals ranging from two 


More 


that they have not been troubled by the 
spasms characteristic of the disease 
since they began the diet. The ketogenic 
diet is unusual in the relative propor- 
tions of the kinds of foods, but not in 
the actual foods themselves. As much 
as six-sevenths of the total diet is made 
up of cream, butter, olive oil, and other 
fatty foods. Sugars and starches are 
cut to a minimum. About one-tenth of 
1 per cent. of the total population suf- 
fers from epilepsy, and the disease is 
believed to be on the increase. Its cause 


-is unknown, but it is probable that some 


disturbance in the way in which the 
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body utilizes food may bring out the 
constitutional nervous defect which is 
possibly hereditary. 

Progress in attacking scarlet fever 
was indicated when both Dr. W. H. Park 
and Dr. Abraham Zingher of New York 
declared that the Dick test for suscepti- 
bility and scarlet fever antitoxin for 
prevention and treatment should now 
be used widely by physicians and public 
health officials. Scarlet fever, recently 
an unconquered scourge of children, 
has now been beaten by. its own poison. 
Scarlet fever toxin injected into the skin 
tells whether or not one is susceptible to 
the disease; injected deeper and _ in 
larger doses it causes the body to build 
up resistance against it. Its conquerors 
are Dr. George F. and Dr. Gladys H. 
Dick of the John McCormick Institute 
for Infectious Diseases, Chicago. The 
Dick test for susceptibility to scarlet 
fever is not unlike the Schick test for 
susceptibility to diphtheria. A toxin 
solution is prepared by planting the 
bacteria of scarlet fever in sterile broth, 
and after a suitable time allowed for 
their growth, removing the germs and 
sterilizing the broth by passing it 
through a porcelain filter. The strength 
of the toxin must then be tested on hu- 
man volunteers, for animals cannot be 
used successfully in these tests. After 
the strength is determined, a little of 
the toxin solution is injected into the 
skin of the suspected person. If no re- 
action follows, the person is judged im- 
mune. If a pinkish or red discoloration 
the size of a dime or larger takes place, 
the person is likely to develop scarlet 
fever in case he is exposed. Much larger 
doses of the same kind of toxin are then 
injected into the subject’s tissues. These 
may cause him to feel vaguely ill, but 
the malaise soon passes, and in the 


as 
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meantime his system has developed an 
antitoxin that has destroyed the injected 
toxin, and has the power of neutralizing 
the results of any subsequent natural 
exposures to the disease. Tests since 
the discovery of this toxin have shown 
that non-immune persons properly inoc- 
ulated become immune within two weeks 
and remain so for at least eighteen 
months. The investigators state that an 
antitoxin has also been developed, using 
horses’ blood, after the fashion of the 
diphtheria antitoxin. This is now being 
used with success in the treatment of 
cases of active scarlet fever. Its use is 
not recommended for prevention, how- 
ever, because the passive immunity con- 
ferred is short-lived as compared with 
the active immunity developed by the 
use of the toxin itself, 


Wuoopinc CoucH TREATMENT 


Another disease of childhood, whoop- 
ing cough, has been attacked by an en- 
tirely different method. Although at- 
tempts have been made to isolate the 
causative organism and to prepare pre- 
ventive and curative serums, success has 
not- been achieved. The X-ray, a weapon 
against cancer and an ally to diagnosis, 
has proved useful. Dr. Lawrence N. 
Smith of Boston found that in hundreds 
of cases Roentgen ray therapy reduces 
the severity of the paroxyms of whoop- 
ing cough and shortens the course of the 
disease. 

Cancer, as it should, played an im- 
portant part upon the program of the 
physicians. The news from the labora- 
tories devoted to the study of this dis- 
ease was not as hopeful as that from 
other sectors of the scientific advance. 
Dr. Francis Carter Wood of Columbia 
University, who for twenty-five years 
has studied ‘thousands of animals: and 
hundreds of human cases, declared that 
the physicians need expect little or no 
aid from the human body in its fight 
against cancer. Moreover, there exists 
today no effective cancer cure. Yet there 
is decided hope for the sufferer since 
there are many cases on record in which 
heavy doses of radium or X-rays have 
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delayed the serious complications for 
from six to twenty years. Most of those 
who develop cancer are well along in — 
years and therefore such an extension — 
in life is nearly equivalent to a cure. 
Heavy doses of X-rays are necessary to 
arrest the disease in inoperable cases, 
Dr. Wood said, and whenever possible | 
he recommended the surgical treatment 
that attempts actually to remove all 
traces of malignant growth. Radium in- 
serted into the cancer or tumor is also 
effective through destroying the rebel- 
lious cells themselves that make up the 
malignant growth. Yet after this seem- 
ing cure has been accomplished, Dr. 
Wood finds that living cancer cells that 
have been locked up and stopped in 
their harmful career will break out 
anew after a term of years. Suscepti- 
bility to cancer is undoubtedly heredi- 
tary in many cases, Dr. Wood declared, 
basing his statement on both animal ex- 
periments and data gathered in human 
cases. 

To radium, helpful agent in the treat- 
ment of many diseases, must be charged 
a new disease reported to the doctors by 
Dr. S. L. Hoffman of Newark, N. J. He 
found that girls employed in painting 
the dials of watches for radium corpora- 
tions to make them shine in the dark 
absorbed enough of the powerful and 
constantly disintegrating elements to 
cause a bone decay which brought on 
illness, and in some cases caused death. - 

As research continues the internal or- 
gans of. secretions are discovered to be 
more and more important. The most 
important hormone discussed at the 
American Medical Association meeting 
was one of the female secretions. This 
basic substance has been isolated by Dr. 
Edgar Allen of the University of Mis- 
souri, and he has found that it is com- 
mon to both animal and the human be- 
ing. Just as in the case of the thyroid, 
adrenal, pituitary and other glandular 
products, the animal hormone will sub- 
stitute completely for the natural secre- 
tion of the human gland. Dr. J. B. 
Collip of the University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Canada, announced to the As- 
sociation for the Study of. Internal Se- - 


cretions that he had obtained from the 


parathyroid gland of oxen a hormone 
which will cure the serious disease in 
human beings known as “parathyroid 
tetany.” Dr. Collip was one of the 
group of Canadian scientists who gave 
to the world insulin, the hormone so 
successfully used in the treatment of 
diabetes and now he has extracted an 
active glandular principle that regulates 
the calcium of the blood in the same 
way that insulin regulated the blood 
sugar. This new extract, first obtained 
only six months ago, and used a few 
limes on actual human cases, promises 
to be a specific for essential hypopara- 
thyroidism, a condition in which the 
parathyroid gland, located in the neck 
near the Adam’s apple, fails to function. 
The animal gland extract will also be 
useful in other conditions, Dr. Collip 
predicted. Discovery that the secretion 


- of the adrenal gland, located above the 


right kidney, is basic in the breathing or 


respiration cf bodily tissue was an-. 


nounced by Dr. C. E. de M. Sejours of 
Philadelphia. Very minute amounts of 
adrenalin are poured into the blood, but 
these are sufficient to cause great 
changes in the speed of operation of 
bodily processes. 


ALcoHoL As A Druc 


The liquor question after years of 


prohibition continues to excite interest 


which is not confined to the general 
public. A house of delegates of the 
American Medical Association, through 
a-resolution which declared alcoholic 
liquor to be a drug, effectively reversed 
its position taken in 1917 during the 
stress of war time. The doctors believe 
that liquor should be prescribable like 
any. other drug without limitation of 
amount. 

Action on the anti-evolution law of 
Tennessee was taken through a resolu- 
tion declaring that “any restrictions on 
the proper study of scientific fact in 
regularly established scientific institu- 
tions is inimical to the progress of 
science and to the public welfare” and 
pointing out that “a study of the devel- 
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opment of mankind ethnologically, em- 
bryologically and anthropologically is 
fundamental to the proper comprehen- 
sion of scientific medicine.” ' 
The physicians of the mind, the psy- 
chiatrists, held their meeting at Rich- 
mond on May 13, and revealed how 
powerful may be the influence of the 
mind upon the body, The question of 
mental trouble is one that largely con- 
cerns the city, for it is in the rushing 
and nerve-destroying centres of popula- 
tion that the largest percentages of men- 
tal disease are to be found. Dr. Hora- 
tio M. Pollock of the State Hospital 
Commission, New York, has compiled 
census figures which show that mental 
disease is nearly twice as prevalent in 
cities as in rural districts. Moreover, 
more men than women are likely to fall 
victims. After viewing his exhaustive 
study there is no question but that steps 
should be taken to protect the city 
dweller from mental breakdown and af- 
flictions. ‘Mental disease in the future 
will be largely a city problem,” Dr. 
Pollock says. “It appears that the com- 
plexities of our large cities require more 
adjustments than many individuals are 
equipped to make. To better the situa- 
tion it will be necessary to strengthen 
the individual and lessen the stresses of 
city life. To accomplish this task will 
require the united efforts of parents, 
teachers, physicians and research work- 
ers on the one hand, and of employers, 
industrial leaders, city builders and 
economists on the other.” These latest 
census data, collected from 526 institu- 
tions for mental disease, show that dur- 
ing a single year one out of every 1,116 
men in the cities were admitted for treat- 
ment. Compared with this, only one in 
2,155 men living in the country became 
insane during the year. Women-in the 
city have one chance in 1,475 of being 
the subject of mental disease, while the 
rural female is afflicted only one time 
out of 2,817. One of the commonest 
ideas about insanity, that it is an afflic- 
tion peculiarly prevalent in the country, 
has been completely upset by these 
figures. 
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NTEREST in American naval affairs 

during June centred upon the need 
for improvement of the facilities of 
ihe Hawaiian Islands as a sea base for 
the United States Navy. Substantial 
developments along this line were pro- 
jected, those being based upon the re. 
sults of the April manoeuvres in the Pa- 
cific. Representative Thomas W. But- 
ler of Pennsylvania, Chairman of the 
House Naval Committee, announced at 
Washington on May 8 that legislation 
providing for the building up of the 
Hawaiian defenses would be introduced 
at the December session of Congress. 
Representative Butler further stated that 
members of the House Naval Con.mittee 
would visit Honolulu during the Sum- 
mer, to study the situation at first hand 
and to gather data that would be of 
service in drafting the proposed legis- 
lation. 

Newspaper discussion of the Hawai- 
ian defense question continued. Discus- 
sion was focused upon the vulnerability 
of Honolulu and the Pearl Harbor base 
as demonstrated in the “invasion” of 
the island by American troops during 
the April tests. Charges were made 
that the troops stationed on the island 
were insufficient to protect the city, and 
also that the Pearl Harbor base facili- 
ties were inadequate. Answering the 
latter allegation, naval authorities on 
May 8 announced that Congress had 
already authorized improvements in the 
Pearl Harbor Channel which, it was 
said, would cost about $5,000,000. Of- 
ficials added that the first appropria- 
tion would be granted in the Winter of 
1925-1926 and that dredging would be- 
gin in the Summer: of 1926. 

President Coolidge indicated on May 
15 that he was opposed to using the 
United States Navy to enforce the Pro- 
hibition law; the President’s stand on 


this question was revealed when he re- 


jected a suggestion of Wayne B. Wheel- 
er, general counsel for the Anti-Saloon 
League. Mr. Wheeler had proposed 
that battleships be used in combat- 
ling the rum fleet off the Middle Atlan- 
tic coast; it was explained that President 
Coolidge, though anxious to see the Vol- 
stead law upheld, felt that the navy 
existed for defense and not for police 
duty. 

Naval authorities on May 27 an- 
nounced that the production of helium 
gas for the two giant naval dirigibles 
Shenandoah and Los Angeles had fal- 
len below expectations, and that there- 
fore enough gas for only one of the 
ships would be available during the 
Summer. It was added that, because of 
the shortage, plans were being made for 
a  mocification of the airships’ 
schedules. 


: JAPAN 


(THE Japanese Government continued 
“its policy of army retrenchment and 
naval expansion. It was arinounced on 
May 1 that 489 officers, including thir- 
ty-six Generals, had been retired, and 
that 5,000 enlisted men had been dis- 
charged from service. The new sub- 
marine, “No. 53,” which is the largest 
in the Japanese fleet, was completed on 
May 27; it was stated that the vessel 
would be attached to the Yokosuka 
naval port. “No. 53,” which is of ultra 
modern type, displaces 1,700 tons, and 
is capable of trans-Pacific cruise and re- - 
turn. The vessel is the first of a fleet 
of twenty submarines, including three 
mine-laying craft, which are to be built 
under .a program announced several 
years ago; the entire fleet is scheduled 
to be completed in 1927, 

The British Admiralty during, April 
made public the following table of the 
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current naval construction programs of 
the five Great Powers: 


Destroyers  Sub- 

Cruisers. & Leaders. marines. 
Great Britain ........ 8 5 4 
United States ........ 9 12 15 
Japanese ig oak th ll 23 28 
FCRAR Oa wison ites elie Se) 57 59 
Tbrbyscre aman gat eee 5 26 20 


The table was widely commented upon 
in the British press, particular atten- 
tion being directed to the impressive 
showing made by Japan. 


: FRANCE 


HE Government announced on May 
17 that no effort would be made to 
pass the Army Reorganization bill, en- 
_actment of which had been one of the 
chief aims of the late Herriot Adminis- 
tration. The announcement was taken 
to signify complete abandonment by 
the Painlevé Cabinet of the preceding 
Government’s plan to cut the term of 
military service in France. The Army 
Reorganization bill contained provisions 
paving the way for the reduction of 
military service to twelve months, and 
also called for a general decrease of 
French military effectives. The meas- 
ure had been strenuously opposed by 
Marshal Foch. 

The Parliamentary Commission for 
Naval Affairs announced on May 18 
that it would ask Parliament to increase 
France’s naval air force to fifty fully 
equipped squadrons. Of the fifty squad- 
‘rons planned thirty-five would be 
equipped on a war footing in peace time, 
the commission stated, and the whole 
program would be completed by 1938. 
France at present possesses only ten 
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naval air squadrons, of which but three 
are fully equipped. 


GERMANY 


T HE controversy between Communists 
and militarists over the new German 
army budget aggregating 560,000,000 
gold marks (about $140,000,000) _pro- 
duced a sensation on May 27, when the 
Welt am Abend, Communist organ, pub- 
lished an article supporting in substance 
the charges of Marshal Foch that the 
present small German Army was in real- 
ity the skeleton of a force equal in size 
to the Imperial army of pre-war days. 
Dr. Otto Gessler, Minister of Defense, in 
a speech before the Reichstag on May 
28 insisted that Germany had completc- 
ly disarmed and denied charges mad: - 
by the Communists that the nation was 
secretly preparing for war. 


The Jnterallied Commission, which 
controls navigation on the Rhine, an- 
iounced the seizure on April 30 of seven- 
teen tons of military cartridges and in- 
cendiary bombs which had been found 
in the possession of Germans on a vessel 
coming from Holland. 


ITALY 
(THE Army Reform Bill authorizing 


a reorganization of the national de- 
fense forces was passed by the Senate 
on May 18. The bill, which was spon- 
sored by Premier Mussolini, provided 
for a union of the military and naval 
departments under command of the 
Army General Staff. Admiral di Revel. - 
former Minister of Naval Defense, had 
opposed the measure as giving the army 
too much power at the cost of naval 
prestige. © 
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‘PEAKING at Arlington Cemetery 
S on Memorial Day, President Cool- 
Adge made a strong appeal for the 
observance of law by all persons and 
for rigid enforcement of law by the 
State and local governments. He called 
attention to the popular tendency to 
make increasing demands upon.the Fed- 
cral Government and at the same time 
to denounce it for encroaching upon 
the rights of the States and of individ- 
uals. He emphasized the need for bet- 
, prompter, less irksome and expen- 
sive administration of the laws, for uni- 
formity of procedure and for more ac- 
curate delimitation of State and Fed 
eral authority. “What we need,” he 
declared, “is not more Federal Govern- 
ment but better local government.” His 
insistence upon the duties and rights of 
the States recalled one of the tradi- 
tional doctrines of the Democratic 
Party and seemed to some politicians 
not without political significance. 
Meanwhile, the President continued to 
urge the practice of economy both at 
Washington and in private life, despite 
the murmurs in certain quarters that 
excessive economy would be injurious 
to trade. In planning his trip to St. 
Paul, Minn., however, where on June 
& the President was the chief speaker 
at the centennial anniversary of the be- 
gining of Norwegian immigration to the 
United States, Re arranged to travel 
with his party in a special train rather 
than in an ordinary Pullman on a reg- 
ular train as on his Chicago trip last 
year. 
President Coolidge maintained his 


siend in favor of the entrance -of the 
United States into the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, despite the ac- 
tive campaign waged since the adjourn- 
ment of the Seite by Senator William 
E. Borah of Idaho, Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
against American participation in any 
World Court until the rules of inter- 
national law shall have been codified. 
On May 26 it was announeed that Sena- 
tor William H. King of Uiah, at a con- 
ference with the President, had assured 
him that the Democratic Senators wers 
almost unanimous in favor of adhering 
to the Court without waiting for the 
codification of international law. Ad- 
herence to the World Court was also 
endorsed again (May 22) by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
at its annual meeting in Washington. 
The Permanent Court of International 
Justice, it declared, “is the embodiment 
of the aspiration and effort of our lead- 
ing statesmen and jurists, =the 
objections which have been made to the 
entrance of the United States into the 
present Court are unimportant as com- 
pared with the advantages which would 
accrue to us and the support and-im- 
petus which our action would give to ~ 
the promotion of international justice 
and the furtherance of international 
peace.” 

The Coolidge Administration main- 
tained also the policy of formal! oppo- 
sition to the League of Nations, while 
informally participating in activities 
under its auspices. Representative The- 
odore E. Burton of Ohio, a prominent 
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part in the proceedings of the Confer- 
-ence on the Control of the Traffic in 


Arms at Geneva and advocated advanced 
measures, such as the restriction of the 
sale of poisonous gases and the use of 
deadly germs. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Vice President Dawes continued his 
campaign in favor of restricting the 


freedom of debate in the Senate. Speak- 


ing at Birmingham on May 27 at the 
annual meeting of the Associated In- 
dustries of Alabama, he declared that 
he would carry the fight into the States 
which elect United States Senators next 
year, and avoiding partisanship, would 
ask the voters of all parties to insist 
that the issue be clearly defined in the 
Senatorial primaries. Senator Oscar W. 
Underwood of Alabama, who spoke 
from the same platform, was reported 
to have admitted that under the present 
rules the Senate may be controlled by a 
minority, and to have added that some 
rule should be adopted which would 
enable the majority of the Senate to 
control its affairs and to conduct busi- 
ness in an orderly and effective man- 
ner. Other prominent Democratic Sen- 
ators, however, notably Senator Key 
Pittman of Nevada and Senator David 
I. Walsh of Massachusetts, were among 
those who publicly took issue with the 
Vice President. 


Law AND ORDER 


The Coolidge Administration, it was 
reported, had determined to make “a 
tremendous effort” to enforce prohibi- 
tion in every part of the United States 
and to that end would call into action 
every appropriate agency of the Gov- 
ernment. According to the report, Sen- 
ator James A. Watson of Indiana, an in- 
fluential Republican leader, declared 
that “if, after it is enforced to the limit, 
the people do not stand for it,” a de- 


cision can be reached as to whether or 


not the law shall be modified. 

The most conspicuous step toward 
stricter enforcement was the establish- 
ment of a tight blockade against rum- 
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runners along the North Atlantic coast 
by the Coast Guard. The greatest ef- 
forts were made to break up the rum 
fleet off New York Harbor. Fleets of 
small, fast, heavily armed vessels were 
commissioned to picket every rum boat 
that might come within striking distance 
of shore and to patrol all waterways 
leading from the sea to the bootlegger 
bases on shore.. Each rum boat was to 
be closely watched and compelled to 
keep outside the twelve-mile limit. 
Every smuggler that should attempt to 
get liquor ashore was to be intercepted. 
Similar measures were taken at the 
principal other rum-running points. 
Altogether the Coast Guard commanded 
a force of 16 cutters, 20 converted de- 
stroyers, 203 patrol boats, each seventy- 
five feet long, and 103 thirty-six-foot 
picket boats. Under the general super- 
vision of Colonel Lincoln C. Andrews, 
the new Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, in charge of prohibition en- 
forcement, Customs officials and the 
Prohibition Enforcement Agents ashore 
were cooperating with the Coast Guard 
more effectively than ever before. The 
Federal Prosecuting Attorneys were 
urged to greater activity. The ener- 
getic “padlock” campaign instituted by 
United States Attorney Emory R. Buck- 
ner at New York was followed by sim- 
ilar campaigns elsewhere. Nor were 
the milder methods of propaganda neg- 
lected. Prominent Federal officials re- 
newed their appeals to the public to 
respect the law. Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Haynes devised an educational 
campaign to teach aliens in American- 
ization schools a better understanding 
of the dry law. 

Some of the results of the campaign 
for better enforcement of the law were 
immediately apparent. The liquor fleet 
at Rum Row was broken up and dis- 
persed. Rum-running along the neigh- 
boring coast was brought to a standstill. 
The shore organizations were thrown 
into confusion. The price of liquor in 
New York was reported to be rising. 
Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 
Mellon on May 18 expressed the opin- 
ion that the effectiveness of the new 


methods was already well demonstrated | 


and that rum-running would soon be- 
come unprofitable in the vicinity of the 
large cities. Sir Broderick Hartwell, 
“the rum-running Baronet,” was re- 
ported to have notified his English as- 
sociates that he was confronted. with 
“an appalling situation.” Anti-prohibi- 
tionists, however, minimized the results 
of the campaign. Captain W. H. Slay- 
ton, founder and executive head of the 
-Association Against the Prohibition 
Amendment, declared. that the war 
against the rum-runners was futile and 
a ruthless squandering of the taxpayers’ 
money. Only a small amount of the 
illicit liquor in the country, he pointed 
out, was being imported before the 
campaign began, and the principal 
sources of supply remained untouched. 


Forricn Poricy 


The new phase in the foreign debt 
situation, foreshadowed by Ambassador 
Alanson B. Houghton’s speech at the 
dinner of the Pilgrim Society in Lon- 
don, developed progressively. Early in 
May rumors were afloat in Paris that 
the American Government would pres- 
ently demand a definite settlement of 
the French debt to the United, States. 
On May 10 it was officially admitted at 
Paris that conversations had taken place 
between Ambassador Herrick and Fi- 
nance Minister Caillaux, and a week 
later it was announced at Washington 
that the American Government had no- 
tified nine of its European debtors that 
the time had come for arranging a plan 
for liquidating the war and post-war 
debts. Foreign Minister Briand stated 
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to a friendly nation. 


that France would soon be ready to — 
discuss a settlement with the United 
States, 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The naval manoeuvres at the Hawai- 
ian Islands and the proposed cruise of 
the American fleet to Australia, together 
with the agitation for strengthening the — 
Hawaiian fortifications, caused consid- 
erable political discussion at home and 
abroad. The Japanese press expressed 
alarm, taking the view that these naval 
movements and military preparations 
could be directed at no country but 
Japan. The demonstration seemed to 
many Japanese papers inconsistent with 
the spirit of the policy embodied in 
the treaty for the limitation of naval 
armaments. In the United States also 
there were critics to whom the whole 
proceedings seemed needlessly offensive 
It was further_ 


pointed out that nearly half the perma- 
nent population of the Hawaiian Islands 
are of Japanese extraction and that the 
loyalty of this element would be an 
important factor in the defense of the 


Gilliams 


Fourteen-inch gun, throwing a 1,560-pound projectile 40,000 


yards, which embodies various notable improvements made since the war 


islands. Hence the problem was not 
merely a military and naval one, but 
also political. 

Speaking on June 2 at the graduation 
exercises of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, President Cool- 
idge adverted to the problem of na- 
tional defense. “If we are to promote 
peace on earth,” he declared, “we must 
have a great deal more than the power 
of the sword. We must call into action 
the spiritual and moral forces of man- 
kind.” And again, referring more par- 
ticularly to the problems of the Pacific, 
he said: “The suggestion that any other 
people are harboring a hostile intent 
toward us is a very serious charge to 
make. We would not relish having our 
honorable motives and peaceful inten- 
tions questioned; others cannot relish 
having any of us question theirs. We 
should not forget that in the world over 
the general attitude and one of the 
strongest attributes of all peoples is a 
desire to do right.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


With the appointment of ex-Repre- 
sentative William E. Humphrey of 
Washington to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, trouble broke out among the 
members of that body. Ex-Representa- 
tive Humphrey, who was one of the 
Western managers of President Cool- 
idge’s campaign for renomination in 
1924, sided with the*conservative mem- 
bers who have long opposed the meth- 
ods of procedure in certain classes of 
cases originally adopted by the com- 
mission. His appointment was fol- 
‘lowed by the adoption of new rules. 
One of the new rules provides that if 
firms against which complaints of un- 
fair competition are filed, consent. to 
abandon their alleged unfair competi- 
tive practices, the charges against them 
shal] be dropped by stipulation. An- 
other rule provides that there shall be 
no detailed publicity of complaints in 
cases so adjusted, 


The Democratic members of the com- 
mission, now in a minority, protested 
against these rules on the ground that, 
as interpreted by the majority, they de- 
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prived the minority members of their 
right to publish dissenting opinions in 
cases before the commission and also 
deprived the public of information 
which it ought to possess concerning 
business practices. On May 17 both 
factions in the commission gave out 
statements to the press. Commissioner 
Humphrey, speaking before the annual 
convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States a few days 
later, defended the new policy of the 
commission and also criticized the 
Senate for requiring the commission to 
make investigations of business condi- 
tions, which, in his opinion, it had no 
right to do. 

Commissioner Humphrey’s criticisms 
of the Senate brought a quick rejoinder 
from representative members of that 
body. Senators William E. Borah of ~ 
Idaho and George W. Norris of Ne- 
braska declared that the commission 
had lost its usefulness and should be 
abolished. Since it had~ become in- 
volved in politics, Progressives could 
have no more confidence in it. Senator 
William M. Butler of Massachusetts 
also believed the commission should 
be abolished, though for different rea- 
sons. The commission had become a 
vexatious Paul Pry, he said, which did 
business more harm than good. Its 
abolition would be in line with the Re- 
publican policy of less Government in- 
terference with business. Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover, in an ad- 
dress before the same convention of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, criticized the commission on still 
different grounds. The combination of 
semi-judicial and semi-legislative with 
strictly administrative functions in the 
same body was a mistake, he declared, 
and he advocated the separation of the 
former from the latter. Strictly ad- 
ministrative functions should not be en- 
trusted to extraordinary commissions. of 
any sort, he believed, but should be 
placed under the ordinary executive of- 
ficers. 

The Shipping Board also became the 
pbject of severe criticism. It was re- 
ported early in May that the board pro- 
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posed to dispose of 400 of its vessels 
to Henry Ford at a private sale. These 
vessels were lying idle and the Ship- 
ping Board had no plans for using 
them. But neither did it have any defi- 
nite policy for scrapping its idle and 
useless tonnage, and there was serious 
division of opinion within the board 
over the wisdom of such a policy and 
strong opposition to permitting Mr. 
Ford to bid on the laid-up tonnage 
without competition. The authority of 
the Shipping Board to dispose of its 
vessels to Henry Ford or otherwise was 
confirmed at the White House, accord- 
ing to a report dated May 15, and the 
President was repre- 
‘sented as favoring the 
disposal of Govern-: 
ment tonnage after the 
needs of the merchant 
marine had been met. 
The Shipping Board 
on May 27 adopted a 
resolution _ providing 
that 200 idle vessels be 
advertised immediately 
for sale as scrap. 
These vessels aggre- 
gated over 800,000 
deadweight tons, in- 
cluding 150. coal-burn- 
ers and 50 oil-burners. 
Meanwhile Chairman 
T. D. O'Connor of the 
board continued his 
negotiations with Mr. 
Ford at Detroit with a 
view to the sale of use- 
less vessels for scrap- 
ping or other purposes. 
“Now that the scrap- 
ping of useless ships is 
definitely under way,” 
said Chairman O’Con- 
nor, “we shall turn our 
attention to useful ac- 
tive ships and make 
every possible effort to 
get bids from private 
American citizens, who 
will make the ships 
more useful.” In a let- 
ter to the United States 
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Shipping Board on 


Fleet Corporation, be authorized to ne- 
gotiate future ship sales, under guidance 
of the board. 

It is interesting to note that every time 
the Shipping Board has undertaken the 
task of selling a group of ships, a con- 


stance 5 Presi- 
dent Coolidge suggested that Admiral 
Palmer, President of the Emergency — 


re 


troversy has developed within the board. : 


The board split on the sale to the Dollar 


interests of the five ships of the Presi- 


dent type, comprising the San Francisco- 
Orient line of the Pacific Mail. It failed 


to reach an agreement recently on a pro- 


- posal to sell some cargo carriers in the 


international 


Anti-aircraft gun on the United States battleship Utah 


North Atlantic trade. One of the aims 
of the President in transferring authority 
for sales negotiations to Admiral Palmer 


was to remove a principal cause of fric- | 


tion within the board. The transfer, it 
was said, might lead to interesting de- 
velopments in relation to that mighty 
ocean liner, the Leviathan. Informal 
offers for the purchase of this vessel and 
some of the other vessels of the United 
States lines have been made but rejected 


hitherto by the board. 


UNREGULATED IMMIGRATION FROM 


Mexico 


Secretary James J. Davis of the De- 


partment of Labor continued to call at-— 


tention to the evil of unregulated im- 
migration from Mexico. Speaking at 
the convention of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on May 16, he declared that much of 
the Mexican immigration is undesirable 
and that there is wholesale smuggling 
of aliens, including Orientals, across 
the Mexican border. He believed that 
there were a million aliens illegally 
within the country at the present time 
and that the problem could not be ef- 
fectively solved without an annual reg- 
istration of all aliens in the United 
States. 


Progress was made in the prosecution 
of the oil fraud cases. Following the 
dismissal on technical grounds of the 
original indictments against former 
Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall, 
Edward L. Doheny and Harry F. Sin- 
clair in the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; new indictments were 
returned May 27 by a Federal Grand 
Jury at Washington. The bribery 
charges, which were the basis of the 
original indictments, were dropped, and 
the new indictments contained charges 
of conspiracy to defraud the Govern- 
ment through the oil leases. The Gov- 
ernment also appealed from the de- 
cision of Chief Justice Walter J. McCoy 
of the District Supreme Court, quash- 
ing the original indictments on the 
ground that the presence in the Grand 
Jury room of an Assistant Attorney 
General had invalidated them, to the 
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District Court of Appeals. On May 28 
Judge McCormick in the United States 
District Court at Los Angeles handed 
down a decision in favor of the Govern- 
ment in its suit for the cancellation of 
the Elk Hills oil land leases and of 
the contracts for the construction of oil 
storage facilities at Pear] Harbor. The 
Government was entitled to cancellation 
and annulment of the contracts and 
leases, the opinion of the Court said, 
“by reason of the fraud and conspiracy 
of Secretary Fall and Mr. Doheny.” 
The Court declared that the leases and 
contracts would also have been invalid 
on account of the illegal transfer of 
the naval oil land reserves from the 
Navy to the Interior Department, al- 
though that was done under written 
orders of President Harding. The Do- 
heny interests promptly appealed to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals. 


THE SUPREME CouRT 


The United States Supreme Court ad- 
journed on June 8 until next October. 
During the last month of its term it 
handed down decisions in a number of 
important cases. 

Two decisions related to the rights 
of Japanese in the United States. In 
one case, involving the constitutionality 
of the California Alien Land law, an 
American had acquired title to land 
which he proposed to hold in trust for 
the minor children of a Japanese 
farmer. This he claimed a right to do 
on the ground that the children were 
born in the United States and hence 
were American citizens. But the State 
of California contended that he was 
really holding the land for the benefit 
of the father of the children, who was 
Japanese, and prosecuted both the men 
for conspiracy. The Supreme Court 
sustained the contentions of the State of 
California. In the other case, involving 
the right of Japanese to acquire Amer- 
ican citizenship on the ground of public 
service, a Japanese sailor based his 
claim upon nearly ten years of honor- 
able service in the United States Coast 
Guard. The Supreme Court held that 


Congress, in making provision for the 
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naturalization of aliens in the military 
or naval services, had not intended to 
extend the privilege to Japanese. Chief 
Justice Taft dissented in the last case. 

The Supreme Court on May 25 
handed down its decision in the cases 
involving the right of Congress to au- 
thorize the publication of the names of 
income taxpayers and of the amounts 
paid. Federal District Courts in vari- 
ous parts of the country had decided that 
newspapers were at liberty under the 
law to publish the information, but the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue had 
been of the opinion that the publication 
of names and amounts was illegal, and 
the Government carried test cases to 
the Supreme Court. The decision of 
this Court was adverse to the contention 
of the Government. Congress, the Court 
declared, had a right to change its orig- 
inal policy of non-publication at its dis- 
cretion and had clearly done so by the 
law in question, a part of the Revenue 
act of 1924. The decision caused much 
discussion of the possible repeal of the 
law at the next session of Congress. On 
May 26 Senators William E. Borah of 
Idaho, James Couzens of Michigan and 
William H. King of Utah all declared 
that the law would not be repealed. 
Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska, 
author of the publicity feature of the 
law, was reported to have said that he 
might offer an amendment to the next 
revenue bill to provide for even greater 
publicity. 

On June 1 the Supreme Court handed 
down two important decisions in cases 
involving the legality of trade associa- 
tions. One case was that of the Maple 
Floor Manufacturers’ Association, com- 
prising a score of manufacturers in 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
who had combined ostensibly for the 
purpose of exchanging information con- 
cerning business conditions. The other 
case was that of the Atlas Portland Ce- 
ment Company and twenty others, doing 
business mainly in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and other Eastern 
States, who had combined ostensibly for 
the same purpose. The Government 
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contended tnat both were combinations — 
in restraint of trade and in violation of. 
The combinations | 


the anti-trust acts. 
declared that the trade practices which 
they pursued were lawful business 
methods. The lower courts had decided 
in favor of the Government, but the 
Supreme Court reversed those decisions, 
holding that trade associations do not 
violate the anti-trust law by merely 
gathering and disseminating among 
their members information concerning 
costs and quantity of production, stock 
conditions and sale prices, and that 
there was no evidence in these cases of 
any unlawful intent on the part of their 
members. Three of the Justices dis- 
sented, declaring that the trade associa- 
tions involved in these cases were no 
less guilty of monopolistic practices 
than the hardwood lumber and linseed 
oil associations which had been previ- 
ously found to be unlawful by the Su- 
preme Court. The decisions were gen- 
erally recognized as favorable to the 
further development of trade associa- 
tions by domestic manufacturers. 

On the same day by a unanimous de- 
cision the Supreme Court declared the 
Oregon Compulsory Public School law 
of 1922 to be unconstitutional. This 
law prescribed that all children between 
the ages of 8 and 16 should attend the 
public schools and would have become 
effective on Sept- 1, 1926. It was sup- 
ported by the argument that complete 
control of the education of its youthful 
citizens is an appropriate measure for 
the preservation of American political 
principles and institutions. It was op- 
posed on the ground that it was in real- 
ity a measure instigated by the Ku Klux 
Klan for the advancement of its special 
objects and was directed particularly 
against the parochial schools of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The cases be- 
fore the Court were instituted by the 
Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary, which op- 
erated parochial schools, and by the 


' Hill Military Academy, a private non- 


sectarian institution. The Supreme 
Court refused to sustain the law, de- 
claring that it was an unreasonable in- 


a Jury, 1925 : 


_terference with “the liberty of parents 
and guardians to direct the upbringing 
- and education of children under their 
control,” and hence, if enforced, would 
deprive them of liberty and property 
without due process of law. At the 
same time the Court pointed out that 


the decision raised no question of the 


right of the State to make reasonable 
regulations for all schools, private as 
well as public, and to supervise and 


examine their teachers and pupils, to . 


require that teachers should be of good 
moral character and patriotic disposi- 
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tion and that studies essential to good 
citizenship should be effectively taught 
and to prevent all abuses manifestly 
inimical to the public welfare. 

Wallace McCamant of Portland, Ore., 
formerly an Associate Justice of the 
Oregon Supreme Court, was appointed 
on May 26 a Justice of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. Justice Mec- 
Camant, when a delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention, June, 1920, 
upset the plans of the party leaders by 
placing Calvin Coolidge in nomination 
for the Vice Presidency. 


The United States: Social and 
Economic Developments 


By DAVIS R. DEWEY 


"Professor of Economics, Massachusetts Institute of Technology — 


PUBLIC FINANCE 
‘| ‘HE increasing effort of both the 


Federal and the State governments 

to raise revenue through the impo- 
sition of inheritance taxes has for sev- 
eral years created most perplexing prob- 
lems. As yet there has been little dis- 
position on the part of legislative bodies 
to remedy the conflicts of authority. 
The Supreme Court, however, in a de- 
cision (June 1) took a step wnich may 
‘point the way to reform. In a case in- 
volving the settlement of the estate of 
Henry C. Frick of Pittsburgh it held 
that States, in imposing inheritance 
taxes on the transfer of estates of de- 
ceased persons, can tax only that part 
of the personal property which is sit- 
uated within their borders. More spe- 
cifically, the State of domicile cannot 
tax the value of stocks of companies in- 
corporated in other States without al- 
lowing for a reduction of inheritance 
taxes paid to the State of incorporation. 
The decision, it is expected, will allow 
freer investment of capital, and un- 


doubtedly lead to the revision of State 
inheritance laws. It is also expected 
that large sums will have to be refunded 
by States which have followed the Penn- 
sylvania practice of imposing the State’s 
taxes upon the gross estate, wherever 
located. 

Efforts have been made to expedite 
the settlement of disputes in regard to 
income tax levies. The Division of Ap- 
peals and Review in the Office of In- 
ternal Revenue was abolished on June 1 
and henceforth appeals are to be taken 
directly to the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals. It is estimated that from 
three to six months will be saved in 
the determination of tax settlements. In 
May there were 1,410,000 income tax 
cases in dispute, covering the years 
1917-1923, involving hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

President Coolidge heroically con- 
tinued his efforts for economy. The 
Budget Director is making a study to 
bring expenditures below $3,000,000,- 
000. To arrive at this goal a further 
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cut of $300,000,000 over current esti- 
mates must be made. Some fear, how- 
ever, that this will mean a reduction in 
expenditures for the army and navy, 
and in some quarters there is resent- 
ment, particularly on the part of retail 
~ stores, on the ground that the President’s 
harping on economy is a factor in di- 
minishing seasonal buying. In the in- 
terest of economy and greater adminis- 
trative efficiency the Bureau of Mines 
and Mineral Statistics section of the 
Geological Survey was transferred July 
1 to the Department of Commerce. 


CAPITALISTIC ENTERPRISE 


The Ford Company was sued May 7 
in Mississippi by the State Revenue 
Agent on the charge of criminal con- 
spiracy to violate the anti-trust laws of 
the State, and penalties of $12,000,000 
were sought. It was claimed that the 
Ford Company made agreements in re- 
straint of trade with local companies, 
Governor Miller promptly called on the 
Revenue Agent to dismiss the suit as 
hostile to the business development of 
the State. 

On May 29 the Grand Jury of the 
Federal Court in Chicago returned 269 
indictments against manufacturers of 
furniture for breaking the trust laws. 
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The consolidation of electric power 
companies is going on rapidly. The 
National Public Service Corporation on - 
May 28 purchased nine subsidiary pub- 
lic utilities in Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Georgia. The property val- 
uation of this new consolidation amount- 
ed to $100,000,000, with an annual 
gross revenue of $20,000,000. Plans 
to consolidate a number of electric light 
and power companies in the Mohawk 
and Hudson Valleys were laid before 
the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion June 1. The proposed merger will 
have a capital of $50,000,000. 

The New York Edison Company an- 
nounced in the latter part of May the 
beginning of the construction of a power 
plant in lower New York City, to be 
the largest in the world, at a cost of 
$50,000,000, with a capacity of 700,000 
kilowatts. This is greater than the pro- 
posed power development at Muscle 
Shoals. The New York plant will have 
a capacity to light 3,000,000 six-room 
homes, and the company is preparing 
to serve a population of 16,000,000 in 
the Greater New York district by 1950. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The banker managers on June 2 an- 
nounced a plan for the reorganization 
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of the Chicas: “Milwaukee & Ste Paul 
Railway. Stockholders were assessed 
$60,699,000 and slight readjustments in 
bond issues were made. The new cash 
resources will be largely applied to liq- 
uidating the Government loan of $55,- 
000, 000 credited during the war. Critics 
held that the plan was unduly harsh to 
the stockholders and that arrangements 
might have been made whereby the debt 
to the Government could have been ex- 
tended to allow the road to recuperate, 
if higher rates were granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Williams Aero-Transportation 
Company of New York on June 7 an- 
nounced the early establishment of pas- 
senger and freight aerial lines between 
New York and Miami and New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis and Omaha. The 
fare for passengers between New York 
and Chicago will be $200. 

According to a survey made by the 
American Committee on Highway 
Transport, Americans spend 83,000. 
000,000 annually in the purchase and 
maintenance of automobiles. Two bil- 
lions go for new cars and the remainder 
for accessories, new tires, gasoline, re- 
‘ pairs, garage items, &c. Estimates 
placed the number of automobiles in 
the 6,500,000 farms of the United States 
at 4,500,000 in 1924. The new $80,- 
000,000 Union station and terminal in 
Chicago was opened on May 16, after 
three years of construction. 


RELicious, SOCIAL, SCIENTIFIC 


The Grand Jury at Dayton, Tenn., on 
May 25, indicted John T. Scopes, a high 
school teacher, on the charge of violat- 
ing the State law enacted March 21 
against teaching evolution in the 
schools. The case was scheduled to be 
tried at a specia! session of the Circuit 
Court on July 10. William Jennings 
Bryan promptly accepted an invitation 
to aid in the prosecution: “We cannot 
afford,” declared Mr. Bryan, “to have 
a system of education that destroys the 
religious faith of our children.” The 
defense, it was understood, would rest 
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on the unconstitutionality of the law; 
supporters of the defense have enlisted 
the aid of scientists and lawyers, who 
will test the right of freedom of teach- 
ing as well as ‘the right of freedom of 
learning. Mr. Bainbridge Colby, for- 
mer Secretary of State under President. 
Wilson, accepted an invitation to serve 
as counsel for Mr. Scopes, in associa- 
tion with Clarence Darrow of Chicago 
and John R. Neal of Tennessee. The 
American Civil Liberties Union is also 
taking an active interest in the case. 

The Carroll County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Tennessee on May 30 voted 
to eliminate from the school libraries 
of the county “The Story of Mankind,” 
by Van Loon, which includes a_de- 
scription of man’s evolutionary develop- 
ment from a jelly fish. 

The Supreme Court unanimously held 
in a decision delivered June 1 that the 
Oregon law requiring all children in 
the State between the ages of 8 and 10 
to attend a public school after Septem- 
ber, 1926, was unconstitutional. This 
decision does not affect the power of 
the State to enforce proper schooling, 
and the State may insist that the aca- 
demic standards of private schools be 
the same as public schools. The Gov-: 
ernment, however, cannot interfere with 
the right of the parent to select the kind 
of instruction to be given to his chil- 
dren. 

Fundamentalism was an outstanding 
issue at the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly held at Columbus, Ohio, the lat- 
ter part of May. The Rev. Charles R. 
Erdman, a moderate Fundamentalist, 
was elected Moderator after a contest 
with the more conservative Fundamen- 
talists. His election was regarded as a 
defeat for Mr. Bryan. The Fundamen- 
talists, however, gained a victory by the 
adoption of a resolution that the Gen- 
eral Assembly had the right to “review 
and control” the acts of local presby- 
teries, and that all presbyteries should 
insist on belief in the virgin birth as a 
qualification for the acceptance of can- 
didates for the ministry. 
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By CHARLES W. HACKETT 


Associate Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


flicts constituted the most serious 

problem in Mexico during the 
month under review. Notable among 
ihe controversies was a clash between 
President Calles and the organized la- 
bor element. When union oil workers 
at Tampico went out on strike because 
some employes of the Huasteca Petro- 
leum Company were members of a 
union not recognized by the Federation 
of Labor, President Calles ruled that 
the strike was illegal inasmuch as the 
differences were between two labor fac- 
tions and not between the strikers and 
the company; at the same time the 
President ordered protection to be given 
to the Huasteca Company. Because of 
ihe President’s ruling, the Federation of 
Labor on May 15 voted in favor of de- 
claring a national strike out of sym- 
pathy for the union oil men at Tampico, 
unless President Calles modified his at- 
litude with respect to that conflict. Four 
days later President Calles reiterated to 
a delegation of strikers his determina- 
tion not to permit a general strike, and 
asserted that he would use all the force 
at his command to prevent disorder. 
This stand was regarded in some quar- 
ters as the first sien of the determina- 
tion of the Government to check the 
unions and force them to comply with 
the law. United States Ambassador 
Sheffield stated in New York on June 2 
that when he left Mexico City on May 
23 the danger of a general strike in 
Mexico had passed. 

One of the bitterest and most serious 
contests that has been waged in recent 
years between organized labor and 
organized capital in Mexico developed 
in May when the Union of Bank Clerks 
endeavored through the solicited aid of 


Bynes labor disputes and con- 
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Mexico’s largest labor union, the Re- 
gional Federation of Labor, to secure 
demands that had been made against all 
banks in Mexico, 


A crisis in the dispute was reached 
on May 15, when the Union of Bank 
Clerks requested the support of the Re- 
gional Federation of Labor in its fight 
for demands which, if accepted, would 
have transferred control of the banks 
from the owners to the union. The Fed- 
eration, however, under the leadership 
of Luis Morones, labor leader and Min- 
ister of Industry, refused to support the 
demands of the bank employes, on the 
ground that the granting of these de- 
mands would precipitate the closing of 
the banks, which in turn would cause 
the complete collapse of business. As 
a result, the Union of Bank Clerks, 
charging that it had been abandoned 
by the Federation, found itself obliged 
to retract its demands against the banks. 

Interest in foreign relations centred 
upon an informal discussion between 
the United States and Mexico, relative to 
abuses alleged to have been suffered 
by American citizens in Mexico. Secre- 
tary of State Kelloge announced at 
Washington on June 12 that the Ameri- 
can Government would contiue to sup; 
port President Calles “only so long as 
American lives and rights are protected 
in Mexico.” He added that conditions 
in Mexico were “unsatisfactory” and 
that the United States expected Mexico 
to indemnify Americans for properties 
illegally taken. The statement followed 
conferences between President Coolidge, 
Secretary Kelloge and James R. Shef- 
field, American Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, who had reported upon condi- 
tions in the southern republic. Presi- 


~c terms, 


dent Calles responded on June 14. In 


his reply, which was couched in spirited 
President Calles insisied that 
Mexico be permitted to solve her do- 
mestic problems in her own way. 

/\n administrative development of in- 
terest was the removal from office by 
President Calles on June 8 of Manuel 
Gamio, sub-Secretary for Education. 
Charges by Sefor Gamio in the press 
that there was corruption in the Depart- 
ment of Education were believed to have 
led to his removal. 

A definite split involving, according 
~ to El Excelsior, a break in the Radical 
bloc in the Chamber of Deputies, devel- 
oped during May between the National 
Aerarian and Labor Parties. This di- 
vision had its origin in a speech made 
at the Peasants’ Convention, at Zerez, 
Zacatecas, early in April by Luis Mo- 
rones. In this speech Morones is alleged 
to have attacked the Agrarian Party, 
and in so doing to have antagonized 
Rodrigo Gomez, President of the Na- 
tional Agrarian Party, and Governor 
Manrique of San Luis Potosi. All ef- 
forts to compose the differences be- 
tween the two parties were definitely 
abandoned on May 12. 

Hostility to the Mexican Government, 
which originated in the recent conflict 
between the orthodox Catholics and the 
members of the Mexican Apostolic Cath- 
clic Church, was openly manifested by 
leading Roman Catholic clerics during 
May. Early in the month José Manrique 
de Jesus Zarate, Bishop of Huojutla, al- 
leged in a pastoral letter that the Mexi- 
ean Government was guilty of theft in 
having taken over church buildings 
seized by the dissident Mexican Apos- 
tolic Church. Because of his refusal to 
submit to the Government in matters ‘in 
which the Pope is the only authority,” 
Bishop Zarate was cited to the Attorney 
General. On May 7 the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Mexico declared their sup- 
port of Bishop Zarate’s statements. 

The Attorney General on June 9 an- 
nounced the opening of a campaign to 
rid Mexico of undesirable foreigners; 
he blamed Mexico’s recent crime wave 
on notorious aliens and asked all civil 
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authorities to aid him in efectiae the 
deportation of these criminals. 

El Universal reported that early in 
May certain de la Huerta leaders held 
a conference in Phoenix, Arizona, at 
which it was decided to try to induce the 
three Mexican Generals now in com- 
mand of the principal bodies of troops 
to join the de la Huerta forces. The 
Mexican Government was reported to 
have received information concerning 
the decisions reached at this meeting. 
The Mexican gunboat Bravo on May 15 
captured the sloop Anita in the vicinily 
of Vera Cruz; the vessel was loaded 
with 500 rifles and 200,000 rounds for 
rcbels operating in the State of Vera. 
Cruz. Several rebellious groups were 
reported to be active in that State. At 
the village of General Anaya, one of the 
suburbs of. Mexico City, thirty-two per- 
sons, including the Mayor, the Chief of 
Police, and members of the village 
council, were arrested on May 23; it 
was alleged by the Secretary of the ‘In: 
terior that they had been involved in 
a plot to assassinate President Calles. 
At Tacuba, another suburb of Mexico 
City, a revolutionary plot headed by 
General Ireneo Albarran, in behalf of 
Adolfo de la Huerta, was discovered 
and the accomplices arrested; various 
revolutionary documents were seized. 
Orders were issued to army officers on 
May 30 to disarm all civilians and 
agrarians. The disarming of the agra- 
rians presents serious difficulties; ac- 
cording to one Mexican Congressman, 
there are at present 150,000 armed 
agrarians in Mexico. 

During May the Mexican Government 
paid out 3,000,000 pesos in silver in set- 
tlement of commercial debts that were 
contracted during the de la Huerta rev- 
olution in 1923-1924. This payment in- 
cluded all the obligations of less than 
20,000 pesos and an instalment of 15 
per cent. on larger obligations. 

The opening session of the United 
States-Mexico Conference on drug smug- 
gling and other border questions was 
held at El Paso, Texas, on May 15; 
Lincoln C. Andrews, United States As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, pre- 
sided as Chairman of the joint com- 
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mission. Four committees were ap- 
pointed. The first of these took under 
consideration all phases of smuggling; 
the second, migration and deportation 
problems; the third, hunting and fish- 
ing and health problems, and the fourth, 
extradition and international procedure. 
Reports of the four committees were 
considered by the commission as a 
whole on May 23. The agreements 
reached by the commission will not be 
made public until the treaty embodying 
them has been submitted to the Senate 
for ratification; Chairman Andrews in 
Washington on May 30 stated, however, 
that the proposed treaty was stronger. 
broader and covered more points than 
a similar treaty which was negotiated 
a year ago between Canada and the 
United States. Mr. Andrews heartily 
commended the honesty and _ sincerity 
of purpose of the Mexican delegation 
and asserted that the Mexican authori- 
ties were gradually driving the undesir- 
able element back to the United Staies, 
whence it came. Mr. Andrews expressed 
the belief that the treaty would elim- 
inate the present unstable conditions on 
the Mexican side of the border; he at- 
tributed these conditions “to certain ele- 
ments in this country [the United 
States] who have taken advantage of a 
neighbor’s disrupted house to create 
conditions of crime and debauchery that 
send a stench to high heaven.” 

The recent statement made in Mos- 
cow by M. Tchitcherin, the Soviet For- 
eign Minister, that the recognition by 
Mexico of the Soviet Government had 
resulted in Mexico’s becoming a base 
for the spread of Russian policies in 
America, drew from President Calles on 
May 5 a sharply worded repudiation of 
the Russian Minister’s assertions. 


Cuba 

(GENERAL Gerado Machado y Mo- 

A rales was inaugurated as fifth Pres- 
ident of Cuba at the Presidential Palace 
in Havana on May 20. Earlier the 
same day Carlos de la Rosa was sworn 
in as Vice President before a joint ses- 
sion of the Cuban Congress. President 
Machado’s Cabinet, as announced on 
May 20, is as follows; 


a POLY; 


CarLtos MANnugeL pe Cerspepes, Liberal— 
State. 


Dr. Jesus Maria Barrasgue, Liberal— — 
Justice. : ; 

RAFAEL IrurRALDE, Popular—War and 
Marine. 


Rocerto Zayas Bazan, Liberal—Interior. 

GUILLERMO FERNANDEZ Mascaro, Popular— 
Education. é 

Danie. Gispert, Popular—Sanitation. 

Enrique Hernandez CarAtaya, Liberal— 
Treasury. 

ANDRES PEREIRA, 
Commerce and Labor. . 

Carros Micuen pe Cerspepes, Liberal— 
Public Works. 

Vrrato Gutierrez, Liberal—Secretary of the 
Presidency. 


Popular—A griculture, 


Approximately twenty special mis- 
sions from foreign countries, in addition 
to the regular Diplomatic Corps at 
Havana, attended the inauguration of 
President Machado. Aaron Saenz, Mex- 
ican Minister of Foreign Affairs, was 
the senior head of the special missions. 
The Mexican cruiser Anauhac joined in 
the official salute to the new Executive. 


President Coolidge cabled hearty felici-. 


tations to President Machado on the day 
of the latter’s inauguration. 

A shortage of $2,000,000 in the ac- 
counts of the Public Works Department 
was announced after the regular Cabinet 
meeting at the Palace on June 3. An 
audit of the accounts of the department 
was begun immediately following th2 
inauguration of the new Government. 


Nicaragua 


§pas Nicaraguan Senate early in April 

adopted a resolution calling for an 
investigation into salaries and expenses 
of the financial mission headed by Dr. 
Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, Research Pro- 
fessor of Government and Public Ad- 
ministration at New York University. 
A second resolution requested the Presi- 
dent to cancel the contract of Ralph N. 
Elliott, colleague of Dr. Jenks, in order 
to avoid excessive expense and because 
of the alleged impracticability of Mr. 
Elliott’s projects. The Nicaraguan Govy- 
ernment has rejected the accounting 


1925 


~ 


plans drawn up by Dr. Jenks and Mr. | 


Elliott and has rejected also the latter’s 


nowy ae 


project to induce the United States to 
- finance and begin preliminary work on 
an interoceanic canal through Nica- 
‘ragua. 

The Nicaraguan Chamber of Deputies 
by May 12 had passed the Constabulary 
bill. This provides for a constabulary 
of 400 officers and men, independent of 
politics, who are to be trained by Amer- 
ican or other foreign instructors. Early 
in June it was announced that Major 
William B. Carter of Texas, former 
constabulary officer and-Governor of 
Cottabato Province, Philippine Islands, 
~ had been named chief instructor of the 
Nicaraguan constabulary. 

Former President Bartolomé Martinez 
has been appointed Nicaraguan Minister 
to the United States. At the time of 
his appointment to this diplomatic post 
he was serving as Minister of the In- 
terior in President Solorzano’s Cabinet. 


Haiti 


(GUSTOMS receipts for the first half 

of the fiscal year, 1924-25, which 
ended on March 31, 1925, totaled 22,- 
199,000 gourdes [the par value of the 
sourde in United States currency is 20 
cents]. This was an increase of 3,469,- 
000 gourdes over the customs receipts 
for the corresponding period in the last 
fiscal year. Total revenue receipts for 
the first half of the present fiscal year 
were 24,701,000 gourdes, or approxi- 
mately 25 per cent. more than those of 
the first half of the preceding fiscal 
year. Government expenditures for the 
first half of the present fiscal year to- 
taled 23,154,000 gourdes, or 3,776,000 
gourdes in excess of the total govern- 
mental expenditures for the first half of 
the fiscal year 1923-24. 

At the end of March there was an un- 
obligated cash balance of 3,125,000 
gourdes in the Haitian Treasury. At the 
same time the gross debt of Haiti had 
declined from 121,049,000 gourdes, on 
Sept. 30, 1924, to 116,000,000 gourdes. 

The cornerstone of the first section of 
the main building of the new agricul- 
tural school was laid on March 25. The 
program for this‘ceremony included ad- 
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dresses by President Borno, the Haitian 
Secretary of Agriculture, and Dean 
Emeritus Hunt of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of California. 


Honduras. 
(ONSIDERABLE obscurity veiled ie 


details concerning revolutionary 
activities in Honduras during May; full 
information was not available. It was 
officially reported, however, on May 
13, that Tegucigalpa was practically in 
a state of siege, with consequent ‘inter- 
ference in commerce. 


Guatemala 
(THE Guatemalan Government has 
adopted the international police 


code that was drawn up at the Police 
Conference held in New York in March, 
1923. The work on this code was di- 
rected by Police Commissioner Richard 
E, Enright of New York. The code 
will be used in the exchange of confi- 
dential messages between Guatemalan 
authorities and the New York Police 
Department. 


Costa Rica 
(THE Costa Rican Congress in May 


approved the arrangement for the 
settlement of the French loan on a basis 
of 10 cents United States gold for each 
franc. In 1922 the unpaid balance of 
the French loan amounted to 32,672,- 
900 francs, or the equivalent of 13,- 
477,406.25 colones. At the same time 
the unpaid balance of the English debt 
amounted to £1,516,460, or the equiv- 
alent of 15,847,007 colones. In addi- 
tion the internal debt of Costa Rica was 
40,050,901.89 colones. 


Panama Canal Zone 
((OLONEL M. L. WALKER, Governor 


of the Canal Zone, announced on 
May 20 that legislation had been pro- 
posed which, if adopted, would reduce 
the burden of tolls on shipping. Under 
the proposed change rates would be 
fixed at one dollar. per ton loaded and 
sixty cents per ton in ballast. 


~ South Ame 


Es 


By: HARRY .:T.- COLEINGS 


Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania 


United States and South Amer- 

ica, by railroad, steamship and 
airplane, continued to command atten- 
tion. Progress on the Pan-American 
Railroad, which is ultimately to connect 
New York and Buenos Aires, was re- 
ported on May 14 at a meeting of the 
Pan-American Railway Committee in 
New York. Minor C. Keith, founder 
of the United Fruit Company and a 
member of this committee, reported that 
3,000 laborers were now working on the 
line in Central America and that the 
link in Nicaragua would soon be com- 
pleted. The Pan-American Union is 
collecting information as to the best 
route for the links still to be constructed 
in Panama, Colombia, Ecuador and Bo- 
livia. 

Press reports of May 26 stated that 
Henry Ford had unaer consideration a 
plan to enter coastwise commerce with 
a fleet of ships equipped to carry fruit 
from South America to the United 
States. The vessels under consideration 
for the establishment of this service are 
seven of the fourteen refrigerator boats 
fitted for such trade; these boats are 
now in the idle fleet of the United 
States Shipping Board. 

Proposed airplane service for passen- 
gers, mail and express, linking Northern 
South America with Key West, Florida, 
was announced during the month. Per- 
mission for the establishment of the ser- 
vice has been granted by the United 
‘States Government and Postmaster Gen- 
cral New is encouraging the project. 
Discussing this project, Mr. New said: 

Some time ago an Austrian company came 
to me with the proposal to extend its lines 
from Colombia to the United States, with 
stops at the Panama Canal. I told the pro- 
moters that if they organized an American 
company we would be glad to encourage it 
and I could give it a good deal of business. 
They have organized an American company, 


Ce Oniad Sates ah between the 


and the ships are to be operated by American 
crews. 


The airplane service will use Barran- 
quilla, Colombia, as a base. From this 
point the first link of the journey will 
include stops in Panama, Managua, - 
Nicaragua and San José, on the Pacific 
coast of Guatemala. Passengers, mail 
and merchandise will be transported 
across Guatemala by rail to the Carib- 
bean port of Puerto Barrios, whence 
airplane service will be continued to 
Havana and Key West. For’ military 
reasons the United States Government 
has insisted that the line must be 
owned and operated by American cap- 
ital. The concern which projects the 
service has operated in Colombia for 
the past three years over an area of 
2,000 square miles, and a dividend of 6 
per cent. has been paid on the invest- 
ment. 


Argentina 


PROFESSOR ELMER S. RIGGS of 
the Field Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Chicago, recently returned from a 
twenty-eight months’ expedition in 
South America. With him he brought 
800 fossils of about 100 species of ani- 
mals that had lain buried in the Argen- 
tine and Bolivia from 8,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 years. These specimens differ 
from those found in any other part of 
the world. The fossils of prehistoric 
animals suggest that South America was 
once isolated from the rest of the world, 
and that the southern portion of- that 
continent was not. connected by. land 
with the northern portion. In the Pata- 
gonian part of the Argentine a fossil 
forest was found which, buried by vol- 
canic ash like Pompeii, was in an al- 
most perfect state of preservation. The 
museum asserts that this new collection 
is one of the largest owned by any one 
institution in the world. 
The removal of the Argentine em: 
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ve on ohiemerts of gold had little 
effect on exchange in Buenos Aires. 
Peso exchange has recently favored im- 
port trade. The Government manifested 
a disposition to reopen the conversion 
office as soon as the floating debt of 
the country had been entirely consoli- 
dated. A loan of $45,000,000 in New 
York, at 92 with 6 per cent. interest 
and no commission, was issued June 1. 
Of this sum $20,000,000 will be used 
to meet the American loan of that 
amount due in August. The balance of 
the proceeds will be used for the fund- 
_ ing of other short-term indebtedness. 

Agricultural conditions in Argentina 
remained favorable. An official esti- 
mate on May 26 placed the current corn 
crop at 4,716,000 tons and the export- 
able surplus wheat. at 1,690,000 tons. 
Exports of meat reached record figures 
during the first quarter of 1925. 

The recent arrival at River Plate 
ports of the steamer Vazlav Vorovsky, 
the first to fly the Russian Soviet flag 
in Argentine waters, caused press com- 
ment, especially as its arrival coincided 
with a Socialist motion in the Chamber 
of Deputies, advocating de jure recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia. 

Due to the many difficulties encoun- 
tered, Major Pedro Zanni’s attempted 
world flight, begun at Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, July 26, 1924, was considered to 
have officially ended. The Argentine 
aviator has been in Japan since last 
October, with his outfit still in need of 
repairs. . 


Brazil 
RESIDENT BERNARDES, on May 


3, presented to Congress his annual 
message outlining the salient develop- 
ments “during 1924, and advocating pol- 
icies for 1925. The Chief Executive 
emphasized the stability of present fi- 
nancial conditions as justifying the con- 
fidence which he displayed in his pre- 
vious message. The Sao Paulo revolu- 
tion last July and more recent distur- 
bances in the State of Rio Grande do Sul 
caused heavy expenditures for the pres- 
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ervation of order. In spite of this, how- 
ever, the deficit for 1924 was less than 
$12,000,000. This is one-half of the 
deficit for 1923 and less than one-quar- 
ter of the large deficit of 1922. Except 
for the payment of expenses incident to 
the quelling of these disturbances and 
payment of some $8,000,000 of interest 
on the floating debt, thy President main- 
tained that the year would have ended 
without shortage. 

The message Heecuimanted strict ad- 
herence to measures of economy pre- 
viously advocated, including the sus- 
pension of all public works except such 
as are of absolute necessity. As a part 
of this program of economy a compleie 
reorganization of Federal bureaus was 
recommended to Congress. It was 
pointed out that economy in Govern- 
ment purchases may be brought about 
by simplification of the present pur- 
chasing system. Long delays in pay- 
ments, caused by scattered bureaus, 
mean material increase in the cost of all 
Government supplies. The President 
recommends that a central buying 
agency be established. 

Interest in Brazil centred in the cof- 
fee market during the past month. Cof- 
fee prices have been unusually high for 
some months past. As a result the de- 
mand in the United States for Brazilian 
coffee has greatly decreased, especially 
since May 1. Rumors spread that a 
boycott of Brazilian coffee had been or- 
ganized in the United States. Carlos de 
Campos, President of the State of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil’s chief coffee centre, an- 
nounced on May 15 that investigators 
had been sent to the United States to 
learn the reason for the sudden de- 
crease in purchases by American im- 
porters and the consequent accumula- 
tion of stocks at Santos. President de 
Campos said: 

The Sao Paulo coffee defense institute is 
taking the necessary measures to prevent a 
collapse of the market, and the State Govern- 
ment is seeking the cooperation of the neigh- 
boring coffee States with the object of pre- 
venting a financial crisis in case of a break 
in the market. 

Sao Paulo is unaware of the real cause of 
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America’s refusal to buy Brazilian coffee and 
doubts the statement that it is solely because 
the American consumers are unable to buy 
owing to high prices demanded by the local 
producers. 


The National Coffee Roasters’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States on May 16 
sent two delegates to Brazil to confer 
with Sao Paulo authorities regarding 
the demoralized coffee market in North 
America; the delegates were Felix 
Coste, director of the association, and 
¥. J. Ach, coffee roaster, of Dayton. 
Ohio. Before leaving the country Mr. 
Coste assigned the following three rea- 
sons for the slump in buying here: 
Brazil’s own underestimating of the 
competitive strength of milder grades 
of coffee; restrictions placed on ship- 
ments at Sao Paulo to keep the export 
price up, and something of a merchants’ 
boycott in this country. 

Senhor Gurgel do Amarel, newly ap- 
pointed Brazilian Ambassador to the 
United States, arrived in New York on 
June 9 and proceeded at once to Wash- 
ington. Senhor do Amarel was for- 
merly Secretary to the Brazilian Embas- 
sy in Washington. 

Radio messages broadcast from the 
heart of the Amazon jungles by the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Rice expedition were 
picked up by an amateur radio experi- 
menter in Philadelphia on May 27. 
During two hours of communication 
eight messages were received, one of 
them announcing the discovery of white 
Indians in the Amazon district. The 
messages were forwarded to the Ameri- 
can Geographical Society of New York, 
which made them public. 

Figures just issued show that the 
United States maintained first place in 
the foreign trade of Brazil in 1924. 
Brazilian exports for that year amounted 
to £95,103,000 and imports to £68,949,- 
000, as compared to £74,184,000 and 
£50,543,000, respectively, in 1923. The 
leading export was coffee, of which 
853,860 tons were sent out of the coun- 


try last year. Hides took second place, 


vegetable oils third, rubber seventh and 
cotton tenth in shipments abroad. 
The Buenos Aires newspaper, La Na- 
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cion, on May 5 stated that twenty Bra- 

zilian officers had attempted on May 2 

to create a mutiny in a suburb of Rio 

de Janeiro, but retired after a brief. 
fusillade. The same paper reported 

that the Brazilian rebels in the State of 

Sao Paulo, who had retreated to the in- 

terior after the failure of their last out- 
break, showed renewed activity early in 

May and attacked the port of La Guayra 

on the Parana River. The Italian Gov- 

ernment has asked Brazil to pay an in- 

demnity of 80,000,000 lire (about $3,- 

280,000 at present exchange rate) for 

losses caused Italian subjects during the 

Sao Paulo revolution last July and 

August. 


Chile 


A COMMISSION of financial experts, | 

headed by Dr. Edwin W. Kemmer- 
er, Professor of Economics and Finance 
at Princeton University, sailed from the 
United States for Chile on June 11. 
This commission, which consists of three 
experts and a secretary, in addition to 
Dr. Kemmerer, has been engaged to help 
put that country on a stronger financial 
basis. The Chilean Government has 
been desirous for some time of intro- 
ducing financial reforms. Dr. Kem- 
merer’s commission will consider the 
establishment of a central bank of issue, 
and problems connected with customs 
revenue. Chile for some years past has 
received from one-half to two-thirds of 
the total government expenses from an 
export tax on nitrate. A recent de- 
crease in the demand for this product 
has jeopardized government receipts. 
Dr. Kemmerer served the Republic of 
Colombia in a similar way during 1923; 
he returned but recently from a finan- 
cial mission to the Union of South 
Africa. 

Business confidence was restored by 
the return to office of President Ales- 
sandri last February. This confidence 
was shaken during May by the number 
of commercial failures, some involving 
more than a million pesos. Labor un- 
rest continued, being especially felt in 
the north. Strikes interfered with com- 
merce during the early part of May, 


but were satisfactorily settled during 
the last week of the month. 

The Prince of Wales has definitely 
accepted the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of Chile to visit that country fol- 
lowing his stay in Argentina. It was 
expected that he would arrive about 
Aug. 20. After a stay of some days in 
Santiago, the British heir will make a 
tour of the country. The Prince will 
then embark from Valparaiso for Eng- 


land. 


| Ecuador 
THE Government of Ecuador, accord- 


ing to an official announcement on 
May 28, has purchased the Guayaquil 
& Quito Railroad, the only railroad line 
in the republic. Dr. Guerrero Mar- 
tinez, as Acting President of Ecuador, 
agreed to purchase 57,069 shares of 
preferred and common stock of the 
company; this, added to the 49 per cent. 
formerly held by the Government, will 
establish control. The sum of $100,- 
000 has already been deposited, out of 
‘the total of $600,000 paid for the 
shares, to be forfeited unless the re- 
maining $500,000 is paid to a New 
York bank when the transfer of stock 
takes place. 

Local bondholders of the read, most 
of whom have received no interest since 
1912, are anxiously awaiting the results 
of government ownership. It was ex- 
pected that the Government would raise 
rates to increase the revenues, whereas 
the American owners were bound~ by 
agreement to effect no change without 
the consent of the Ecuadorean Legis- 
fature, Interest on the bonds of this 
railroad was guaranteed by the Ec- 
uadorean Government in 1898, when 
English banks agreed to finance the 
proposition for American promoters, 
but it defaulted in 1912. The road has 
never been operated at a profit. The 
general balance sheet for 1923 showed 
that $12,864,078 was due at that time 
for unpaid interest and sinking fund 
requirements. 

During the recent heavy rains con- 
siderable damage was done to the rail- 
road, communication between the capi- 
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tal and Guayaquil being suspended. The 
President of the road notified the Gov- 
ernment that $1,000,000 in capital and 
from three to four months in time 
would be necessary to repair the dam- 
age. Others estimated that $150,000 
and one month would suffice. Dr. Cor- 
dova, President of Ecuador, on hearing 
of the acquisition of the road by the 
Government, made known his disap- 
proval through the press. The Cabinet 
at Quito, surprised at receiving this 
news, immediately resigned, which res- 
ignation neither the President nor Vice 
President Guerrero would accept. 


Bolivia 


THE centenary celebration of the in- 

dependence of Bolivia will be offi- 
cially opened on Aug. 6 in La Paz. The 
commercial phase of the celebration, it 
was announced, would consist of an in- 
dustrial exposition to which foreign 
manufacturers were invited to send ex- 
hibits. These were declared free of du- 
ties and taxes, and a 50 per cent. freight 
reduction was granted by the railroads 
from the Pacific Coast to Bolivia. 

The Peruvian Government announced 
through its representative at Washington 
on May 19 that Chilean authorities in 
Tacna and Arica had expelled fourteen 
Bolivians from that area for alleged 
sympathy with the cause of Peru. In 
informing the Department of State of 
this development the Peruvian Embassy 
declared that the incident confirmed 
“our complaints of the abuses and arbi- 
trary acts committed by Chilean author- 
ities against the inhabitants of our 
provinces.” 

Sefor Pedro Miguel Olivares y 
Pundonor, a professor at the University 
of Bolivia in Sucré, has attracted the 
attention of the scientific world by his 
theory that plants have souls analagous 
to the human soul. As a result of fif- 
teen years of research this thesis was 
promulgated in his book, “De Natura 
Leguminis” (On the Nature of Plants). 
Simultaneously with the publication of 
the volume in Spanish, a French edition 
appeared, containing an introduction by 
Sarpontrain, the noted Sorbonne au- 
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thority. Senor Olivares has been in- 
vited to lecture at Salamanca, Spain, 
and at Toulouse and Grenoble, France. 

Bolivia is the only South American 
republic without a seaport. Much of 
its trade with Europe is carried on 
through the River Plate region. Puerto 
Suarez, on the upper Paraguay River, 
was declared a free port on May 10. 
The establishment of such a port was 
expected to promote this overland traf- 
fic. Puerto Suarez is the only Bolli- 
vian gateway to the River Plate system. 


Peru 


pee LEGUIA announced on 
June 3 that Peru would take part 
in the Tacna-Arica plebiscite; he spoke 
highly of General John J. Pershing as 
head of the plebiscite commission, say- 
ing he was “the right man in the right 
place.” Dissatisfaction in Peru with 
the award of President Coolidge has 
subsided. The Peruvian Minister to 
Ecuador was quoted as saying on May 
19 that Peru would: ask the United 
States Government to settle the boun- 
dary dispute between these two coun- 
tries. Peru and Ecuador agreed last 
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June, long before the Tacna-Arica 
award, to appeal to Washington should 
their joint arbitral commission fail to— 
settle their differences. 


Uruguay 


pe following were recently elected 
by popular vote to membership in 
the National Council of Administration: 
Dr. Luis de Herrera and Dr. Martin C. 
Martinez, both members of the Nation- 
alist Party, and Dr. Gabriel Terra, mem- 
ber of the “Colorado” Party. Under the 
Constitution Dr. de Herrera assumes the 
Presidency of the National Council for 
two years. Dr. G. Guiterrez has been 
elected President of the Chamber of 
Deputies of Uruguay. 


Colombia 


AS earthquake of serious proportions 
was felt in Colombia on June 8. 
Extensive damage was done to public 
buildings, homes and churches, both in 
Bogota, the capital, and in the neigh- 
boring cities of Ibague and Tolima. 
The loss of life was declared to have 
been considerable. 


The British. Empire 


By RALSTON HAYDEN 


Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


HE first important change in the 
a5 budget proposals forced by the 
House of Commons and _ public 
opinion on the Government was a re- 
duction, announced on May 20, in the 
customs duty on silk from 331-3 per 
cent. to 2 per cent. for made-up articles, 
while the duty on raw silk was reduced 
from 4 to 3 shillings to the pound. On 
artificial silk tissue the rate was left at 
3s. 6d. (about 85 cents) per pound. 
Debate also took place in the Com- 
mons on the Government’s proposals to 
provide pensions on a contributory basis 


for all manual workers upon attaining 
the age of 65 and for widows and -or- 
phans. The scheme was opposed chiefly 
on the grounds that it was undesirable 
to place an additional burden of £10,- 
000,000 upon industry at the present 
time, but the bill received its second 
reading, thus obtaining approval in 
principle. 

The Commons gave evidence of its — 
unwillingness to sponsor any legislative 
panacea for British industrial unrest by 
refusing to pass a private member’s bill 
designed to make industrial employes 


ae 


shareholders in the corporations which 


~ employed them. | 


On May 28 the House by a vote of 
307 to 27 rejected a Liberal motion for 


-a vote of censure of the Speaker, John 


Henry Whitley. The motion, which was 
supported by Lloyd George, Sir John 


Simon and other Liberal leaders, ex- 


pressed resentment at the action of the 
Speaker in granting the Government the 
closure during the first day’s debate of 


_ the second reading of the finance bill. 


The closure at that point was declared 
to constitute a denial of the recognized 
rights of minorities in the House, but 


~ both the Conservative and the Labor 


Parties upheld the propriety of the 
Speaker’s ruling. . 
In the House of Lords a bill to permit 


- peeresses in their own right to sit and 


vote in that chamber was defeated by 
the close vote of 80 to 78. Speaking 
for the Government, Lord Birkenhead 
opposed the passage of the bill on the 
grounds that the admission of women 
to the chamber should not be dealt with 
separately, but rather made a part of 
a general scheme for the reconstitution 
of the House of Lords. He further de- 
clared that the present Government 
could hardly fail to deal with the ques- 
tion of Lords reform during the life of 
the present Parliament. 

An important step in the development 
of the Constitution of the British Em- 
pire was taken on June 11, when Pre- 
mier Baldwin announced in the House 
of Commons that the portfolio of the 
Secretary of State for Colonies would 


hereafter embrace that of the Secretary 


of State for Dominions, a new office. 
The Premier explained that Lieut. Col. 


_ Amory, now Secretary of State for the 


Colonies, would hold the dual office, 
but with a separate Under Secretary for 
each of the two divisions. The step 
was taken, it was said, to facilitate the 
handling of the affairs of such great 
Dominions as Canada and Australia. 
After a mouth of somewhat excited 
discussion in the press, and even in Par- 
liament, the Government refused to ad- 


- mit foreign Communists to the country 


for the purpose of attending the confer- 
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ence of the British Communist Party 
held in Glasgow on May 29. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, Home Secretary, on May 
15 expressed the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment regarding the effect of Communist 
propaganda in England, and especially 
in the Labor party, when he declared: 
“The time is rapidly coming when the 
Government will be entitled to say, ‘We 
intend to be masters in our own house. 
Your men may come here for purposes 
of business, but we are tired of the in- 
flux to this country of men whose ob- 
ject is to embitter class hatred and de- 
stroy the Constitution.’ ” Later the per- 
mits of many Communists to live in 
Great Britain were canceled, and at the 
request of Soviet diplomatic officials ~ 
police were detailed to guard the Rus- 
sian embassy from possible mob vio- 
lence. 

Perhaps the most important event of 
the month in British industrial life was 
the refusal of the eight largest unions to 
form one great alliance for mutual sup- 
port in the event of industrial disputes. 
On June 4 representatives of the miners, 
railroad employes, transport workers, 
the engineering trades and the ship- 
builders’ unions met to discuss the pro- 
posal, but practically shelved it by re- 
ferring it to a committee. This action 
was interpreted by J. H. Thomas and 
the conservatives of the Labor party as 
a defeat for A. J. Cook, Secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, and other ex- 
tremists. The chief danger in the pro- 
posed alliance was declared to be the 
probability of its disturbing the atmo- 


sphere of peace and confidence which 


was laboriously being built up in the 
field of industrial relations. 

The Government issued several en- 
couraging statements during the month 
with reference to the progress of house- 
building. Official figures of the Min- 
istry of Health showed that in England 
and Wales during the three months 
ending March 1, 1925, there were com- 
pleted 21,758 houses suitable for the 
working classes, as compared with 16,- 
042 houses for the same period a year 
previously. At the beginning of March 
there were 54,586 houses under con: 
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struction in connection with State as- 
sisted schemes, which was double last 
year’s figure. It was hoped that 120,000 
houses would be built during 1925. 

Warfare between tenants and prop- 
erty owners wes reopened in Glasgow 
on May 14, when two evictions were 
carried out. The action occasioned 
much surprise, as the inquiry into the 
housing situation by the Rent Commis- 
sion was practically completed and the 
commission was ready to suggest a so- 
lution of the controversy between the 
owners and tenants. 


Ireland 


(je anxiety was expressed in Ire- 
land during the latter part of the 
month over the railway situation. A 
decrease in passenger and freight re- 
ceipts caused the roads to propose an 
immediate reduction of five shillings 
(about $1.25) per week for all ordinary 
employes. ‘the employes, declaring that 
in view of the cost of living any wage 
reduction would be resisted, prepared 
for a strike. The dispute, however, was 
to be referred to the Irish Railway 
Wages Board, a body consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the employes, the rail- 
ways and the public. 


On May 8 a conference was held be- 
tween the Free State Minister for Fi; 
nance and the Irish Bank with a view 
to arranging a substantial loan to the 
Government. The proceeds, it was un- 
derstood, were to be used in financing 
internal improvements such as the Shan- 
non River scheme and the project for 
the drainage of the River Barrow. 


Patrick MacGillican, Free State Min- 


ister of Commerce, stated in an inter- 
view on June 9 that the reports of a 
famine menace in Ireland were grossly 
exaggerated; he said that crop prospects 
were very favorable. 


New Zealand 
THE Canadian Parliament during the 


month slowly worked through a 
large amount of business, none of which 
seemed to be of outstanding importance, 
but all of which occasioned a great deal 


. as x sah ‘ ma ay 


of debate. The time consumed by dis- 
cussion appeared to be so out of pro- 
portion to the results that on May 24 a_ 
serious movement was launched to mod- 
ify the rules of the House of Commons 
for the purpose of checking the flood 
of speech. 

Among decisions 


the 


important 


reached by the Legislature were those 


to complete the Hudson Bay Railway 
line and to provide for a Canadian dip- 
lomatic representative at Washington. 
The Government also presented a reso- 
lution in the House of Commons pro- 
viding for the payment of $5,450,000 to 
depositors of the Home Bank of Cana- 
da, which failed for $18,000,000 in 
1922. The resignation of E. J. McMur- 
ray as Solicitor General was announced | 
on May 22. 

Eight thousand Methodist, Congrega-_ 
tional and Presbyterian churches of the 
Dominion on June 10 abandoned their 
denominational organization and for- 
mally entered the -~Church Union of 
Canada. Sunday, June 7, was called 
“Union Sunday,” or “Valedictory Sun- 
day,” and services celebrating the ter- 
mination of the old denominational or- 
der were held in almost every Canadian 
city and hamlet. A minority of con- 
gregations in each of the three denomi- 
nations concerned remained out of the 
union, the schism being the sharpest and 
most important in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

The inauguration of the legal sale of 
4.4 spirit proof beer in Ontario on May 
21 resulted in disappointment for both 
buyers and vendors of the beverage. The 
former were disappointed in the poten- 
cy of the drink and the latter in the 
volume of sales. Some 1,200 permits 
to sell beer had been issued by the open- 
ing day and it was estimated that 400 
more would be granted. 

Economic conditions generally im- 
proved during the month. In April, 
1925, Canada’s trade was $10,000,000 
greater than in April, 1924, the increase 
being chiefly in exports. In Saskatche- 
wan, however, the cold weather had re- 
tarded the development of the wheat 
crop, and germination was said not 


Bales ¥ | 


“Jury, 1925, 
‘to be up to the usual standard for the 
season. 


Disturbances in the Cape Breton coal 
strike region assumed alarming propor- 
tions on Funk 11, when a riot “Obedriod 
in which one man was killed and several 
hurt; the scene of the disturbance was 
at New Waterford, N. S. The police 


proved inadequate to bring order, and 


‘900 troops were hurried to the scene 


from Halifax. 


Australia 


GIR JOHN LAWRENCE BAIRD on 

May 19 was appointed Governor 
General of Australia-in succession to 
Lord Forster, whose term of office ex- 
pires in October. Sir john Baird has 
sat in the House of Commons. since 
1910 and has held numerous Ministerial 
offices, including that of Parliamentary 
Private Secretary to Bonar Law from 
1911 to 1916. Previously he had 
served for nearly ten years in the Dip- 
lomatic Service, and during the World 
War served with the British forces in 
France. 


The Labor Party resumed power in 
New South Wales as the result of the 
general election of May 30. Labor won 
46 seats in the Legislative Assembly, 
the Nationalists 35 and the Progressives 
9. As the defeated Government, headed 
by Sir George Fuller, represented a 
Nationalist-Progressive coalition, La- 
bor’s margin of victory was very slight. 
The five Communist candidates polled 
only 810 votes out of an electorate of 


877,000. 


It was announced on May 4 that a 
serious attempt was being made to bring 
about the amendment of the [ederal 
Arbitration act, and that a bill was be- 
ing drafted that would invest the Arbi- 
tration Court with definite power to en- 
force awards and compel unions to re- 
spect awards; to deal with individuals 
as well as with groups of employers or 
employes; to subject union funds to 
supervision; to penalize employers who 
seek to discriminate between union and 
non-union men; to invest trade unions 
with rights, status, and liabilities of cor- 
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porations; and to make unionism com- 
pulsory so far as possible. 

The Commonwealth Shipping Board 
announced on Mav 22 that it had dis- 
posed of its fleet of eleven ships of the 
Austral type (vessels of about 4,500 
for $1,234,325. Seven of 
the ships went to Japan. 


Canada 
\ 7ILLIAM FERGUSON MASSEY, 


Prime Minister of New Zealand 
since 1912, died on May 10, after a 
long political career. Entering Parlia- 
ment in 1894, he had been a member 
continuously since that year and had 
held almost every office in the Gov- | 
ernment. During the World War he 
represented New “Zealand on the Impe- 
rial War Cabinet and at subsequent Im- — 
perial conferences at London, and was 
recognized as an Imperial statesman of 
first importance. From May 15 until 
May 27 Sir Francis Bell, Attorney Gen- 
eral, acted as Prime Minister pending a 
meeting of the New Zealand Reform 
(Government) Party for the election of 
a permanent leader. J. G. Coates, Min- 
ister of Railways, was selected as Mr. 
Massey’s successor as. party leader and 
thus became Prime Minister. 

The report of Major Gen, Richard- 
son, Administrator of Samoa, mandated 
to New Zealand, published at Welling- 
ton on May 20, showed increased pros- 
perity and improved production, as well 
as substantial progress in health admin- 
istration. The natural increase of the 
population for the past year was the 
greatest yet recorded. 


South Africa 


(Gee HERTZOG, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Union of South Africa, 
made a significant contribution to ihe 
discussion of the question of possible 
South African secession from the British 
Empire in the course of a budget speech 
delivered on April 28, when he said: 
Though I hold it in common with a great 
many distinguished English statesmen that 
any Dominion has the right to secede from 
what is known as the British Commonwealth, 
such a decision, so far as the Union is con- 
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cerned, would be a flagrant mistake and a 
national disaster, should it be brought about 
under circumstances causing either the Eng- 
lish or the Dutch section of the community 
as a whole to feel that the change had been 
brought about by the imposition of the will of 
one section upon the will of the other. I 
hold, further, that only the very gravest na- 
tional consideration could justify such a step 
being taken without the concurrence as a 
whole of the two great sections of our people. 


‘Nor have I the least fear that any such con- 


sideration will ever arise as long as each of 
the two sections abstains from any claims of 
superiority or dominance over the other. 


The enthusiastic reception accorded 
to the Prince of Wales by Boer, Briton 
and native upon his landing at Cape 
Town was repeated as the royal visitor 
continued his journey into the interior 
through the Orange Free State, Natal 
and Rhodesia. On May 18 it was an- 
nounced that the Prince’s tour would be 
extended one week and that he would 
leave Cape Town for South America on 
July 29. 

The preliminary draft of a new Con- 
stitution for Southwest Africa, the for- 
mer German colony for which the Union 
of South Africa holds the mandate, was 
published in Cape Town. The instru- 
ment provides that the territory shall be 
governed by a Council and a Legislative 
Assembly. The former, a body of eight 
members, one of whom shall be the Ad- 
ministrator, is to be composed of three 
nominated members and four members 
chosen by the Assembly. The Assem- 
bly is to consist of eighteen members, 
six to be nominated by the Union Gov- 
ernment and the rest to be elected by 
the registered voters of the territory. 
Estimates of expenditures are to be sub- 
mitted to the Assembly, which has com- 
plete powers of discussion. Certain 
matters of great public importance, 


however, have been reserved from the 


legislative competence of the Assembly, 
including native affairs, railways, 
mines, posts and telegraphs, justice, im- 
migration, defense, the currency and 
customs. The Union Government also 
reserves to itself for three years the 
subjects of settlement, education, police, 


land banks and the militia. The Con- 


stitution recognizes German as a lan- 
guage of the Assembly and of the 
courts. It is to remain in force for— 
three years, after which the Government 
may introduce alterations at the request 
of at least two-thirds of the Assembly. 

South Africa returned to the gold 
standard on May 18. Minister of Fi- 
nance N. C. Havenga announced that 
specie payments would at once be re- 
sumed and declared that henceforth gold 
coin and reserve bank notes would be 
legal tender. Gold was immediately 
available for local circulation and for 
export, and it was expected that as one 
of the principal gold-producing coun- 
tries South Africa would soon resume 
its leading position in that field. 


India 
C R. DAS, Swaraj (Home Rule) 


leader, continued during recent 
weeks to gain in strength at the expense 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Provincial con- 
ferences of members of the National 
Congress in several instances adopted 
resolutions tacitly or expressly accept- 
ing his policy of compromise with the 
British Government, which is based on 
the establishment of Indian autonomy 
within the empire. At the conference 
of the Maharashtra (the plateau of the 
Deccan behind Bombay) the unpopu- 
larity of Gandhi among the Deccan 
politicians was unmistakably indicated, 
and support was given to Das’s leader- 
ship. These circumstances and the gen- 
eral trend of events seemed to indicate 
that the extremist policy of obstruction 
in the provincial councils and the cen- 
tral Legislature had definitely failed to 
disrupt those bodies or to make the ex- 
isting system of government unworka- 
ble. 
Announcement was made in Calcutta 
that the Government of Bengal had re- 
stored a number of items cut from the 
budget during the debate in Council 
during March, including £133,000 for 
land revenue settlement, £2,800 for the 
Government Solicitor and_ practically 
the whole of the police budget. 


Much comment was caused by Lord 


* yg 


Birkenhead’s speech at Glasgow Univer- 
sity expressing decided approval of the 
recommendation of the Lee Commission 
that half of the recruits for the Indian 
Civil Service should be British, and de- 
claring that if the statutory responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary of State for 
India and of Parliament were to be dis- 
charged that proportion must be main- 
tained. Justification for British _ re- 
eruits, he declared, was not thet they 
possessed innate superiority over Indian 
recruits, but that they contributed some- 
thing distinctive to the work of govern- 
ing India. 
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Serious unrest in Afghanistan, sug- 
gesting the possibility of a general up- 
rising against the Amir, caused a con- 
centration of forces of the Indian Army 
on the northwest frontier early in June. 
Dispatches from India attributed the 
threatened rebellion to the activities of 
Russian Soviet agents. The execution 
on May 25 of more than 50 Khost | 
rebels against the Amir, including the 
famous “Lame Mullah,” was reported 
to have been followed by an extension 
of unrest among the border tribes, in- 
cluding some of those on the Indian 
side of the line. 


France and Belgium 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


Professor of History, University of Minnesota 


OR France the great outstanding 

public event, omitting the ques- 

tions of the funding of the inter- 
allied debts and of “security” with re- 
spect to Germany, has been the outbreak 
of a really serious war in Morocco. The 
new Painlevé Ministry had barely got 
well settled in the saddle when there 
came a steady succession of commu- 
niqués from North Africa, continuing 
all through the month of May, which 
at any time prior to 1914 wonld fave 
provided the newspapers with huge 
headlines and put every war correspon- 
dent in motion. The hostilities were 
the more unwelcome because they meant 
a new drain upon the budget, and fur- 
thermore because they provided all the 
critics of the Painlevé Cabinet with 
abundant ammunition for Parliamentary 
attacks. 


Early in May it was reported that 
Abd-el-Krim was taking advantage of 
the unwillingness of the Spanish Goy- 
ernment to permit French troops to in- 
vade its own zone, and was posting his 
tribesmen directly inside of the Spanish 
line, whence they made constant raids 


into the French sphere of influence, 
with Marshal Lyautey unable (until 
Madrid permitted otherwise) to hunt 
them out in their lairs or even to send 
his bombing planes the thirty minutes’ 
flight between the French aerodromes 
and the Moorish rallying places. For 
some time the contest was apparently 
centred’ around the numerous small 
French outposts, which the tribesmen 
strove desperately to isolate and de- 
stroy. These garrisons were in many 
cases hard pressed, but for the most 
part they held out stoutly and were 
saved from starvation either by relief 
columns or by supplies dropped from 
aircraft. 


On the other hand, Abd-el-Krim and 
his Berbers were reported to have dis- 
played a surprising command of the 
technique of modern warfare. They 
had an abundance of high-powered 
rifles and it was alleged that they pos- 
sessed a considerable supply of ma- 
chine guns and artillery, and there were 
even reports that they possessed several 
aircraft. French attacks upon their 
main positions brought up against skill- 
fully constructed trench systems. The 
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Moors, in fact, showed so many signs 
of military training that it was rumored 
that German officers must have been 
advising their leaders. 

Fought, as this campaign was, in a 
very unfamiliar country, such announce- 
ments as that of May 14, that the French 
troops under General Colombat had 
“stormed the heights of Bibane, one vil- 
lage being taken at the point of the 
bayonet,” meant comparatively little to 
non-African readers: much more sig- 
nificant was the statement of May 25 
that the French field army in Morocco, 
50,000 strong, was being carefully re- 
organized by General. Daugan with a 
view to sustained and systematic war- 
fare, and that the French were evacu- 
ating certain exposed posts with a view 
to shortening their lines of defense 
around Fez. The serious character of 
the fighting is shown by the statement 
in a communiqué of May 24, that “the 
Yebala tribesmen admit that they lost 


more than 700 dead along the Ouer- - 


gha.” No details of French losses have 
yet been published, but it was feared in 
Paris that they had been very heavy, 
although it should be remembered that 
two-thirds of the forces employed 
against Abd-el-Krim are North Africans 
in the service of the republic. 


The fighting continued into June and 
so serious a situation developed that on 
June 6 Premier Painlevé left Paris by 
airplane for Fez, where he held numer- 
ous conferences with Marshal Lyautey. 
Observers interpreted the trip as indi- 
cating a change of policy on the part of 
the Government. The Premier arrived 
at Fez simultaneously with the opening 
of a new offensive by the Riffians; on 
June 10 the French officials reported 
that Abd-el-Krim was attacking along 
a 60-mile front. It was announced at 
Paris on June 11 that France had 
opened negotiations with Spain in an 
effort to secure full Spanish coopera- 
tion in the Moroccan campaign. 

The outbreak of this war at once put 
the Painlevé ministry in a difficult situ- 
ation with the Socialist Deputies, com- 
posing, nominally at least, a large part 
of its “majority.” To them and to their 
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still more radical Communist colleagues 

a bloody and expensive colonial war — 
was absolutely unwelcome. The Com- 
munists asserted that the French soldiers 
ought at once to make a truce with their 
Moorish “comrades” and evacuate Mo- 
rocco, wrongfully occupied at capital- 
istic dictation. The Premier, however, 
silenced the less rabid of his critics by 
a tactful speech at Grenoble on May 23, 
in which he declared that the war was 
in no sense one of colonial expansion 
and that Marshal Lyautey (the special 
object of Radical attacks) was in full 
accord with the Government in conduct- 
ing only a defensive campaign. When, 
however, the set debate on the Morocco 
situation took place in the Deputies on 
May 28, the Socialists (angered be- 
cause Foreign Minister Briand hinted at. 
joint military action with Spain). re- 
frained from voting with the Govern- 
ment, leaving it dependent for its ma- 
jority upon the Centre and Right par- 
ties, which usually constituted the Op- 
position. These conservative elements 
clearly did not wish to force a new 
Cabinet and left M. Painlevé and his 
colleagues in power, although with ex- 
tremely uncertain prospects before them, 
and another division on the Morocco 
question on June 6 showed them still 
supporting the Government. 

Amid the Morocco excitement the 
press found room on May 26 for an 
item of profound importance to those 
interested in maintaining peace between 
the French Government and the Cleri- 
cals. An agreement had been reached 
between the Ministry and the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate whereby ‘the much- 
discussed “Embassy at the Vatican” was 
to be maintained. Thus was laid to 
rest for a while the issue which, a few 
months ago, was dividing France and 
which went very far to hasten the down-. 
fall of the late Herriot Ministry. 

M. Caillaux, the much-discussed Fi- 
nance Minister of the new Cabinet, on 
May 12 began to unfold his program, 
which his admirers asserted ‘would 
mean the financial rehabilitation of 
France. He informed the Finance Com- 
mission of the Deputies that he in- 
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tended to set aside from the normal 
budget the payments by Germany under 
the Dawes plan, and devote such funds 
to completing the war reconstruction 
work and to discharging the debt to 
Britain and the United States. Though 
he considered the adjustment of the in- 
terallied debt a matter of extreme im- 
portance, the most pressing thing, he 
declared, was to balance the national 
budget. In his opinion the budget re- 
cently presented by his predecessor, M. 
Clémentel, did not accomplish this end. 
There would still be a deficit of 3,000,- 
000,000 francs, and the only remedy 
was to raise three or four billions more 
by new taxes. As an emergency meas- 
ure, immediately after M. Caillaux left 
the commission he issued a ministerial 


decree raising the indirect tax upon to- 


bacco 33 per cent. 
The Cabinet Council on May 22 ap- 


proved his scheme for the raising of the 
first 1,500,000,000 francs needful for 
balancing the budget. Some 450,000,- 
000 of this sum was to be squeezed out 
of the tobacco sales, the taxation of ap- 


- prenticeship, a higher registration tax 


upon capital subscriptions to corpora- 
tions, and increased letter postage rates 
and telegraph rates. These last two items, 
it was reckoned, could bring in an ex- 
tra 150,000,000 francs. The Finance 
Minister explained to his colleagues 
that the alleged “surplus” of the Clém- 
entel budget was based upon an over- 
estimate of income of at least 1,150,- 
000,000 francs and upon a very serious 
underestimate of expenditures, making 
an actual deficit of 3,894,000,000 
francs. 

Three days later M. Caillaux faced 
the Chamber to present his new pro- 
eram. His statement that M. Clém- 
entel’s project involved a deficit was 
greeted very coldly by the friends of 
the old Herriot Ministry. Jean Renaud, 
Communist, interrupted eagerly to ask: 
“What, has the budget not been bal- 
anced all this past six months?” At 
which the Minister replied calmly, “No.” 

Since half of the financial year had 
already run, M. Caillaux had to be con- 


tent with raising only 1,600,000,000 
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francs extra this year. He gave formal 
notice, however, that next year he ex: 
pected to collect 3,500,000,000 francs 
extra and by certain economies to pro- 
duce an absolute balance. He said that 
he saw no virtue now in increasing the 
income tax, because that tax had not 
yet been established on “a just and ex- 
tensive basis.” He also made it very 
clear that balancing the budget would 
be merely the first great work in re- 
habilitating the public economy of 
France. The ultimate and all-important 
problem was to deal with “the crushing 
internal debt.” But with that he could 
accomplish little until the franc was 
stabilized, and also until the interallied 
debts had been adjusted; and to these 
tasks he would next devote all his ener- 
gies. 

Conferences on the financial program 
continued into June. Following three 
days of discussion between M. Caillaux 
and the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies, it was announced 
on June 11 that the majority of the 
committee was ready to endorse the 
Finance Minister’s plan for fiscal re- 
form. 

The municipal elections early in May 
showed that the former “swing to the 
Left” noted in the French cities was con- 
tinuing. In Paris the Communists 
gained one seat in the municipal coun- 
cils, the Socialist-Republicans one, and 
the Socialist-Radicals one, the Nation- 
alist candidates losing three; but in the 
Department of the Seine the radical 
groups won no less than eleven seats, 
and in some of the small municipalities 
elsewhere they did even better. The re- 
sult evoked gloomy comments in the 
Nationalist press that the cities of. 
France were falling into very dangerous 
and unstable hands. 

Soon after these elections it was an- 
nounced that M. Caillaux (who, despite 
his post in the Cabinet, does not at pres- 
ent hold a seat in Parliament) would 
become a candidate for the Senate in the 
Sarthe Department, where loyal friends 
both in the Chamber and the Senate 
were offering to resign to make room 
for him, Since the radical elements 
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had a large majority in this depart- 
ment, no doubt was entertained of his 
prompt election. On the other hand, M. 
Caillaux’s inveterate enemy, ex-Presi- 
dent Millerand, was elected late in May 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, a position giving 
him great power to influence the policy 
of Foreign Minister Briand in a manner 
very adverse to any easy understanding 
with Germany. 

On May 22 a delegation of fifteen 
“Gold Star Mothers” from the United 
States landed at Cherbourg, whence they 
proceeded to Paris and were received 
by Ambassador Herrick and President 
Doumergue. On Memorial Day they 
went to the American cemeteries in 
France to decorate the graves of their 


soldier dead. 
Belgium 


HE month under review was one of 
repeated Ministerial crises in Bel- 
gium. Following a brief tenure as Pre- 
mier, M. Aloys Van de Vyvere resigned 
on May 22; on June 3, King Albert in- 
yvited Viscount Poulet, who was Minis- 
ter of the Interior in the Theunis Goy- 
ernment, to form a Ministry. 

Viscount Poulet’s efforts were suc- 
cessful; on June 1l* he announced a 
Coalition Cabinet, including Socialists 
and Catholics. The tenure of the new 
Cabinet, however, was brief; Viscount 
Poulet resigned on June 12, when Par- 
liament voted a lack of confidence in the 
Ministry. The one-day Government was 
made up as follows: 

Viscount Poutet—Premler and Minister of 
Economic Affairs. 

EmiLte VANDERVELDE—Foreign Affairs. 

Count dE LieperKERKE—Agpriculture. 

R. Epouarp AnsEELE—Railways. 

Senator Carton—Colonies. 

GENERAL Keston—National Defense. 

ALBERT JANSSEN—Finance. 

CHARLES WaAvuTERS—Industry. 

M. PouLrer—Interior. 

M. TscHorren—Justice. 

CAMILLE HuysmANns—Sciences and Art. 


The Poulet Government differed nota- 
bly in political complexion from that 
of M. Van de Vyvere, who from the 
first had refused to countenance a coali- 
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tion. When, in the middle of May, he 
was asked by the King to form a Gov- 
ernment, M. Van de Vyvere stated to 
the parliamentary journalists: “I do 
not intend to form a coalition of parlia- 
mentary groups * * * Mine will be 
an administrative government, from 
which party politics will be excluded.” — 
To fulfill this promise he found it need- 
ful to recruit a Cabinet taken exclu- 
sively from the Catholic party, which 
had eighty Deputies in the Chamber. 
The Liberals and Socialists (together 
more than 100 strong among a total of 
188 Deputies) were thus left out entire- 
ly; leading to speedy predictions that 
the new Cabinet would be overthrown 
the first day it appeared before Parlia- 
ment. However, M. Van de Vyvere was 
not to be daunted. Besides the Pre- 
miership he took himself the important 
Ministry of Finance. His chief col- 
leagues were: 

M. RuzerreE—Foreign Affairs (provisional). 

M. Poutet—Justice. 

M. THEODORE—Justice. 

M. Pouttet—Interior. 

M. Ruzerte—Agriculture. 

GENERAL HoLLeBautT— Defense. 

M. Carron—Colonies, 


M. Van de Vyvere thus terminated 
a Cabinet crisis that had been protracted 
no less than thirty-eight days, a period 
without record in the history of the Bel- 
gian Kingdom, surpassing in duration 
by four days the famous crisis of 1852. 
The new Premier on May 20 made his 
formal declaration of policy before the 
Chamber of Deputies, stating that in 
general he intended to continue the work 
of the old Theunis ministry, especially 
along financial lines, but making no al- 
lusion to the question of the interallied 
debts or of new taxes to pay off the 
obligations to the United States. In the ~ 
debate that followed it was speedily evi- 
dent that Burgomaster Max of Brussels, 
leader of the Liberals, was determined 
to swing his group behind the Socialists 
in order to overthrow the newly formed 
Cabinet. On May 22 the Chamber ree- 
istered a direct “no confidence” vote 
against the Government (98 against the 
Ministry and only 73 supporting it), 
Liberals and Socialists voting solidly 
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together, M: Van de Vyvere at once 
tendered his resignation, and King Al- 
bert on May 23 invited Burgomaster 
Max, a national hero for his unflinching 
opposition to the German invaders, to 
undertake the Premiership. M. Max 
stated that he would endeavor to form a 
“temporary business ministry” unaffili- 
ated with any parliamentary political 
groups. Early in June it was announced 
that Burgomaster Max had confessed 
himself baffled in his attempt to form 
a workable ministry, and then on June 
3 King Albert turned the task over to 
Viscount Poulet. 

During this long hiatus in the upper 
ministries, the life of the country pro- 
ceeded absoluiely untroubled, it being 
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well understood that political fortunes 


and not national policies were mainly 
at stake. The routine business was ex- 
cellently conducted by the retiring Min- 
isters and the permanent officials. In 
the main the economic life of the king- 
dom continued prosperous, ,although 
there were again rumors of serious 
trouble in the coal industry. Owing to 
the difficulty for Belgian coal to com- 
pete in price with foreign coal, there 
was an accumulation in May of 2,000,- 
000 tons, and the mine owners were 
threatening to make another 5:per cent. 
reduction in wages. The miners de- 
clared that if this were attempted they 
would retaliate with a general strike 
through the entire industry. 


Germany and Austria 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 


BURG was sworn in as President 

of the German Republic on May 

12. The ceremony was simple and 
lasted less than a quarter of an hour. 
The big Reichstag chamber where the 
- ceremony took place was crowded to 
the limit with members, Government of- 
ficials, diplomats, journalists and hun- 
dreds of others. The President-elect 
was dressed in civilian attire, although 
he carried himself like a soldier. As 
he entered the chamber, preceded by 
Reichstag President Loebe, who admin- 
istered the oath, the Communist mem- 
bers, after shouting “Down with the 
Monarchists! Long live the Soviet Re- 
public!” rose from their seats and 
strode out of the chamber. In a brief 
speech Hindenburg reiterated his deter- 
mination to dedicate himself to the 
“non-partisan task of uniting and co- 
-ordinating the nation’s constructive and 
progressive elements for the common 
welfare” of the German people. His 
inaugural utterances were, on the whole, 
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warmly praised by both the friendly 
and the opposition press. 

Except for the walk-out of the Com- 
munists the ceremonies in the Reichstag 
proceeded smoothly. More than 120 So- 
cialist Deputies appeared on the floor, 
each wearing a-red carnation, the ofh- 
cial color of communism. When the 
President appeared in the Reichstag por- 
tal following his inauguration he re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation. Upon 
reaching the Presidential palace he paid 
a glowing tribute to his predecessor, the 
late Herr Ebert, which aroused much 
favorable comment in ultra-republican 
circles. In addressing the Foreign Dip- 
lomatic Corps on May 14, he made an 
earnest plea for peace and equality. On 
May 24 he attended the Hanover race 
meet dressed in his Marshal’s uniform 
and again was greeted with deafening 
cheers. Berlin sculptors report a great 
demand for Hindenburg statues. 


Germany’s financial worries, espe- 
cially regarding payments under_the 
Dawes plan, were again aired on May 
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25 before the Reichstag Budget Com- 
mittee. This committee listened to a 
report by a subcommittee appointed 
after the pessimistic utterances of Herr 
Schlieben, Finance Minister, referred to 
last month. The subcommittee reported 
that there was imminent danger of a 
_ disturbance of the balance in Germany’s 
budget, in view of which the greatest 
care was needed in keeping down ex- 
penditures and keeping up receipts. 
The subcommittee approved a Govern- 
merit proposal to set aside 220,000,000 
marks for reparations payments; this 
was severely criticized in some quarters. 
‘The subcommittee further reported that 
stable financial development was im- 
perative for German economic restora- 
tion and for renewal of the German 
nation’s trust in its finances, without 
which Germany cannot borrow in the 
loan market. 

The Government’s tariff proposals 
were bitterly condemned on May 20 
when the Socialists moved for a vote 
expressing lack cf confidence. The par- 
ticular item which roused the ire of the 
Left was the proposed high duties on 
erain. The Communists and Socialists 
declared that the proposed high duty 
on foodstuffs was absolute proof that 
the Government was dominated by the 
erain-growing junkers, whom _ they 
charged with having launched a cam- 
paign to grind down the poor for their 
own selfish interests. The high. tariff 
on automobiles and tractors was also 
severely criticized. 
cialist motion was lost by a vote of 
214 to 129, the members of the party 
continued to wage war on the schedules 
aifecting foodstuffs. They declared that 
if the Government’s proposals became 
law, it would mean starvation for the 
German masses, decreased possibility of 
exportation, increased unemployment 
and greater tax burdens. They adopted 
the slogan: “Down with the Govern- 
ment’s Rightward tendency! Down with 
the usurious bread tariff!” The Demo- 
cratic Party also expressed much appre- 
hension as to the consequences if the 
proposals were passed. The food duties 
fell heavily on staple American exports. 
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The increase in duties on textiles, except 
of the luxury description, was moderate. 
There was an increase in duties on pig- 
iron and steel. Duties on miscellaneous 
metal goods and cutlery were all in- 
creased; and duties on dynamos, electro 
motors and other electrical wares were 
moved up variously as much as 800 per 
cent. Duties on typewriters, calculating 
machines and cash registers were made 
exiremely high. In business circles em- 
phatic objection was made to the exclu- 
sion of American typewriters, cash reg- 
isters and calculating machines. 

A flurry was precipitated in financial 
circles during June by reports, subse- 
quently confirmed, that the vast Stinnes 
industrial group of industries, which 
involve hundreds of millions of marks, 
were at the point of collapse. The 
Reichsbank came to the aid of the com- 
bine, however, and on June 6 it was 
confidently expected that the Stinnes 
interests would weather the storm. The 
debts of the firm were announced on 
June 11 as totaling 155,000,000 gold 
marks; it was stated that large bank 
groups were ready to guarantee the 
total. 


A further serious reduction of staffs 
on the German railways was foreshad- 
owed on May 12 at a general meeting 
of the company which took over the 
working of the railways on the coming 
into force of the Dawes plan. Speaking 
before a joint conference of directors 
and presiding officers from each admin- 
istrative division in the country, the 
acting Director General of the German 
Railways Company, Herr Stieler, said 
that the financial position of the con- 
cern was extremely strained, and that 
an immediate reduction of personnel 
had become necessary. The end in view 
was a reduction by 30,000, and the 
granting of pensions or half-pay was 
to be considerably proscribed. 

The German Traffic Exposition, spon- 
sored by the Federal Government and 
by the German Svates and said to be 
the first of its kind devoted exclusively 
to a demonstration of the science of 
travel and communication, opened at 
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Munich on May 30; it will-continue 
until Oct. 1. ae 

Savings bank reports published in 
Germany at the end of May indicated 
a relatively rapid reaccumulation of 
capital. Between November, 1924, and 


~ March, 1925, deposits in Prussian sav- 


ings banks increased by 461,000,000 
marks. Minister of Industry Neuhaus 
stated that the nation’s annual income 
from invested capital, after the valori- 
zation bills are put through, would be 
30,000,000,000—one-fourth to one-fifth 
of the pre-war average. Returns of the 
Reichsbank under date of May 23 
showed that the process of recalling the 
bank’s gold balances previously held 
abroad had been practically completed. 
Foreign central banks held only 65,- 
000,000 marks of the Reichsbank’s gold 
reserve out of a total gold reserve of 
1,015,000,000. It was also officially 
stated that no further shipments from 
America were expected. 

The German-Spanish commercial 
treaty, regarded by the parties of the 
Right as dangerous to the interests 
of German wine-growers, passed the 
Reichstag on May 27. The German wine 
producers will get concessions to console 
them for the probable invasion of Ger- 
many by Spanish wines. 

The long-expected Allied Military 
Control reached Berlin on June 4. It 
demanded (1) that the Schiitzpolizei 
(security police) be decreased from 
180,000 to 150,000 as allowed by the 
Allies in 1920; (2) that the national 
military organization of the police must 
be abolished and its collective military 
training ended; (3) that the German 
General Staff be abolished and the com- 
mander of the German Army be shorn 
of his powers; (4) that the nation-wide 
portable wireless system of the police 
force be dismantled and only a small 
number of permanent wireless stations 
be retained; (5) that secret training and 
gas experiments cease; and (6) that the 
machinery of a number of factories used 
for war purposes be destroyed. The 
note flatly denied the German charge 
that failure to evacuate Cologne in Jan- 


uary last was either a violation of the 
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Versailles Treaty or a reprisal, Evacu- 
ation of Cologne, the note declared, 
depended entirely on Germany’s willing- 
ness and ability to comply with the 
conditions laid down in the note. The © 
German Foreign Office angrily resented 
the tenor of the note, although less than 
two weeks before its arrival Minister 
of Defense Gessler_ publicly admitted 
that the present German Army might 
be considered a skeleton for a larger 
force, but insisted that the Entente was 
responsible for such a situation.. The 
demand that Germany disarm in the 
interests of peace was ridiculous, he 
said, when in Europe today there were 
half a million more men under arms 
than in 1914. Herr von Eckardt, chief 
German delegate to the Arms Traffic 
Conference, announced on May 25 that 
his Government was ready to adhere 
without reservation to any international 
agreement providing for elimination of 
chemical warfare. 

The German Minister at The Hague 
on May 16 lodged with the Permanent 
Court of International Justice a request 
on behalf of the German Government 
for proceedings against the Polish Gov- 
ernment in a matter concerning German 
interests in Polish Upper Silesia. The 
German authorities now require pass- 
ports from all who pass through the 
Polish corridor. ! 

General Erich Ludendorff, former 
Quartermaster General, retained his seat 
in the Reichstag as an independent non- 
party member. This was due to the 
split of the Fascisti Party into two 
groups—the German Fascisti Liberty 
party and the National German Social 
Party. 

By a narrow vote the City Council of 
Frankfort-on-Main decided to abolish 
all monarchistic street names; one of 
the thoroughfares will be renamed in 
honor of the late President Ebert. 


Austria 
Fe aes Austria has fulfilled but 


seven out of the nine conditions laid 
down by the League of Nations, her 
leaders are of the opinion that League 
control will continue, inasmuch as the 
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country has not yet been able to adhere 
strictly to budget figures. In view of 
this fact, the Austrian people during 
the past month witnessed with great sat- 
isfaction the race between Italy and 
Czechoslovakia for the privilege of ex- 
ploiting Austria economically. Italy 
realizes that she needs Austria as a 
market for exports and that she will 
lose this market unless Austria is al- 
lowed to retain purchasing power by 
finding an outlet for its industry. She 
realizes also the political as well as 
the economic advantages of an Austro- 
Italian rapprochement. Some Austrian 
statesmen believe that an outlet to the 
south would go a long way toward solv- 
ing one of Austria’s most difficult prob- 
lems. Czechoslovakia, on the other 
hand, apparently desires to tie Austria 
to her apron strings by a series of pref- 
erential tariffs. 

Both Italy and Czechoslovakia are for 
obvious reasons opposed to Austrian 
union with Germany. Nevertheless, the 
movement for union is growing steadily 
and the.work for it is being carried on 
in Austria in a quiet, unostentatious 
‘way. In various spheres of activity it 
is apparent that measures are being pro- 
mulgated which will make union easy 
of accomplishment. A judicial system, 
for instance, is being worked out paral- 
lel with that in Germany and new laws 
are being made to harmonize with those 
of the Reich. Furthermore, education 
is being made to conform to common 
standards so that students can continue 
their studies in either country with mu- 
tual recognition of. degrees. On June 
4 a “German People’s League,” with a 
membership of 1,000,000, was launched 
with the purpose of furthering the proj- 
ect. The new league, among other 
things, will demand that the Austrian 
Government ask the League of Nations 
to recognize the German-Austrian eco- 
nomic union as an accomplished fact. 
If this is refused, the supporters of the 
movement threaten to conduct a private 
plebiscite and submit the result directly 
to the League of Nations. 

Meanwhile, the Little Entente at a 
meeting in Bucharest issued a sort of 
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ultimatum to the Austrian Government 
demanding (1) continued stringent 
economies; (2) the cleaning up of 
Vienna as a centre of Bolshevist propa- 
ganda for the Balkans, and (3) an end 
to all agitation for union with Germany. 
Just what the outcome will be is prob- 
lematical. ; 
A violent storm broke in the Austrian 
Parliament on May 27 when the Social 
Democrats bitterly assailed Foreign 
Minister Mataja for his recent attack 
on the Third International. So violent 
was the attack that Chancellor Ramek 
felt called upon to defend M. Mataja. 
Both Ministers denied the allegation 
that M. Mataja’s speech, which was in- 
terpreted as anti-Soviet, would result in 
40,000 workmen being thrown out of 
employment on account of the cancella- 
tion of Russian orders. 
As the result of a clash between a 
Hakenkreuzler military unit and a 
group of Social Democrats at Médling 
on May 20, it is likely that the Gov- 
ernment will order dissolution of all 
semi-military organizations of a politi- 
cal character. The Hakenkreuzler ad- 
herents, organized on the Bavarian 
model of Adolph Hitler, marched to a 
celebration at Médling wearing steel 
helmets and semi-military uniforms. 
Most of them were armed with revolvers 
and clubs, although weapons are pro- 
hibited by law. Vienna University with 
its numerous branches, also the Tech- 
nical University and the Commerce 
Academy, were closed from May 28 to 
June 2 by order of the authorities, ow- 
ing to the rebellious behavior of the 
German Nationalist Hakenkreuzler stu- 
dents. For many days bloody incidents — 
occurred as the Hakenkreuzlers sur- 
rounded the university buildings and 
refused admittance to Socialist Jewish 
students, beating them and even mis- 
handling passersby. In several in- 
stances Jews and Socialists were ejected: 
from lecture halls by the Hakenkreug- 
lers. The attacks provoked organized 
resistance on the part of the Social 
Democratic and Jewish undergraduates, 
and there were several pitched battles, 
with many injured. As it was feared 
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_ that these excesses might provoke a seri- 
ous disturbance by the Social Demo- 
eratic workers intervening to help their 
undergraduate sympathizers, the author- 
ities decided to close the universities for 
five days. 

The Austrian money market is in a 
better condition than has existed for 
some time past. Nevertheless, the pri- 
vate discount rate remains at 10 per 
cent. and long-term loans are obtainable 
only at considerably higher rates, which 
shows that the economic situation is still 
regarded distrustfully. The position of 
the Austrian National Bank is favorable. 
The backing for the note circulation still 
amounts to more than 53 per cent. 

A proposal that the United States 
should help solve the unemployment 
problem in Austria by enacting a spe- 
cial emergency law which would admit 
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50,000 Austrian skilled workers was 
made by the Vienna Chamber of Labor 
on May 27. The Government during 
the present year will probably spend 
$14,000,000 for doles for Austria’s un- 
employed. 

Several important changes have been 
made in the Austrian diplomatic service 
during the past month. The most sig- 
nificant appointment is that of the 
Grossdeutsche leader, Dr. Frank, as 
Minister to Germany. Dr. Frank is one 
of the most prominent exponents of the 
union of Austria and Germany. Former 
Foreign Minister Griinberger has been 
appointed to Paris. 

According to a census completed Jan. 
1, 1925, women are decidedly in the 


majority in Vienna. The figures are 
1,006,290 women and 862,038 men. 


Italy 


By LILY ROSS TAYLOR 


Professor of Latin, Vassar College 


both Senate and Chamber were 

in session. On May 7 the Sen- 

ate, on reconyening, began discussion 
of the internal policy of the nation. 
Again, as on a number of previous oc- 
casions, the chief speech of the Opposi- 
tion was made by Senator Albertini, 
_ Editor of the Corriere della Sera and 
the foremost newspaper man of Italy. 
He showed how the Fascist system had 
been unable to continue under the Con- 
stitution, and how it had therefore vio- 
lated constitutional traditions in order 
to entrench itself. He discussed in 
some detail the restrictions on the press 
and the limitation of the right of asso- 
ciation. One incident he told is of 
some interest in connection with his 
declaration. that Fascism had lost “mil- 
lions of adherents.” “Among the many 
things about which the press must be 
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silent is the incident of Reggio Cala- 
bria, of which many are ignorant. For 
a day and night at Reggio there was 
widespread belief in a rumor that the 
Ministry had resigned. The news caused 
extraordinary manifestations of joy.” 
Here Mussolini interrupted: “It is not 
true. I rise to deny the report.” “My 
declaration is well founded,” replied 
Albertini. “I have had the report in- 
vestigated.” “So have I,” answered 
Mussolini. “It was a matter of 200 per- 
sons in a subversive organization.” 
“You have forgotten some zeros,” re- 
plied Albertini. “The demonstration 
was imposing. * * * The case of Reg- 
gio reveals the state of mind of almost 
the entire country, and elections carried 
out in full liberty would show it.” 
There were continued interruptions 
throughout the speech, most often by 
Mussolini and at times by other mem- 
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bers of the Senate. When Mussolini 
denied Albertini’s statement that all the 
chief Parliamentarians were against 
Fascism, Albertini asked him to cite 
among the supporters of his party the 
name of one man whose opinion had 
weight because of previous responsibil- 
ity in the Government. A confusion 
~ resulted which caused Tittoni, President 
of the Senate, to remind the gathering 
of the full liberty of utterances always 
allowed to members of the Senate. In 


closing, Albertini referred to the strug- 


gle of the Opposition against Fascism 
as a Holy War. Finally, in the event 
of defeat, Albertini said, which must 
also be recognized as a possibility, the 
Opposition would have the consolation 
_ of having done to the best of its powers 
the duty which it had sworn to perform, 
and the certainty of having defended 
immortal principles. 

Mussolini’s Cabinet has again been 
reorganized. Besides the appointment 
of a number of new Under-Secretaries, 
there was a complete reshaping of the 
Ministry of War. Henceforth it will 
have one chief, with the three divisions 
of Army, Navy and Air under him. In 
anticipation of the change, Admiral 

_Thaon de Revel, Minister of Naval Af- 
fairs, resigned. The new chief of staff 
who will supplant the Ministers of War 
and Navy is General Badoglio. On 
May 18 the reforms were discussed in 
the Senate. Admiral de Revel protested 
against the subordination of Navy 
to Army. Mussolini replied defending 
his reform and taking issue with the 
Admiral’s statement that future wars 
would be decided on the sea. The Pre- 
mier believed that a foreign attack on 


Italy would come over the Alps in the ~ 


future as it had in the past. The Sen- 
ate approved the reform by a vote of 
160 to 28. 

The Chamber reopened on May 14. 
One of the first measures discussed was 
a government bill granting to certain 
limited classes of women over twenty- 
five years old the right to vote in mu- 
nicipal elections. The discussion of the 
bill in the Chamber was accompanied 
by much confusion, especially from the 


Communists, who were scornful of tho 
limited character of the reform. It was 
generally understood that most of the 
I'ascist delegates opposed the measure 
and voted for it only because of the 
party discipline to which Mussolini ap- 
pealed. After it was passed, Mussolini 
presented a second bill providing that 
for future wars all adult citizens, women 
as well as men, should be liable to mo- 
bilization for some form of war service. 
Hundreds of the leading women of Italy 
filled the gallery when the two bills 
were brought up. Many Italian leaders 
in the Suffrage movement attributed 
great importance in securing Musso- 


lini’s support to the visit which Mrs.’ 


Carrie Chapman Catt, President of the 
International Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, paid him when the Association met 
in Rome two years ago. 

The Government 
Chamber on May 16 a bill against se- 
cret societies, frankly aimed at the Free- 
masons. It proposed that all societies 
and associations should on request give 
to the police a full list of their members 
and that no man on the payroll of State, 
province or municipality should belong 
to any secret society or any other soci- 
ety that required its members to take an 
oath. For the first time in the history 
of the Mussolini Government a govern- 
ment measure was checked. A number 
of deputies withdrew from the Cham- 
ber, and since those remaining did not 
constitute a quorum, the vote had to be 
postponed. On May 19 the bill came 
up again and was pacsed, though only 
by a technicality. Since a quorum is 
two-thirds of the total number of depu- 
ties less those who have secured leave 
of absence, the Government obtained a 
quorum by having all its absent sup- 
porters secure leaves. The vote was 304 
to 0 in favor of the bill. The Opposi- 
tion forces in the Chamber abstained 
from voting. 


The lira fell slowly but steadily dur- . 


ing May. Foreign Minister de Stefani 
attributed the fall to the heavy pur- 
chases in foreign grain made necessary 
by last year’s poor harvest. De Stefani 


on June 2 announced to the Chamber. 
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thet aeredir of $50;000,000" had been 


granted to a consortium of Italian banks 

by the J. P. Morgan Company. The 
avowed purpose of the loan was the sta- 
bilizing of the lira. In the Chamber, 
where Italy’s independence of foreign 
credit had been a matter of pride, the 
announcement was not received with en- 
thusiasm. In Washington the loan was 
thought to be a hopeful sign of a move 
on Italy’s part to refund the debt. 


The Italian war debt was the subject 
of much discussion during the past 
month. On May 18, almost at the time 
when the American Government made 
its move to secure some action on debts, 
Tittoni, President of the Italian Senate, 
made a speech at Viterbo urging com- 
plete cancellation of the debt. 

The censorship of the press, against 
which Senator Albertini inveighed, con- 
tinued to be exercised. The Corriere 
della Sera was sequestered twice in the 
first half of May, once for the publica- 
tion of comments on Fascist replies to 
Senator Albertini’s speech. II Mondo, 
chief Opposition paper of Rome, which 
‘has been sequestered many times, re- 
ceived its first formal warning. The 
Mattino of Naples printed an editorial 
urging the Fascist Government, in its 
efforts to help Southern Italy, to cease 
its suppression of the opinion of the 
South as expressed in the newspapers. 

Two great celebrations in Italy oc- 
curred during the month under review. 
Both of them were of national rather 
than of party character, but in both the 
Black Shirts took a leading part and 
their marching song, Giovanezza, was 
constantly to be heard in the festal 
processions. The first celebration was 
the tenth anniversary of Italy’s en- 
trance into the World War. It was a 
commemoration of the Italian war 
dead. In almost the whole of Italy the 
day passed without any demonstrations 
of violence, but in some sections of the 
northeast, and particularly at Rovigo, 
Padua and Brescia, there were incidents 
which led to several casualties, the 
wrecking of shops, and, in Padua, the 
burning of a theatre. In Leghorn a 
group of Fascists attacked the Ameri- 
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can Vice Consul, Franklin C. Gowen. 
He was severely bruised and it was ex-. 
pected that he would not recover for 
ten days. As there seemed to be no 
motive for the attack, it was assumed 
to be a mistake. By way of an apology 
Fascists made a demonstration before 
his house. 

The other celebration commemorated 
King Victor Emmanuel’s completion of 
twenty-five years as sovereign. It took 
place on June 7, which, as the first 
Sunday in June, is the date on which 
the celebration of the festival of the 
Italian Constitution fell. On the pre- 
ceding day the King and his reign were 
eulogized in the Chamber. Mussolini 
in his address scored the Aventine Op- 
position, who even for this occasion re- 
fused to abandon their boycott of the 
Chamber. It is noteworthy, however, 
that representatives of the Opposition 
took greetings to the King on the next 
day. The sovereign received a great 
popular ovation. Eight thousand May- 
ors came to Rome from towns in every 
section of Italy to join in the proces- 
sion. A dozen or more representatives 
in strange Eastern attire came from 
Italy’s African colonies. A procession 
of more than 100,000 people filed past 
the Quirinal Palace to salute the King 
and the royal family. 


Perhaps the most discussed event of 
the past month was the visit of Musso- 
lini to Gabriele d’Annunzio at his villa 
at Gardone from May 25 to 27. The 
hero of Fiume and the Fascist leader, 
though formerly in sympathy with each 
other, had lately seemed to be estranged. 
Mussolini’s visit to d’Annunzio was pre- 
pared for with the utmost secrecy; the. 
reason given for it was the Premier’s 
desire for a rest. The visit gave rise 
to rumors of every sort both in Italy 
and in foreign countries, but no satis- 
factory explanation of its purpose or 
its results was announced, 


Outstanding among developments 
within the Fascist organization was the 
expulsion from the party of Fascist 
Deputy Michele Terzaghi. Deputy Fari- 
nacci, Secretary General of the party, 
said on June 11 that Terzaghi had been 
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ousted because his politics were not in 
accord with those of the party. 

During the past month two Ameri- 
cans who have been well known. for 
years in Rome have died. One of them, 
Monsignor O’Hern, director of the 
American College in Rome (for priests 
of the Catholic Church), died in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota, on May 13. The other, 
Professor C. Densmore Curtis of the 
American Academy in Rome, widely 
known as an archaeologist, died in Rome 
on June 8. 


The Vatican 


THE canonization of the French nun, 
St. Therese, was celebrated with 
great magnificence at St. Peter’s on 
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May 17. France alone sent 15,000 pil- 
erims for the occasion. The elaborate 
ceremony lasted from 8 A. M. until 2 
P. M. By an innovation that was star- 
tling because of its association with the 
historic pageantry of the Vatican, a 
“loud speaker” was used which enabled 
the Pope’s voice to be heard in every 
corner of the vast basilica. That night, 
by an old custom which has fallen into 
disuse since the loss of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power, the dome, portico and obe- 
lisk of St. Peter’s were illuminated. The 
sight was witnessed by over a million 
people in Rome and its vicinity. The 
revival of the illumination of the basil- 
ica was regarded as another indication 
that Church and State are no longer so 
divergent as they formerly were. 


Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans 


BY: PREDERIGC. A OGG 


Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


- Hungary 
dea SMITH, Comissioner- 


General of the League of Nations 

for Hungary, returned to Budapest 
on May 18 fully restored to health 
after a five weeks’ vacation in the 
United States. His monthly reports 
continued to show steady improvement 
in the country’s financial condition, 
and the prospect of excellent crops this 
year made the economic outlook highly 
favorable. A much-needed system of 
agricultural credit was recently estab- 
lished by the Government; and a visit 


by the banker and industrial leader, 


Baron Jules de Madarassy-Beck, to New 
York was expected to bring about an 
extension of the private credits which 
it has been found impossible to obtain 
in European countries. Reviewing the 


rehabilitation ‘of Hungarian public fi- 
nances in the year covered by Mr. 
Smith’s management, Sir William 
Goode, British member of the Austrian 
section of the Reparations Commission, 
affirmed that the program was a full 
year ahead of what had been expected 
and that the reason was to be found not 
only in Mr. Smith’s industry and skill, 
but in the fashion in which the Hun- 


garians, even in a year of poor crops, 


submitted to doubled or trebled tax- 
ation, Under a plan for drastic econo- 
mies in administration, worxed out by 
the recently created Economy Commit- 


tee and fully supported by Premier. 


Bethlen and Finance Minister Bud, the 
number of Ministries is to be reduced 
by about half and hundreds of func- 
tionaries are to be dismissed, not with 
pensions, but with merely a lump-sum 
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grant from the State by way of com- 
pensation, 

Further indications of the ecofiomic 
improvement in Hungary were mani- 
fest on June 9, when Commissioner 
Smith reported to the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva that Hun- 
gary would end the fiscal year on June 
30 with a surplus of its budget. Mr. 
Smith said Hungary was firmly on her 
feet financially and that the prospects 
for this year’s harvest were excellent. 

The Horthy régime was brought 
under fire at the becinning of June by 
declarations of Edmund _Beniczky, 
Legitimist leader and former Minister 
of the Interior, that Admiral Horthy 
ordered his political enemies—notably 
two Socialist newspaper men—to be 
drowned in the Danube when he took 
control in 1919, following the rule of 
Bela Kun, the Bolshevik. Subsequent 
to his allegation, M. Beniczky was ar- 
rested, nominally on an old unserved 
sentence for slandering another poli- 
tician, but actually, it was believed, be- 
cause of his attack upon the Regent. 
He had just returned from a visit to 
former Queen Zita at Lequeitio, Spain, 
and it was commonly considered that 
his charges were meant to bring the 
conflict between the Legitimists and the 
Horthy supporters to a new stage. 

The municipal elections ending on 
May 23 resulted in a crushing defeat 
for the Government party. The united 
opposition of Democrats and Social 


- Democrats obtained 126 seats against 


the Government’s 91. 
The attitude of the ruling elements in 


‘Hungary toward international affairs 


continued to stir strong feeling, both in 
the country and outside. The irreden- 
tist association, the National Magyar 
Union, made itself responsible for re- 
newed agitation, demanding a revision 
of the treaty of Trianon and criticising 
the Government for working too slug- 
gishly toward this end. Publicly ques- 
tioned by Deputy Karafiath, leader of 
the union, Premier Bethlen did not hesi- 
tate to affirm that every Hungarian be- 
lieved the treaty unjust and was con- 
vinced that it must be replaced with 
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something else. The Foreign Ministers 
of the Little Entente, in session at 
Bucharest, May 9-12, formally ex- 
pressed dissatistaction with the manner 
in which Hungary, it was alleged, was 
avoiding compliance with the con- 
ditions of the treaty of peace, particu- 
larly concerning disarmament. 
Hungarian support in the United 
States for the movement in Hungary, 
headed by Count Michael Karolyi, to 
overthrow the present Government, was 
organized on a national basis at a con- 
vention held in New York on May 24. 
The meeting was under the auspices of 
the New York Hungarian Party and was 
attended by one hundred delegates from 
some forty organizations in eleven 
States. The decisions reached are to be 
submitted for ratification by a national 
convention to be held at Cleveland in 
1926. The moving spirit in the new 
organization—known tentatively as the 
National Hungarian Party—is Dr. 
Samuel Buchler, a former Deputy At- 
torney General of New York State. 


Bulgaria 
ALTHOUGH | pronounced forgeries by 


representatives of the Moscow 
Government, documents brought to 
light in the three or four weeks follow- 
ing the attempted assassination of King 
Boris and the blowing up of the ca- 
thedral at Sofia seemed to have estab- 
lished at least so much responsibility 
on the part of the Soviet authorities as 
was involved in the full endorsement of 
a plan for a Communist revolution to 
be carried out in Bulgaria during the 
month of April. The actual plan of 
campaign was said to have been the 
work of the military section of the 
Soviet legation at Vienna. 

Five persons accused of responsi- 
bility for the bombing outrages in 
April were placed on trial by court- 
martial on May 3. The most promi- 
nent of the defendants was Peter Zad- 
gorski, sacristan of the Sofia cathedral, 
who confessed that he was a Com- 
munist and that he had received 10,000 
levas for allowing a man named Vasco 
to enter the cathedral from time to time 
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for the purpose of placing explosives 
on the roof. According to Zadgorski’s 
story, the Communists had 4,000 armed 
men in Sofia ready to attempt the 
establishment of a revolutionary gov- 
crnment after the cathedral explo- 
sion. Various additional persons were 
brought to trial as the proceedings con- 
tinued, and on May 11 Zadgorski and 
seven others were sentenced to death 
and two were given sentences of im- 
prisonment. The sentences were in- 
vestigated and confirmed by the Court 
_ of Appeal; and although King Boris is 
opposed to capital punishment, he gave 
his assent in the cases of Zadgorski and 
two other members of the group. 
These three were hanged on May 27; 
the hangings took place on the out- 
skirts of the capital, in the presence of 
a crowd estimated at 30,000. On the 
preceding evening, three other persons, 
including one woman, had been con- 
victed of hiding the perpetrators of the 
cathedral tragedy; these three also were 
sentenced to death. Of these latter 
three, M. Perchemlieff was hanged on 
June 11; the remaining two, Mme. 
Nicolova and M. Leger are French 
citizens, and, as a result of French dip- 
lomatic intervention, their sentences 
were commuted to life imprisonment. 


Believing that several Communists 
involved in the April conspiracy were 


still hiding in Sofia, the Government, | 


on June 2, instituted a rigorous house 
to house search of the entire city. For 
some days no one was permitted to 
leave the city and civilians were re- 
quired to keep off the streets; and all 
persons who could not produce satisfac- 
tory identity cards were placed under 
arrest. It was announced on June 3 
that the state of siege would be pro- 
longed indefinitely. 

The Allied Council of Ambassadors 
on April 10 authorized 3,000 volun- 
teers to be added to the 20,000 troops 
allowed to Bulgaria by the treaty of 
Neuilly, .and after the events of the 
succeeding week the total number was 
temporarily allowed to reach 33,000. 
It was reported on May 24 that the 
Sofia Government had asked to be per- 
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mitted to maintain the larger force be- 
yond May 31, the date originally fixed; 
the Government claimed that the situa- 
tion was not yet normal and that the 
Communists would be encouraged to- 
renew their efforts if it were known 
ihat the additional 13,000 troops were 
to be disbanded forthwith. Already, 
however, the British Government had 
indicated that it would oppose the ex- 
tension; and on May 30 disbandment 
of the supernumerary forces was order- 
ed by the Council of Ambassadors, to 
take effect at once. 


Czechoslovakia 
State Senate and House of Deputies 


met in session in the middle of 
May. Parliament was confronted by a 
crowded program of legislation, includ- 
ing the nationalization of railways, the 
reform of public administration, the ad- 
justment of the salaries of State em- 
ployes, tax reform, electoral reform, 
and new laws on social insurance and 
the status and activities of chambers of 
commerce. The session was expected to 
last until late in July. 

It was announced that a bank of 
issue would be established at once as a 
means of further strengthening and 
regularizing the Republic’s financial 
system. 

Dr. Benés, as usual, played a lead- 
ing role in the semi-annual conference 
of the Little Entente’s Foreign Minis- 
ters; this conference was held at 
Bucharest, May 9 to 12. The three States 
took action on many outstanding ques- 
tions; they reaffirmed their opposition 
to the incorporation of Austria in the 
German Republic, declared their readi- 
ness to continue to help Austria get on 
her feet, and expressed strong interest 
in the disarmament and financial re- 
covery of Hungary, as a means of pre- 
venting Magyar leaders from accomp- 
lishing their alleged purpose of upset- 
ting the peace treaties. In the course of 
the deliberations, Dr. Benés submitted 
a proposal for a central European com- 
bination, with the Little Entente as a 
nucleus, and to include France and Bel- 
gium, as an alternative to the security 
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plan embodied in the Geneva Protocol. 


At the opening of the Seventh Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Geneva 
on May 19, Dr. Benés stressed the close 
connection between that conference and 
the social, economic, and peace efforts 
of the League of Nations and the 
various important national policies of 
the world. His address made a deep 


_ impression, and by unanimous vote of 


the members he was elected President 
of the conference. 


Poland 


AN advisory opinion handed down on 
May 16 by the Permanent Court of 


- International Justice in the controversy 


between Poland and the Free City of 
Danzig over the right of the former to 


establish a postal service in Danzig was. 


favorable to Poland on all nea at 
issue. 

_ A few days subsequently, another in- 
ternational. question to which Poland 
was a party was put in course of adjust- 
ment by the Court; the issue was the 
right of Poland to appropriate in Polish 


_ Upper Silesia industrial enterprises, in- 


cluding mining and farming property. 
It was the contention of the German 
Government that in certain instances 
the Polish authorities took possession of 
or liquidated properties, without for- 
mal treaty rights or without conform- 
ing to the established rules of pro- 
cedure. Germany, accordingly, asked 
the Court to hear the charges; and the 
request was duly communicated by the 
Court to the Polish Government and to 
members of the League. Article 23 of 
the German-Polish conventions of May 
5, 1922, relative to Upper Silesia, 
stipulates that differences of opinion 
arising from the execution of the treaty 
shall thus be referred to the Court. 

M. Thugutt, Deputy Prime Minister, 
who recently affiliated himself with an 
Opposition party, resigned on May 28; 
it was announced that “he woald openly 
ally himself with the forces opposed to 
M. Grabski’s Government. 

A. railway wreck near Starograd, 
Poland, on April 30, in which forty 
persons, mostly Germans, were killed or 
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injured while traveling in a German ex- 
press train across the Polish Corridor, 


led to the filing of a protest on the part 


of the German Government with the 
Mixed Polish-German Transit Tribunal, 
which has jurisdiction over matters of 
transit in Polish Pomerania. The in- 
quiry instituted by the Polish railway ~ 
authorities disclosed that the rails had 
been criminally tampered with. The 
evidence pointed toward a Communist 
plot in connection with the usual 
demonstrations of May 1. The German 


Government sought to place responsi- 


bility for the wreck upon the Polish 
Railway Administration, charging that 
the roadbed was in a dangerous con- 
dition. In a decision rendered on May 
13, however, the Transit Tribunal, pre- 
sided over by the Danish consul in 
Danzig, after an inspection of the scene 
of the wreck, dismissed the German pro- 
test and exonerated the Polish Railway 
Administration of all responsibility for 
the disaster. The Starograd case was 
the first litigation before the Transit 
Tribunal, which was established in 1922 
by a Polish-German convention. 

Political disturbances continued in 
Poland; terrorist activity, alleged to be 
planned and directed by Communists, 
was renewed in early May and numer- 
ous arrests were made. 

M. Albert Skrzynski, the Polish For- 
eign Minister, has’ accepted an invita- 
tion to come to the United States to de- 
liver a series of lectures on Poland at 
the Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town during July and August. 


Rumania 
A FRESH campaign against the Lib- 


eral Government was opened in 
Bucharest on May 17 by the Opposition 
bloc at a meeting which was attended’ 
by about 15,000 people. Professor 
Jorga, M. Maniu, Dr. Lupu, and other 
leaders of the United Opposition de- 
nounced the Government’s methods and 
demanded its immediate resignation. A 
manifesto was issued to the country in 
which the difficulties through which 
Rumania is passing were laid at the 
door of the Liberal Party, which, it was 
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declared, had failed during its three 
years of government to fulfill the pro- 
gram of economic and financial re- 
covery, as well as the political union, 
on the basis of which pledges it had 
been given power. The Government, 
fearing trouble, mobilized all the mili- 
tary forces stationed in the capital; 
except for some jostling when the meet- 
ing broke up, however, no incidents 
were reported. Tumultuous scenes, on 
the other hand, marked recent sittings 
of Parliament, and on the night of June 
4, it was necessary to put out the lights 
and call in troops before the fighting 
Deputies could be made to leave the 
chamber. 

Judgment rendered in a Bucharest 


law court required the Rumanian Gov- 


ernment to pay the Baldwin Locomotive 
Company’s claim of $9,000,000 within 
a period of three months. This out- 
come of a notable suit forced the coun- 
try into a position where it was felt 
the only recourse would be an American 
loan; on June 5 it was announced that 
a financial mission had been sent to the 
United States in quest of a loan, the 
figures of which were placed as high 
‘as $100,000,000. 


Yugoslavia 
HE Pashitch-Pribitchevitch Cabinet, 


which resigned ,on April 30, was 
immediately reappointed, with some 
minor changes, betokening that other 
political combinations were not yet ripe 
and that the existing coalition would 
continue for an indefinite period. Ne- 
gotiations looking to new combinations 
continued through May, but without 
significant results, Important discus- 
sions took place between the Radicals 
(the party now in power) and_ the 
‘Croat Peasant Party. 

During the month under review it 
was generally believed that, in view of 
the improved political condition of the 
country, the coronation of King Alex- 
ander would take place this Summer. 
The coronation ceremony was expected 
to be held at Zagreb and the customary 
ceremony of anointing at the monastery 
of Zhitsa in Serbia, 


Documents seized by the police on 
May 16 revealed a Communist plot 
against the lives of the King and Queen 
and numerous political leaders. The 
plot, it appeared, included arrange- 


-ments to blow up the royal palace, the 


Parliament Building, the police head- 
quarters, and leading newspaper of- 
fices. Elaborate defense measures were 
subsequently undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. 


Greece 


A MINISTERIAL crisis was precipi- 


tated in Greece when the Michala- 
kopoulos Government resigned suddenly 
on June 11. The cause of the Premier’s 
action was not made public. Premier 


Michalakopoulos assumed office on 
Oct. 6, 1924. The fall of the Govern- 


‘ment came as a surprise; this Adminis- 


tration had the weakness of a coalition 
Ministry, but its suppression of the gen- 
eral strike and its pacific attitude under 
considerable Turkish provocation, cul- 
minating in the expulsion of the 
Patriarch from Constantinople, were 
thought to have increased its prestige. 
The energies of the Boulé (Parliamen- 
tary assembly) were devoted mainly 
during the month under review to the 
drafting and discussion of the perma- 
nent republican Constitution. 

Signs in all other directions indi- 
cated that, though the monarchists con- 
tinued to be very numerous in the 
country, the stability of the republic 
was more certain than at any time in the 
past. Most of the monarchists gave in- 
dication of being more disposed to ar- 
rive at a modus vivendi with the 
Moderate Republicans than to jeopar- 
dize peace and public order by attempt- 
ing to restore an inexperienced King. 

The Greek Republic was recognized 
by Yugoslavia on April 30, 1924. A 
treaty of alliance was forthwith nego- 
tiated, but it did not prove satisfactory 
to the Belgrade Government, and in 
February, 1925, it was announced that 
negotiations for a new treaty would be 
undertaken. It was officially stated at 
Athens on June 2 that the new series of 
discussions had been terminated with- 
out an agreement being reached. 
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Albania 

|t was reported at the end of May 

that insurgents were drawing to- 
gether into formidable ‘groups and re- 
sisting the Government forces at several 
points in southern Albania. The dis- 
patches indicated that Premier Ahmed 
Zogu had returned hurriedly to Tirana, 
the capital, and was preparing for mili- 
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tary operations on a large scale. Hun- 
dreds of Albanians who were attached 


. to the régime of the exiled Fan Noli are 
sojourning in border countries, impa- 


tiently awaiting an opportunity to re- 
turn and overthrow the existing Govern- 
ment. Bari, which is only ten hours 
across the Adriatic from Durazzo, is a 
favorite haven; Brindisi is another. Fan 
Noli and his followers are still hopeful. 


Russia 
By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


Assistant Professor of History, Yale University 


WEEK after his return from “ex- 
ile” in the Caucasus, Trotsky 
made his first appearance in 

Moscow at the opening meeting of the 
Federal Congress of the Soviets. He 
was elected a member of the praesidium 
of seventy-five and amidst prolonged 
applause took a seat on the platform 
not far from his adversary Zinoviev. 
It appears that the latter’s “vacation” 
in the Caucasus was either postponed or 
terminated so as not to have him sig- 
nificantly absent at the moment of 
Trotsky’s reappearance. But Trotsky 
seems to have taken no part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress of the Soviets. 
It spent a week in discussion of the con- 
dition of Soviet industry and finance 
and then established a new Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee, or Parliament, for 
the Soviet Union. The Central Execu- 
live Committee proceeded to re-elect all 
the old members of the Council of 
People’s Commissars, the administrative 
body of which Alexis I. Rykov is 
Chairman. 

Trotsky was left without office. 
Within a few days, however, announce- 
ment was made that he had accepted a 
place at the head of the Scientific and 
Technical Division of the Supreme Ec- 
onomic Council, over which Dzerzhin- 
sky presides. Although Trotsky was 
not immediately allowed to resume an 
active political position, he was given 


opportunity for his great administrative 
energy. He is to direct the electro-tech- 
nical development of Soviet Russia 
which Lenin considered so vital to its 
future. More important still is the fact 
that Trotsky was made Chairman of the 
Concessions Committee. He is ex- 
pected to compose the difficulties that 
impede negotiations with the Harriman 
interests which would exploit Russian 
manganese mines. It is said that Trotsky 
especially favors the importation of for- 
eign capital to sirengthen the Commu- 
nist State. 

As they addressed the recent Con- 
gress of the Soviets, the Bolshevist lead- 
ers were far less certain than usual that 
world revolution was about to overturn 
bourgeois States and bring the prole- 
tariat of other nations to the aid of 
communism in Russia. Zinoviev, though 
insisting that the revolution must come 
eventually, admitted that it might be 
postponed for ten or twenty years. He 
stormed at any thought that the idea 
should be abandoned: “We are. and 
must remain international revolution- 
aries.” 

Stalin analyzed what he called the 
stabilization of capitalism in Western 
countries. He saw an American-British- 
French bloc to attempt to rob Germany 
under the Dawes plan, an American- 
British-Japanese agreement to despoil 
China, an understanding of imperialist 
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nations to foster “‘non-intervention” with 
one another’s colonies and possessions, 
and finally an imperialistic attempt to 
maintain a united front against Russia. 
But such stabilization, he asserted, could 
not be sure of solid foundations in Ger- 
many, China and the colonies. As for 
concerted action against Russia, the 
-menaces of Western nations only 
‘strengthened the Soviet Government in 
the confidence of the Russian people 
and united them for self-defense. Stalin 
warned capitalistic nations to beware of 
revolution in their rear. He disagreed, 
however, with both Zinoviev and 
Trotsky if they thought that world revo- 
lution was really essential for the future 
of Soviet Russia. He declared that 
present differences between workers 
and peasants could be eliminated with- 
out foreign assistance. 

-Dzerzhinsky submitted a report on 
the business year, 1923-1924, to show 
that State industries, although still in- 
debted to the Government to the extent 
of 700,000,000 rubles, had gained a net 
profit of 90,000,000. Whereas indus- 
trial production in 1923-1924 had been 
40 per cent. of pre-war output, he pre- 
dicted that it would reach 70 per cent. 
in the present year. Agricultural pro- 
duction would approach 72 per cent. 
At this time the harvest is uppermost in 
the minds of all Russians. Government 
estimates place the yield as likely to 
reach 3,200,000,000 poods—400,000,- 
000 in excess of the harvest of 1923— 
and in any case, in spite of adverse 
conditions in the Winter months, it is 
not expected to fall below the average 
yield of the past. The authorities 
seemed to be much more worried over 
the problem of distribution. At a re- 
cent conference of the State Planning 
Commission it was proposed that the 
State monopoly be so curtailed as to 
permit private purchase of grain di- 
rectly from the peasants, in behalf of 
the State. 

During the past year Russia’s pro- 
duction of vodka was tripled. It 
brought in the largest revenues yet re- 
ceived by the Soviet Government. Rec: 
ognizing that prohibition has failed in 
Russia, the Government now operates 
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341 national ‘indlenese It has an- 
nounced that next October the alcoholic 
strength of vodka will be increased to 


40 per cent. But, although the State - 


product is approaching the strength de- 
sired by the Russian, it is more expen- 
sive than his own brew. The Govern- 
ment confiscated more than 300,000. il- 
licit stills during the past year. 

Soviet banks in Moscow acquired 
control of the Commercial Bank for 
Northern Europe in Paris to facilitate 
business in France’ and Scandinavian 
countries. At the request of the 
French Foreign Office, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment recalled M. Voline, First Sec- 
retary of the Russian Embassy at Paris. 
He had become objectionable to France. 
by participating in a Communist dem- 
onstration on April 29. 


Delegations of workmen in Moscow 


waited upon the representatives of for- 
eign powers to protest against the death 
sentence and public execution that had 
been decreed for the participants in the 
bombing of the Sveti Krai Cathedral at 
Sofia, Bulgaria. The Moscow press also 
expressed indignation. Pravda gave 
characteristic advice to the workers of 
the world: “When the time arrives for 
the bourgeois representatives to fall into 
your hands, remember Sofia.” Soviet 
authorities were especially angry that 
the Soviet Government should be ac- 
cused of intriguing in the Balkans and 
at Vienna. Joffe, envoy to Austria but 
at present in Moscow, said that his stay 
in Vienna had been made most unpleas- 
ant for him and that he had left in or- 
der to spare Austria further inconve- 
nience. In the meantime, Stalin had 
addressed the Communist students at the 
University for Oriental Nationalities in 
Moscow. They must, he said, create a 
yearning for emancipation among the 


peoples of India, Morocco, Egypt, - 


China and Java. Where a proletariat 
did not exist, the Communist agents 
must join with the nationalist move- 
ment, even if it were of the bourgeoisie, 

General Boris Savinkov, famous op- 
ponent of the Bolshevist régime and 
whose trial created a sensation last Au- 
gust, leaped to death from the window 
of his cell in Moscow, 


Nations of Northern Europe 


Finland 
Ae Supreme Appeal Court de- 


clared illegal the activities of the 
Communist Party and forced its 
dissolution. Ninety-seven other Com- 


-munist organizations now face prosecu- 


tion by the Finnish Government. All 
evidences point to the determination of 
the Finnish Government to suppress the 
plottings and underground activities of 
the Communists in Finland directed 
against the State. 


Latvia 


B* a decree of the President on May 
7, Mr. Charles L. Seya was_ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States. It is understood that he is to 
carry on negotiations to adjust Latvia’s 


debt. 


Esthonia 
oe raided the quarters of the 


Soviet Cooperative Society in Reval 
and arrested the Russian chief of the 
forwarding department, on the charge 
that he not only had taken part in ‘the 
Communist uprising of December, 1924, 
but also that he was still organizing 
revolutionary societies in  Esthonia. 
Forty-nine other Communists are soon 
to be tried at Dorpat for plotting revolt 
against the Government. 


A statute was drawn up by the War 


‘Council to establish training for all citi- 


zens, both men and women, between the 
ages of 15 and 55, in a National Guard. 
Pupils are to be drilled in the schools. 

The Esthonian Parliament ratified 
the convention of the Helsingfors Con- 
ference of Esthonia, Latvia, Finland 
and Poland, which had met on Jan. 16 
and 17. The Parliament on May 15 
paid a visit to the Polish Parliament. 
From May 9 to 12 Mr. Jaakson, Presi- 
dent of Esthonia, Mr. Pusta, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and General Soots, 
Minister of War, paid a return visit to 
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the President of Latvia. President 
Relander of Finland visited’ Esthonia 
from May 21 to 23. 

A group of Swedish financiers head- | 
ed by the director of the Swedish Bank, 
Mr. Wallenberg, recently received a 
large concession to develop oil shale 
factories in Esthonia. 


Lithuania 
ie ROE Ge its information bureau in 


London the Lithuanian Government 
released the text of its notes to Cardinal — 
Gasparri, Secretary General to the Holy 
See, in protest against the inclusion of 
the episcopate of Vilna within the Po- 
lish ecclesiastical organization. Lithu- 
ania made much of the fact that the 
Polish Government may eliminate all 
candidates for bishoprics who are unde- 
sirable to it and thus may remove ef- 
fectually all Lithuanian and White 
Russian priests from the hierarchy and 
from their parishes within the occupied 
territory. 

Settlement of the dispute between 
Germany and Lithuania over Lithuanian 
freight cars that disappeared into Ger- 
many in 1918 and 1919 failed to satisfy 
Lithuania. The controversy was trans- 
ferred to the International Communica- 
tions Organization at Berne, Switzer- 
land, for adjustment. The Lithuanian 
railway commission accepted from 
Germany the railroad materials which 
it had to give over in compliance with 
the Memel convention. Lithuanian au- 
thorities expressed satisfaction with’ the 
quality of the materials delivered. 

The Russian Telegraph Agency re- 
ported that the Polish Government had 
proposed a conference with Lithuania 
to discuss the use of the Niemen River 
for the transportation of timber and 
had suggested reciprocal establishment 
of consulates. The report further inti- 
mated that the Lithuanian Premier fa- 
vored the proposals; whereupon the 
Lithuanian information bureau at Lon- 
don was authorized to declare that 
Lithuania had received no such _ pro- 


posals from Poland.—A. B. D. 
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~ Other Nations of Europe 


By JOHN MARTIN VINCENT | 


Professor of European History, Johns Hopkins University 


Spain 
1} tepreen over the success of 


the present Government of Spain 

continues with vigor, particularly 
in the foreign press. Early in May the 
leader of the Liberal-Conservative party, 
Senor Sanchez Guerra, who was Prime 
Minister in 1922, declared that “the 
continuation of the Directory, which has 
now been so long in power, and is up- 
held solely by the confidence of the 
Crown and without consulting the na- 
tion, has practically transformed Spain 
from a constitutional into an absolute 
monarchy.” The censorsiip allowed 
the press to publish this declaration out 
of courtesy to a former Prime Minister, 
' but with an appendix written by the 
President of the Directory, who denied 
that the present régime was one of abso- 
lute monarchy, pointing out that “all 
his Majesty’s actions are countersigned 
by his present counselors and although 
the constitutional guarantees remain 
suspended, the same has happened un- 
der former civilian Governments and 
for periods that were just as long.” 

The state of siege which had been in 
force since the beginning of the mili- 
tary Directorate was lifted on May 17 
by King Alfonso, who stated that the 
change was requested by the President 
of the Directorate. 

At the request of The New York 
Times, General Primo de Rivera him- 
self prepared a statement on the posi- 
tion and. general policies of the Spanish 
Government. A translation of this was 
published in The Times of May 22. In 
brief the President of the Directorate 
desired to remove the prejudices of for- 
eigners, who seemed to think that Spain 
was either in a state of torture or politi- 
cally asleep. He declared that these 
ideas were fostered by extravagant 
writers who were more interested in 
their personal profit than in the truth. 
On the other hand, foreigners on actu- 
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ally entering the country found the peo- 
ple at peace and enjoying the benefits of 
helpful Government.* 

Blasco Ibafez resumed his attack 
upon the King of Spain by the publica- 
tion of a pamphlet calling for the es- 
tablishment of a republic along Ameri- 
can or French lines. Under the title, 
“What the Spanish Republic Will Be,” 
Ibéfiez promised the reorganization of 
the army and “reforms in finance, taxa- 
tion, land ownership and labor laws.” 
He favored autonomy for Catalonia, 
preservation of the concordat with the 
Catholic Church, but with tolerance for 
Protestants, and, after accusing King 
Alfonso’s Generals of supplying money 
and munitions to the Riffs, repudiated 
the charges of Bolshevism made against 
himself, 

The situation in Spanish Morocco re- 
mained unchanged except for an air 
bombardment of the Jabala district in 
the vicinity of the Spanish position, 
which caused more or less of an evacua- 


tion of tribal non-combatants. The at- ° 


tacks of the Riffs upon French Morocco 
have brought on negotiations between 
the Governments of France and Spain, 
and persistent rumors that some form 
of united action would be undertaken. 
As long as the Riffs can use the Spanish 
border as a base, or as a line of retreat, 
the French forces can make no complete 
conquest. Early in June it was an- 
nounced that the Spanish Governmeni 
had finally agreed to permit French 
forces to cross the boundary of the Riff 
region, if necessary. No military co- 
operation was in view, but Spain had 
promised to take steps to prevent illicit 
traffic in arms along the seacoast under 
her control. : 

A matter of social and economic im- 
portance was indicated in the report 
that the Duke of Alba had ordered two 
of his estates to be cut up and the land 


*The full text of Primo de Rivera’s state- 
ment is printed on page 685. 
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- apportioned among his tenants on a de- 
ferred payment plan. The two ranches 
will be divided into small. parcels. so 
that 400 poor families, now inhabitants 
of villages bordering on the estate, will 
become owners of the land on which 
they have labored and which has be- 
longed to the Dukes of Alba for many 
centuries. The present owner is the 
seventeenth of his line and holds a Scot- 
tish title as well. 

A power project of great interest to 
the industry and agriculture of North- 
eastern Spain is about to be realized. 
After a long technical examination, an 
engineers’ commission has chosen the 
small town of Mequinenza on the River 
Ebro for the site of the construction of 
a gigantie artificial waterfall which will 
supply electric power to the northeast- 
ern Provinces of Spain. The big arti- 
ficial lake will also be used for an irri- 
gation system in these districts. The 
ambitious project was _ originally 
planned and financed by the well-known 
Canadian banker, Mr. Pearson, who per- 
ished on the Lusitania. 

_ The work will be undertaken by the 
Compania de Riegos y Fuerze del Ebro, 
which has headquarters in Barcelona. 
_ The plan entails the wholesale destruc- 
tion of entire villages situated in the 
Provinces of Lerida, Zaragoza and Hu- 
esco. The two hitherto practically bar- 
ren Provinces of Aragon and Catalonia 
will benefit principally from the scheme 
and are expected to become richly pro- 
ductive agriculturally. 


Portugai 
THE political disturbances of April 


were succeeded in May by an 
outbreak of anarchists. On the eve- 
ning of May 15 Major Fereira Amaral, 
commander of the Safety State Police, 
was attacked in the street by members 
of the “Red Legion,” which is described 
as a bomb-throwing organization. The 
police had been actively pursuing this 
group and the motive for this assault 
was supposed to be desire of revenge 
for the deportation of some members 
of the legion. Although Major Amaral 
was severely wounded he drew his pis- 
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tol and returned the fire with vigor, dis- 
playing the courage which had marked 


his action when commanding a Portu- 


euese regiment in France, where he was 
ited for distinguished bravery. At the 
hospital his condition was reported to 
be not serious, but the place was put 
under guard to prevent further attacks. 


Parliamentary elections were an- 
nounced for July 25. It was stated in 
political circles that if, in the mean- 
time, legislative work was hindered by 
obstructionists, the Premier would ask 
for the immediate dissolution of Par- 
liament. 


Denmark 
N AY DAY to many Governments in 


Europe is a source of anxiety 
rather than of joy, but the expected 
demonstrations are usually less formi- 
dable than is anticipated. In Copen- 
hagen the Labor and Social Democratic 
Parties came out in great force and the 
day was marked by a small conflict, not 
with capitalism, but with Communists. 
Nearly 25,000 people, mostly locked- 
out or striking workmen, marched in 
procession from the centre of the city 
to the largest park within its bounda- 
ries. They were led by the Prime Min- 
ister, M. Stauning, and members of the 
Cabinet, who are leaders of different 
unions. About one hundred persons be- 
longing to the Danish Communist Party 
attached themselves to the procession, 
but the Socialists had officially de- 
clared that they would have nothing 
whatever to do with them. 

In the park, while a speech was being 
made by the editor of Socialdemokraten, 
a fight started between the Socialists 
and a number of Communists, who 


‘were interrupting the speaker and tear- 


ing down the flags of the unions. The 
Communists were driven from the park 
and had to enlist the services of the 
police to protect them and escort them 
safely home. The leader of the Com- 
munists was severely handled. 

The labor troubles in Denmark took 
on an international aspect in more ways 
than one during the month of May. The 
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labor unions of foreign countries were 
called upon for financial support of 
the strikers and liberal contributions 
were sent in. The strike was also ex- 
tended to workers handling agricultural 
products for export. Troops and vol- 
unteers had been permitted to carry on 
this work, but the regular laborers at 
Esbjerg, called Denmark’s Chicago, ob- 
jected, and shipments fell off seriously. 
The leader at this place maintained that 
English harbor workers would not touch 
Danish agricultural products shipped 
from Denmark by unorganized volun- 
teers. This would be a calamity for 
London if kept up for any length of 
time. 

A serious setback to cooperative ag- 
_ riculture. occurred when the Danish 
Commercial Bank (Danske Andels- 
bank) stopped payment on June 1, with 
a probable total loss of its share capi- 
tal. The papers attribute the trouble to 
the inability of the bank to obtain 20,- 
000,000 kroner in new capital. The 
institution was the parent concern of 
various farming cooperative associa- 


tions, which owe it approximately $9,- 
900,000. 


Norway 


HE fate of the Amundsen-Ellsworth 
expedition to the North Pole is a 
matter of daily world news.and of uni- 
versal interest, hence it is necessary 
only to record here the intense anxiety 
which has pervaded Scandinavia during 
their absence. Confidence in the men of 
the party has alternated with fear of ac- 
cidents, and the prescribed delay of two 
weeks in Amundsen’s sealed orders was, 
nevertheless, accompanied by prepara- 
tions for relief parties on the part of 
the Norwegian Government. 

The financial stability of the country 
was shown on June 1, when it was an- 
nounced by a New. York syndicate that 
a loan of $30,000,000 to run for forty 
years at five and one-half per cent. had 
been largely oversubscribed. 

A serious defeat was suffered by the 
Government on May 28, when the Odel- 
sting, one of the Chambers of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament, rejected by a vote 
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of 56 to 51 the Government motion to 


repeal the act giving the privilege cy Beare’ 23 


free postage to State and municipal in- 
stitutions. In asking for passage of the 
bill, the Premier had threatened to re- 
sign if the measure was not passed; this 

extremity, however, was not resorted to, — 
and the Government continued in office. 


Sweden 
A FIER six years of debates Sweden 


has been the first European country 
to take a definite step toward disarma- 
ment. The joint committee chosen from 
both houses of Parliament presented its 
report-in May. The final vote of the 
Riksdag was 85 to 60 in the First Cham- 
ber and 137 to 86 in the Second in 
favor of the Government bill to reor- 
ganize the army, as modified slightly 
by the Legislative Committee on Na- 
tional Defense. By this vote eight in- | 
fantry regiments, four cavalry regiments 
were suppressed; 980 officers, 950 non- 
commissioned officers and 6,970 pri- 
vates enlisted for long terms as trainers 
were taken off the active list. Even the 
proposal to build a new submarine was 
rejected and the request for appropria- | 
tions to. support voluntary rifle teams 
was refused. 

The majority report, signed by the 
Socialists and Liberals recommends that 
the army be reduced to twenty regiments 
of infantry, with a special infantry corps 
for Gotland, four regiments of cavalry 
and seven artillery regiments. In addi- 
tion, there will be retained three inde- 
pendent artillery corps for Boden, Got- 
land, and Jonképing, and four engineer 
and four transport corps in various 
garrisons. The total strength of each 
of these regiments, however, is to be 
diminished from six to five companies. 
The budget cost of this army is fixed at 
107,000,000 kronor (about $26,940,- 
000) per annum. So far as the navy and 
air force are concerned, the Government 
proposals are unaltered; no additional 
building fund is provided for the fleet, 
and the present conditions are to con- 
tinue until 1928, when the naval pro- 
gram will be reconsidered. 

The minority report, furnished by the 
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Conservative and Agrarian members of 


the committee, proposes the mainte- 
nance of the present provisional state of 
the national defenses, leaving the ques- 


tion of reform for consideration when 
the general political situation in Eu- 
rope has become stabilized and decisions 


of the League of Nations become definite 


and binding. 

This result is a triumph for the So- 
_cial-Democratic Party, as developed and 
guided by the late Hjalmar Branting. 
In its essentials the new army system 
embodies his ideas of what is required 
for national security. Sweden still will 
remain sufficiently armed to defend its 
neutrality, but the tax bill for military 
purposes has been cut down by about 
one-third. The two kasic ideas that 
clashed were those of the General Staff, 
supported by the Conservatives, which 
favored maintenance of the 1914 emer- 
gency measures for instant readiness, 
and those of the Labor Party leaders, 
who maintained, in the words of Brant- 
ing, that the light is breaking in the 
[uropean situation. The aim of the 
new army organization is to become 
adaptable to political circumstances as 
they develop—an elastic system, as op- 
posed to the hand-on-the-trigger ideal of 
the professional military leaders. 

Though forming the present Govern- 
ment in Sweden, the Social-Democratic 
Party alone could never have put 
through this reform in the teeth of the 
most determined opposition from the 
Conservative ranks, which during the 
closing days of the campaign mobilized 
newspapers, mass meeting orators, wo- 
men’s organizations and every other 
imaginable form of propaganda against 
the Government’s proposal, had not the 
Left Wing of the Liberal Party joined 
hands with it. Holding the balance of 
power this section of the party, repre- 
senting chiefly the Free Church and 
Prohibition elements, cast the decisive 
vote. As Chairman of the National De- 
fense Commitee, its leader, Editor Carl 
G. Ekman, conducted the debates and ex- 
ercised an authority equal to that of the 
late Hjalmar Branting, with whom he 
had often been in the closest sympathy. 
During the final open debates, which 
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lasted several days, another Liberal 
leader and newspaper editor, Mauritz 
Hellberg, made an appeal for a com- 
promise solution, involving a less pro- | 
nounced reduction in the country’s 
standing forces, but he was voted down 
even by his own party members. As a 
last resort the Conservatives urged a na- 
tion-wide, popular plebiscite before re- 
ducing the country’s defenses, but as the 
national election last Fall turned on this 
very issue, the people were held to have 
decided in favor of reduction already. 

As the first fruit of this policy the 
Riksdag Committee on Appropriations 
passed a motion in favor of a general 
reduction in the State taxes by 5 per 
cent. On the subject of what to do 
with the money saved through the army 
reform, a party issue developed almost 
immediately. The Social-Democrats de- 
clared the time was opportune for new 
social betterment measures, such as un- 
employment insurance, while the con- 
servative elements declared the econo- 
mies should be used to lighten the tax 
burdens. 

The Cabinet was reorganized through 
the definite appointment of Ernst Wig- 
forss to become Finance Minister in suc- 
cession to F. V. Thorsson, a post he had — 
held temporarily while a former mem- 
ber of one of the Branting Cabinets. 
Judge Karl Schlyter, was made a Min- 
ister in a consultative capacity. The 
leading candidates for the party leader- 
ship after Branting and Thorsson are 
Prime Minister Rickard Sandler and the 
Minister of National Defense, Per Albin 
Hansson. 

Commercial treaties with reciprocity 
provisions with both Spain and Czecho- 
slovakia were ratified by the Riksdag. 
The Spanish treaty is expected to re- 
duce the income from Swedish customs 
receipts by nearly $1,000,000 a year, a 
sum the country hopes to recover 
through greater exports of machinery 
and lumber products, which have been 
put on the “most favored nation” list 
in Spain. In return Sweden has granted 
special concessions to Spain on such ar-, 
ticles as fruits, fresh vegetables and 
wines. 


~ Turkey and the Near East — 


By ALBERT; HOWE: LYBYER 


Professor of History, University of Illinois 


Turkey 


HE Kurdish revolt having been 
completely subdued, ihe excite- 
ment over it was sustained only by 

certain trials and by reports of repres- 
sive measures in Kurdistan. A French 
writer, after pointing out the religious 
and nationalistic elements behind the 
uprising of the Kurds, severely criticized 
the English. Insurrections broke out at 
the same time, he shows, in the three 
States which constitute the Moslem tri- 
ple alliance. Reactionary elements rose 
ain Afghanistan under the direction of 
Prince Abdul Kerim, against the re- 
forming policy of Ameer Amanullah. 
The nomad tribes in the neighborhood 
of Meshed proclaimed themselves inde- 
pendent of Persia. This writer affirms 
that Abdul Kerim was abundantly sub- 
sidized by the English, and that Persian 
authorities seized a convoy of arms on 
its way’ from Bagdad to Meshed. Add 
to this the suspicion that the British 
stirred up the Kurdish revolt against 
Turkey, and such a coincidence sug- 
gests a preconceived plan whereby Ene- 
glish agents strove to forestall a possible 
attack from the Moslem triple alliance 
and disarm the threat against Mosul. 
This general charge of British machina- 
tions receives refutation in part from 
the fact that the Kurdish revolt against 
Turkey was followed promptly in the 
middle of May by a Kurdish attack on 
British-led Iraqian troops. Release of 
the Turkish troops followed the estab- 
lishment of order in Kurdistan; the 
President of the Turkish Republic, in a 
statement to the demobilized soldiers on 
June 1, asked them to be ready for “any 
future emergency.” 

Hussein Jahid Bey, editor of the pa- 
per Tanin, who was condemned to exile 
for life at the little town of Chorum, 
was assigned to a yet smaller village in 
that neighborhood, but at last reports 
was still detained at Angora. The trial 
of the former Senator, Seyyid Abdul 


Kadir, and Kurdish associates of his, be- 
gan at Diarbekir on May 14. The Sey- 
yid is a son of a Sheik Obeidullah, who ~ 
worked for an “autonomous Kurdistan” 
about 1880, After he had disturbed in- 
ternational relations by a serious raid 
into Persia, the Turks sent an expedi-— 
tion, captured him, and brought him 
with his family to a comfortable deten- 
tion in Constantinople. His son, Abdul 
Kadir, was made a Senator after the 
Turkish revolution of 1908. He has 
thus been described: “A big, grim- 
looking, bearded man, always wearing — 
black robes, with an embroidered skull- © 
cap and wide white turban. * * * 
his political and religious views were 
conservative and he resigned his seat in ~ 
the Senate after the final fall of Kiamil 
Pasha.” He was accused at the trial of 
having “collaborated with British agents 
for the dismemberment of the sacred 
Fatherland.” His friends said, how- 
ever, that the Government does not pre- 
tend to have evidence of such action 
since the time of the armistice, and that 
the attempt to connect him and his 
friends with the recent Kurdish revolt is 
wholly without foundation. Sentences 
of death were nevertheless pronounced 
on May 25 against Abdul Kadir, his son 
Mehmed, and his secretary, Keor Said. 

Ali Bey, President of the Angora Tri- 
bhunal of Independence, charged, in a 
statement on June 12, that a secret so- 
ciety had been formed in Turkey which — 
was plotting to return Sultan Wahid-Ed- 
Din to the Turkish throne. 

Professor Borel, who was appointed 
by the League of Nations as arbitrator. 
in apportioning the pre-war Ottoman 
debts, rejected the Turkish claim that 
the income from the estates of Sultan 
Abdul Hamid should not be included 
in the basis for the Turkish quota, as 
well as the claims of Iraq and Palestine 
that the receipts of the Hedjaz railway. 
should not be included in the basis for 
their quota. Turkey’s percentage was 
set at 62.25, that of Greece at 10.57, of 
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Syria 8.15, and Yugoslavia 5.25, The 
question of the currency in which the 
debt should be paid was not answered. 

President Mustapha Kemal Pasha ap- 
pointed a commission of experts to 
study the construction of a harbor at 
either Mersine or Yumurtalik. 2 

The Grand National Assembly on 
April 21 went into recess until October. 
On account of the Kurdish revolt its 
accomplishments were limited. 

The first section of the Turkish-built 
railway between Angora and Yozgad 
was opened for traffic on April 16. A 
great effort was being made to increase 
the small air force by lotteries and pri- 
vate subscriptions. Foreign experts 
were reorganizing the School of Avia- 
tion. The engagement of a British Ad- 
miral for the reorganization of the Turk- 
ish navy was again under discussion. 

St. Paul’s College at Tarsus, founded 
~as St. Paul’s Institute by the American 
missionary Dr. Christie, recently de- 
ceased, was allowed to be reopened on 
April 15, after some years of suspen- 
sion. Dr. Lorrin Shepard of Aintab, 
who had been refused permission to 
practice medicine in Turkey, under the 
general rule by which foreign physi- 
cians could not practice unless licensed 
by the Turkish Government before 1914, 
was asked to go to Harput to reopen the 
American hospital there for the use of 
soldiers, wounded and sick, in the Kurd- 
ish campaign. 

Charles R. Crane has given pleas- 
ure to the Turks by offering a sum of 
money for the. repair of the tomb at 
Sivri Hissar of Nasr-ed-Din Hoja, the 
well-known Turkish humorous charac- 
ter, who flourished in that neighbor- 
hood about the year 1400. 


3 Egypt 
PrieLp MARSHAL VISCOUNT AL- 
LENBY, British High Commissioner 
in Egypt since about the time of the 
armistice, resigned, and the Right Hon. 
Sir George Lloyd, Unionist member 
of Parliament, was appointed in his 
place. Foreign Secretary Chamberlain 
~ announced that the change did not im- 
ply any alteration in Britain’s policy 
toward Egypt or the Sudan. Lord AI- 
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_lenby’s resignation was offered last 
- Fall, and is stated to be in no sense due 


to friction between himself and _ the 
present British Government as regards 
policy. It had been rumored that the 
High Commissioner favored a more lib- 
eral policy toward the Egyptians than 
did the Foreign Secretary. 

The trial began at Cairo on May 26 
of nine men accused of the murder last 
November of Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar of 
the Egyptian army and Governor Gen- 
eral of the Sudan. Inasmuch as several 
of the prisoners had confessed freely, 
one man had turned State’s evidence, 
and the weapons and bullets had been 
identified, conviction was a foregone 
conclusion. Nevertheless the trial was 
carried through with completeness until 
its conclusion on June 2, when the nine. 
defendants were found guilty of murder 
and sentence was passed. 

Certain other arrests were made late 
in May of persons suspected of com- 
plicity in the murder of Sir Lee Stack, 
among them Ahmed Pasha Maher, Min- 
ister of Education at the time of the 
assassination, and Mahmud Effendi 
Nekreshi, Under Secretary of the In- 
terior under Zaghlul Pasha. 

Other governmental activities. in- 
cluded a persistent campaign against 
Communists; on May 31 it was an- 
nounced that fifteen raids had been 
made in. Cairo and Alexandria, numer- 
ous Communists arrested and their pa- 
pers seized. 

The case against the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment to compel the payment of the 
“Eeyptian Tribute” was brought before 
a mixed court on May 11. The plain- 
tiffs asked for an immediate hearing. 
The Government demanded at least three 
months’ delay. After an hour’s delib- 
eration the Court refused to grant the 
Government any further delay and 
called on the plaintiffs to plead imme- 
diately. 

About May J a petition signed by 
about 300 Egyptian lawyers was pre- 
sented to the King, requesting him to 
protect the Constitution from the activi- 
ties of the Ziwar Ministry. It contained 
a long list of alleged violations of the 
Constitution. It has been pointed out 


that the action of the Ministry in dis- 
missing the recently elected Parliament 
within a few hours of its assembling 
was carried out regularly, because after 
the Parliament had elected Zaghlul 
Pasha as its President, the Ministry of- 
fered its resignation to the King; his 
Majesty thereupon exercised his lawful 
choice between accepting the resigna- 
tion of the Ministry and dissolving 
Parliament. 

Egyptian feeling continued to run 
high in regard to Italy’s demand for the 
oasis of Jarabub. The Egyptians con- 
tend that the oasis, with its sister oasis 
Siwa, to which Alexander of Macedon 
carried a large part of his army to wor- 
ship at the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
has always belonged to Egypt. This is 


-not correct historically, since at a num- 


ber. of junctures the Government of 
Egypt has been too weak to maintain its 
authority so far into the Western desert. 
Even during the great war the Senussi 
used Jarabub as a base for attack upon 
Egypt. 

In compensating Italy after the war 
for gains obtained by England else- 
where in Africa, Jarabub was assigned 
to the former country. A return com- 
pensation was proposed by a small ex- 
tension of Egyptian territory westward 
near Sollum on the Mediterranean coast. 
The Italians maintain that they have 
ereat need of controlling Jarabub be- 
cause its employment as a Senussi base 
is dangerous to their control in Tripoli, 
and also because the oasis is an effective 
centre for smuggling trade with central 
Africa. 

The Egyptian budget for the next 
year estimates the revenue at $185,000,- 
000, and the expenditure at about $3,- 
900,000 less. The surplus has now 
reached $110,000,000. Egypt has pros- 
pered during the past year from the 
high price of cotton, which promises to 
be continued for some time to come. 
The Government is considering promot- 
ing the extensive cultivation of tobacco. 


Palestine 


YIELD MARSHAL HERBERT C. O. 
“' PLUMER, first Baron Plumer, was 
appointed on May 20 to the post of 
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British High Commissioner for Pales- 


British forces there, in place of Sir Her- 


bert Louis Samuel, who had served out 


his term of office. The appointment 
caused considerable surprise, because 


Marshal Plumer’s experience has been — 


almost entirely military. The explana- 
tion commonly given was that inasmuch 
as Lord Allenby had been succeeded in 
Egypt by a civilian, it was imperative 
that in the adjoining territory across the 
Suez Canal there should be an experi- 
enced military man. From the Zionis- 
tic point of view the appointment causes 
apprehension. 
resignation of Sir Ronald Storrs, Gov- 
ernor of Jerusalem, and his replace- 
ment by a Jew, in order to continue the 
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-tine and Commander-in-Chief of the — 


Zionists hope for the - 


process of establishing a Jewish na- 


tional home in Palestine. 
Mr. Amory, Secretary for the Colo- 


nies, afier his return from the Near — 


East, said that he had come back very 
much impressed by the beauty and in- 
terest of Palestine, its economic possi- 
bilities, and its progress during the five 
years’ service of Sir Herbert Samuel. 

_ While in Palestine Mr. Amory re- 
ceived a deputation from the Arab Ex- 
ecutive, which urged the abandonment 
of the “futile experiment” of Zionism. 
Mr. Amory replied that the Arabs could 
not really think that Great Britain could 
change her policy. While giving the 
Jews an opportunity to make a national 


home in Palestine, Great Britain’s ob-— 


ject is to insure that the country is also 
a national home for the Arabs. The 
Palestine Government has not shown 
any favoritism to Jews over Arabs. Se- 
curity and health are better than they 
ever were in the past. Education and 
communications have been greatly im- 
proved for the Arab. Immigration, it is 
true, has added 53,000 Jews; but on the 
other hand, the number of Arabs has 
increased by 80,000 in the same period 
of five years. The Arabs would have 
had representative institutions if they 
had been willing to cooperate with the 
British Government. Mr. Amory added: 
“I would suggest that your future de- 
pends, not on concentrating on what I[ 


¢ 


-ing their own against the enemy. 
_ Persian airplanes of German make ar- 


_ consider mistaken fears of dangers from 
_ the policies of Government, but on con- 


centrating on the development of your 


_ people, its education and progress, and 


interest in its own history.” 


Persia 


"THE Mejliss or Parliament on May 


10 passed with little debate the bill 


~ of the Minister of Finance which au- 


thorized Dr, Millspaugh, the American 
chief financial adviser, to engage twelve 
more Americans for the finance depart- 
ment at salaries of $7,500 and $10,000 
a year. Dr. Millspaugh subsequently 
departed for New York on a four 
months’ furlough with the object of 


_ finding the new advisers, and also of 
- explaining to capitalists there the op- 


portunities for investment in Persia. 

An uprising of Turcomans near Me- 
shed in northeastern Persia grew stead- 
ily more serious during May. The 
Persian troops were reported to be hold- 
Two 


rived at Meshed to take part in the war. 


_ There was danger that the trouble would 


spread across the Russian border, and 
it was feared that Russian troops might 
violate the frontier. Russian Turco- 
mans who had adopted the Soviet or- 
ganization were reported to be inciting 
Persian Turcomans to act similarly. 

‘Lord Balfour on May 19, in answer- 
ing an inquiry regarding Persia, stated 
that his information indicated that Per- 
sian finances were in a more favorable 
condition than those of many more 
powerful nations. Persia, he said, had 
virtually balanced her budget, for which 
the work of the American advisers de- 
served much credit. The Anglo-Persian 
agreement was no obsolete history, he 
asserted, and added that “Britain 
wished to see Persia independent, free, 
and capable of being treated as a neigh- 
bor on equal terms.” 

Orthodox Persian fanaticism was said 
to have been responsible for the con- 
tinued persecution of Bahai believers. 
It was even alleged that Major Robert 
W. Imbrie, American Vice-Consul at Te- 
heran, was assassinated deliberately be- 


{ 
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cause he had protected certain American 
bahai teachers stationed in that city. 

The death of the ex-Shah Mohammed 
Ali Mirza at San Remo early in April 
brought up the question whether his son 
would ever return to Persia to take up 
again the reins of government. Riza 
Khan, the Prime Minister, observed 
formally the young Shah’s birthday and 
coronation in March, and ostensibly the 
way is open for his return from France, 

Late in May a society was organized 
in Teheran with the object of promot- 
ing closer business relations between 
Persia and the United States. 


Syria 


HE French High Commissioner on 
March 9 signed a decree placing a 
French Magistrate as Concurrent Judge 
in civil, commercial and penal affairs 
in the High Courts of Lebanon and Bei- 
rut. By this decision a situation re- 
sembling the special legal position of. 
foreigners under the Turkish capitula- 
tions was created, 
The convention of transit between 


. Syria, the Lebanon and Iraq provides 


that goods crossing these countries shall 
not be liable for import duties, pro- 
vided that they do not remain longer 
than six months. A transit charge of 
one-half of one per cent. ad valorem 
will be exacted. No preference will be 
shown the goods of any country. Five 
routes of trade were specified, three be- 
tween Bagdad and Damascus, one be- 
tween Bagdad and Deir ez-Zor, and one 
between Bagdad and Aleppo. The ar- 
rangement went into effect on April 1, 


1925. 
The Hedjaz 
UBSTANTIAL victories were an- 


nounced on June 12 by the Govern- 
ment, in its campaign against the Wa- 
habis; the Government is fighting to re- 
cover certain Arabian territory that had 
been seized by Ibn Saud, Sultan of Nejd 
and leader of the Wahabi tribesmen. It 
was stated that King Ali’s forces had 
engaged the Wahabis in a severe battle 
200 miles northwest of Mecca, which 
city is now in possession of Ibn Saud; 
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the Hedjaz forces were successful and 
took possession of the Mohammedan 


city of Bedr. 


: Iraq 
GHEIKH MAHMUD reopened his 


euerrilla warfare in Kurdistan, near 
Suleimanieh, during April. About the 
middle of May a force of native cavalry 
under British officers was waylaid in a 
valley between high hills, and ten men 
were killed and eighteen wounded. 
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British army airplanes scattered the 
Kurds and inflicted numerous casu- 


alties. 
The elections for Parliament were 
completed about the middle of May, and 
its early summoning in extraordinary 
session was predicted. The High Com- 


missioner, Sir Henry Dobbs, and the — 


King, accompanied by the Emir Ghazi, 


each made tours about the country dur- 


ing April, with the aim of quieting un- 
rest and reassuring the population. 


The Far East 


By QUINCY WRIGHT 


Professor of Political Science, University of Chicago 


Fx Eastern problems will be con- 
sidered by the Institute of Pacific 
Relations at its first session to be 
held at Honolulu beginning July 1. The 
institute is wholly unofficial and con- 
sists of about a hundred men and women 
from Japan, China, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Philippine Islands 
and the United States. 

China and Japan and their relations 
to the United States are the topics to be 
considered at the second institute under 
the Norman Wait Harris Memorial 
Foundation to be held at the University 
of Chicago from June 30\to July 18. 
Among the visiting lecturers are Count 
Michimasa Soyeshima of the Japanese 
House of Peers; President P. W. Kuo, 
recently of Southeastern University, 
China; H. G. W. Woodhead, C. B, R., 
editor of the Peking and Tien-Tsin 
Times and of the China Year Book; 
Julian Arnold, United States Commer- 
cial Attaché in China, and H. K. Norton, 
author of the Far Eastern Republic of 
Siberia. . 

CHINA 


P)URING the past month serious rifts 

have occurred in various parts of 
China. On May 27 striking employes 
of the Japanese spinning mills at Tsing- 


tao, the former leased territory of Japan 
in Shantung Province, caused such dis- 


turbances that Japan dispatched a de- 


stroyer and police troops from Tsinan. 


More serious anti-foreign disturbances. . 
_ began in Shanghai on May 30. Strikers © 


from the Japanese mills and students 
from the local schools organized a 
parade and toured the foreign settle- 
ment protesting against the killing of 
Chinese laborers in Japanese mills, 
prosecution of students in the mixed 
courts and the contemplated: measures 


of rate payers regarding wharfage dues. 


and press regulations. The foreign set- 
tlement police ordered discontinuance of 
the demonstration, but without results, 
then arrested the leaders, and shot into 
the mob, which was attempting a rescue 
and was threatening foreigners. Nine 
persons were killed or mortally wounded 
and twenty others wounded. Riots con- 
tinued during the next three days and 
resulted in the death of some twenty 
Chinese and the wounding of many 
Chinese and a few foreigners. 

During this time a strike of the oper- 
atives of the mills, public utilities ser- 
vices and domestic servants was called, 
and by June 5 over 100,000 were said to 
have stopped work. A boycott of British 
and Japanese goods was also ordered by 
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the strikers. 


2 The local schools were 
closed. The international settlement or- 
ganized itself for defense. Foodstuffs 


__-were put under control, organized pa- 


_ trols of foreign troops and-armed cars 
were established -and_ reinforcements 
‘were requested. Japanese, French, 
British, Italian and American cruisers 
and gun boats came to the scene, and 


-. Italian, American and British marines 


were landed on June 2. By June 9 the 
foreign forces seemed to have the situa- 
tion in Shanghai under control. Dcim- 
onstrations of similar character but with 
less serious consequences occurred in 
Canton and Peking on June 3. During 


signs that the labor crisis was waning; 
several thousand workers at Shanghai 
returned to their tasks. 

The Chinese Provisional Government 
under Tuan Chi-jui, in a note of June 2, 
protested against the drastic measures of 
the foreign police in Shanghai. The 
note was addressed to the Italian Min- 
ister as ranking representative of the 
powers involved. Karakhan, the Soviet 
Ambassador and Dean of the Diplomatic 
Corps at Peking, was not included. The 
note requested immediate release of the 
arrested students and reserved the right 
to present claims for damages in lan- 
guage which the powers have customa- 
tily used in making demands on China. 

The powers replied that they awaited 
further information and in the meantime 
hoped that the Chinese Government 
would “envisage the incident in the same 
conciliatory spirit which has inspired 
the foreign diplomatic representatives.” 
~ On the same day (June 4) the Chinese 
Government sent a second note referring 
to the “grave consequences” which had 
followed the police action. The powers 
replied on June 6, insisting that the 
police were instructed to use their arms 
only when in immediate danger. They 
reserved judgment, however, until they 
had received the report of a commission 
of secretaries of the six legations 
(American, British, French, Italian, 
Japanese, Netherlands) sent to Shang- 
hai. The Chinese protest was said to be 
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supported by both Generals Feng Yu- 
hsiang and Chang Tso-lin. 

Though recognizing the anti- foreign 
trend in certain sections of Chinese 
opinion and the political capital to be 
made by various factional leaders 
through playing on this sentiment, for- 
eign observers and consuls were inclined 
to see the hand of Moscow in these dis- 
turbances. The slogans and literature 
of the demonstrators were said to have 
a Bolshevist tone. The Kuomintang 
Party, until recently headed by the late 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen, was known to be sym- 
pathetic to Moscow. Some of the Shang- 
hai schools from which the students 
emerged were said to be centres of Mos- 
cow propaganda. During the strike the 
Red Trade Union International, the eco- 
nomic arm of the Communist Interna- 
tional, made a public appeal in Moscow 
for funds for the striking Chinese, and 
sent eventually 30,000 rubles. _ 

The Moscow Izvestiya, however, on 
June 6 denied any Communist origin 
of the disturbances, which it at- 
tributed to the Chinese struggle for 
political freedom. On the day _ be- 
fore, Ambassador Karakhan, acting in 
his capacity as Dean of the Peking Dip- 
lomatic Corps, sent a protest in the — 
name of all the legations to the Shang- 
hai Students’ Union and also a message 
of sympathy for the Shanghai deaths to 
the Chinese Government. The other 
members of the corps promptly repu- 
diated these notes. 

The prestige of the Western powers 
in China has doubtless suffered during 
and since the war, while the spread of 
Western education in China and many 
irritating incidents have caused a senti- 
ment of national assertion, especially 
among the students and the radicals, 
and a demand for elimination of foreign 
privileges, such as extra-territoriality ; 
and Moscow propaganda has doubtless 
been alive to the advantages of this situ- 
ation for its own purposes. Some ob- 
servers are inclined to view the situation 
with alarm, pointing out that such unity 
of the powers, as prevailed in the Boxer 
uprising, is impossible in the present 
crisis, Great Britain is attempting to 
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bring about joint action by the five 
leading powers at Peking. 

The reorganization conference, in 
which all Chinese factions were repre- 
sented and the proposed commission for 
drafting a new Constitution, have not 
abated civil war in China. In the North 
the Christian General Feng Yu-hsiang, 
who deserted Wu Pei-fu in 1924 and co- 
operated with Chang Tso-lin, the Man- 
chu war lord, in ousting President Tsao 
Kun and installing Tuan Chi-jui as Pro- 
visional President, in November, 1924, 
is said to be now planning action against 
General Chang near Kalgan. Moscow 
is said to back Feng, while Tokio favors 
Chang. 

Civil war was declared in Canton on 
June 6. General Yang Hsi-min, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Yunnanese 
Army, which recently occupied Canton, 
announced that he would begin hostili- 

ties against the Kuomintang forces 
under General Li Fook-lum. 

Fighting in the vicinity of Canton con- 
tinued with ‘increasing intensity through 
the second week of June. Several inci- 
dents occurred which threatened to in- 
volve foreign powers. An American 
party was fired on by Yunnanese gun- 
ners on June 9 while trying to escape 
from the war zone; an American woman, 
one of the party, was wounded. Chinese 
troops on June 11 shelled the American 
gunboat Pampanga, which promptly re- 
turned the fire; no casualties were re- 
ported. Meanwhile, some anxiety was 
felt for the families of foreign mission- 
aries in Canton; a dispatch from Hong- 
kong to the London Daily Express on 
June 9 stated that a party of British 
missionaries had taken refuge on an 
island which was being guarded by 
British warships. The fighting abated 
on June 12, when it was announced that 
the Yunnanese troops had been defeated 
and driven from Canton by the Canton- 
ese forces, under command of Bolshevist 
officers. Widespread slaughter of sur- 
rendering Yunnanese troops followed 
their defeat. 

Chang Tso-lin returned the Mukden- 
Shanhaikwan section of the Peking-Muk- 
den Railroad to the railway administra- 
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tion on May 17. He reserved, however, 


the right to-a monthly payment which — 
was said to be excessive and which be- — 
came the subject of negotiations with - 
the British agent. The British Legation 
has repeatedly demanded restoration of — 
foreign control of this railway, which — 
is security for a British loan. The Chi- — 
nese Government railways are said to 
have decreased revenues by over $2,000,- 
000 and increased costs by over $3,000,- 
000 in 1924 because of civil war. De- 
preciation has been tremendous and 
continued civil war is rapidly making 
the railroads unworkable. ~ Shee 
It was reported that Chang had ob- — 


_jected to the recent dismissal of several 


hundred Russian Whites from employ- 
ment by the Chinese Eastern Railway, 
which is under the authority of the Bol- 
shevist President of the joint board. 
This board was provided for in the Chi- — 
nese-Moscow treaty of May 31, 1924, 
which also provided that this railway, 
which was built largely by Russian cap- 
ital, was to be a purely commercial en- 
terprise, that except for business opera- 
tions it should be under Chinese juris- 
diction, that Chinese capital should be 
permitted to purchase the railway, and 
that the principle of equal representa- 
tion should be applied in the employ- 
ment of its personnel. 

The text of the prize essay on practi- 
cal peace plans for China was published 
in the Chinese press on May 24. The 
prize of $1,000 was offered by The 
Chinese Weekly News of Shanghai, an 
American paper. The plan urged (1) 
no more loans to rival factions; (2) no 
more arms trade to the militarists; (3) 
full operation of the Washington treaties 
of 1922. It may be noticed that France 
has not ratified the most important of 
these treaties, though it has been acted 
on in practice. With regard to trade in 
arms, the powers agreed on May 5, 1919, 
to restrain their subjects from arms 
trade with China “until the establish- 
ment of a Government whose authority 
is recognized throughout the whole coun- 
try,” and on March 6, 1922, under au- 
thority of the joint resolution of Jan. 
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31, 1922, President Harding pechinited 


arms trade with China. Further inter- 
national control of arms trade is being 
considered at the pending Geneva con- 


ference. 


Present reports indicate that the earth- 
quake at Talifu, Yunnan Province, on 


March 16, resulted in the death of 6,500 
persons and rendered 100,000 homeless. 


Japan 


JT APAN’S attitude toward the recent 

disturbances in China is doubtful. 
Destroyers and troops were sent to 
Tsing-tao on May 27 and the Chinese 
Government was warned that it must 
protect Japanese property, but Tokio 
dispatches expressed the hope “that the 
Chinese authorities will suppress riot- 
ing, thus obviating the landing of Japa- 
nese bluejackets at the Chinese port,” 
Japanese river gunboats were on hand 
during the Shanghai riots, but on 
June 2. Japan announced the policy of 
“watchful waiting.” On the next day 


‘Foreign Minister Shidehara favored a 


policy of leniency toward the rioters 
and predicted that Peking would be 
able to control the situation without 
foreign intervention. On June 5, how- 
ever, The London Daily Express reported 
that Japan was in effect renewing the 
twenty-one demands of 1915 by an ur- 
gent note “making it perfectly clear that 
if the Chinese authorities are no longer 
capable of preserving order in the va- 
rious Chinese cities, then the Japanese 
are prepared to send such armed forces, 
naval and military, as will reduce the 
insurgents to obedience.” This recalls 
President Roosevelt’s police power in- 
terpretation of the Monroe Doctrine on 
Dec. 6, 1904. 

Japanese organizations continued to 
manifest their opposition to the immi- 
gration policy of the United States. The 
Pacific Civilization Society announced 
at Tokio on June 8 that plans were be- 
ing completed for the observance of a 
“National Humiliation Day” to be held 
throughout Japan on July 1, the first 
anniversary of the date on which the 
American Immigration act excluding 
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Japanese from the United States became 
effective. 

Japan on May 23 suffered the most 
severe earthquake disaster since that of 
Sept. 1, 1923. A death toll of 278, 526 
injured, 2,768 houses destroyed and 
100,000,000 yen property losses is the 
report from the quake and fire in West- 
ern Japan on that morning. The main 
damage was in the resort towns of Toya- 
Oka, Kinosaki, Minato and Kumahama. 
The Japanese Red Cross notified the 
American Red Cross that no outside as- 
sistance would be needed. Japanese 
seismologists estimate 5,400 shocks from 
Sept. 1, 1923, to April 12, 1924. 

Japan is pressing negotiations with 
Moscow in fulfillment of Ariicle 2 of 
the treaty of Jan. 20, 1925. This article 
provided for continuance of the Ports- 
mouth treaty of Sept. 5, 1905, and re- 
examination of other treaties between 
Japan and Cazarist Russia. The Japanese 
were said to wish renewal of the agree- 
ment of 1910 for partition of Manchuria 
into spheres of interest, but Moscow re- 
fused to negotiate. Acceptance of this 
proposal would seem to run counter to 
the Moscow-Chinese treaty of 1924, 

On May 20 Japan withdrew the last 
detachment of troops from the northern 
section of Sakhalin Island, completing 
the evacuation provided for in the re- 
cent treaty. 

Women’s rights appear to be gaining 
in Japan. The high commission revis- 
ing the code is said to recommend per- 
mission for women to initiate divorce 
proceedings on grounds of adultery and 
restriction of divorce by mutual consent 
to cases where living parents and grand- 
parents also consent. Formerly only 
husbands could initiate divorcc proceed- 
ings, and divorce by consent required 
only signature of the husband and wife. 

Japanese abroad are taking advantage 
of the decline in the yen by increasing 
their remittances to Japan. From Jan. 
1 to May 10, 4,000,000 yen were remit- 
ted, the largest amount of money sent 
for a similar period in seven years. 
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By ROBERT McELROY 


Edwards Professor of American History, Princeton University, which position 
he is resigning on his appointment as Harmsworth Professor of American History 
in the University of Oxford, England 


furnished the foremost topic of 

the month. France is credited with 
the desire to get her debts so adjusted 
that she can act freely with regard to 
the things which America advises. Her 
foreign policy, for example, is quite 
definitely based on the League of Na- 
tions. She wants to make the League 
more and more powerful in world af- 
fairs. America, on the other hand, 
wishes international cooperation, but 
not through the League. So long as 
the French debts remain unadjusted it 
is obviously difficult for France to re- 
fuse to cooperate with America in mat- 
ters which France desires to see under 
the League. Early in May, therefore, 
Joseph Caillaux, French Finance Min- 
ister, informed Myron T. Herrick, 
United States Ambassador to France, 
that as soon as France could balance 
her budget he would like to begin con- 
versations with reference to the Amer- 
ican debt. He made it clear, however, 
that France could not pay America and 
Great Britain unless Germany should 
first pay France; and he proposed that 
France set aside one-third of the pay- 
ments received from Germany for the 
care of France’s foreign debts. Mr. 
Herrick explained that such an arrange- 
ment could hardly be considered satis- 
factory as it would place the United 
States in the position of collecting 
allied claims on the Reich, and the 
American position had been  consis- 
tently to insist that neither France’s nor 
any other nation’s obligations to the 
United States would be considered as de- 
pendent upon Germany’s actions. 

A Washington dispatch of May 15 
stated that the American War Debt Com- 
mission could enter into no formal 
agreement with France for the funding 
of the French debt on other and lower 
terms than those in the British settle- 
ment, 
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It was also pointed out that should 
France’s plea be ultimately accepted 
America would receive only about 
$100,000,000 annually, while she would 
get about $150,000,000 annually should 
France be compelled to meet the terms 
already accepted by the British. 

A Washington dispatch of May 25, 


however, contained the statement “that — 


Great Britain would offer no objection 
if arrangements for the refunding of 
the French debt should contain terms 
of settlement easier than those under 
which Great Britain is paying iis obli- 
gations.” 

The suggestion that a much larger 


conference be held to consider al! debts- 


owing by foreign Governments was con- 
tained in a Washington dispatch of 
May 16: 

Nine of the foreign Governments which bor- 
rowed from the United States. during the 
World War and subsequent to the armistice 


have received more or less pointed suggestions 


from this Government that the time seems to 
have arrived when concrete negotiations look- 
ing to debt adjustment are in order. Great 
Britain, Hungary, Finland, Lithuania and 
Poland have completed funding arrangements 
with the Debt Commission. * * * The 
nine nations which in effect are now being 
called upon to follow the example of these 
five nations are France, Italy, Belgium, 
Greece, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, the King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, other- 
wise Yugoslavia, Esthonia and Latvia. Russia, 
Armenia and Liberia, the other wartime 
debtor nations, do not figure in the present ef- 
fort to produce an adjustment of indebtedness. 
After deduction of payments *-* * al- 
ready made * * * the nine nations now 
owe a total of $6,731,940,999.86, apportioned 
as follows: France, $3,924,867,744.17; Italy, 
$2,080,780,147.21; Belgium, $459,919,945.04; 


Greece, $16,468,846.66; Rumania, $44,451, 
166.95; Czechoslovakia, $117,374,917.61; Yugo- 
slavia, $64,058,338.68; | Esthonia, 


$17,794, 
020.28; and Latvia, $6,225,873.26. : 

This dispatch was accepted in Europe 
as evidence that the Coolidge adminis- 
tration intended to reduce the entire 
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question of international debts to a 
This practical 
view of the situation, however, did not 
commend itself to the French press, 
which indulged in bitter comment re- 
garding the removal of sentimental con- 
siderations from such a subject. It is 
only fair, in view of the circumstances, 
to point out that France, a so-called vic- 
tor nation, owes abroad some $7,(000,- 
000,000, while the payments which Ger- 
many, a so-called vanquished nation, 
should make under the Dawes plan 
amount to only about $10,000,000,000. 
With a population litle more than one- 
half of that of Germany, therefore, 
France faces peace with a foreign debt 
70 per cent. of Germany’s. In addition 
France has spent almost 100,000,000,- 
000 francs for reconstruction, and car- 
ries a domestic debt of 300,000,000,009 


francs; while Germany faces neither 


‘item, her reconstruction charges being 


comparatively negligible and her do- 
mestic debt having been wiped out. 

Of the nine countries involved in the 
refunding plans of the United States, 
Belgium alone has as yet taken definite 
The Belgian Government was 
reported on May 29 to have come for- 
ward with a definite expression of will- 
ingness to make a debt-funding settle- 
ment; notice to that effect was given 
that day to Secretary Mellon, Chairman 
of the United States World War Debt 
Commission, by Baron de Cartier, the 
Belgian Ambassador. 

It was announced in Washington on 
June 1 that direct negotiations for the 
funding of the war-time debts of for- 
eign nations to the United States would 
be held in Washington, and under no 
circumstances would members of the 
American Debt Commission consider 
going abroad to attend joint meetings 
with representatives of the debtor na- 
tions. Such was the position taken 
definitely by Secretaries Kellogg and 
Mellon, who, with Secretary Hoover, act 
as members of the American Debt Com- 
mission. 

The second week of the international 
conference called to frame a method of 
supervising the traffic in arms began on 
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May 11, the meetings being still at Ge- 
neva. In the background was the United 


States Senate, for the delegates are fully — 


conscious of the fact that success meant 
the framing of a convention which the 
Senate would ratify; and in view of 
the desire of the League members to 
strengthen the League, and of the 
United States delegation to avoid com, 
mitting the United States to League 
leadership, this task did not prove an 
easy one. During the first three days 
of the conference the attitude of all of 
the forty-four participating nations 
made it appear at least questionable 
whether any nation really desired con- 
trol of commerce in arms. At the very 
beginning one was thus forced to won- 
der whether the psychological moment 
for such contro] had not passed with 
the passage of the more acute memories 
of the World War. The proceedings of 
the conference showed astonishingly 
numerous pleas for special favors. “Not 
one nation,” said a Geneva dispatch of 
May 24, has tailed toate tiegeenee 
special provisions removed from the 
draft of the protocol and at the same 
time demanded that new provisions be 
inserted. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the United States has led in the 
demands for ckanges.” The list of war 
material whose sale would be subject 
to license and publicity was greatly re- 
duced and depleted of such important 
items as warships, including battleships 
and submarines, airplanes, armored 
trains, cunpowder explosives and many 
types of revolvers. 

Two broad currents were admittedly 
responsible for what was regarded as 
a weakening of the convention. The 
first concerned the absence of general 
agreements for security in Europe, and 
Russia’s refusal to share in the confer- 
ence. The European States, especially 
Russia’s neighbors, hesitated to restrict 
their arms to traffic in any way, with 
Russia still an unknown quantity and 
with communism a danger. ‘The sec- 
ond current revolved about the reluc- 
tance of arms manufacturing countries 
so to hamper their private arms facto- 
ries with embarrassing restrictions as 
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to international trade in peace-time that 
these factories should fall into decay 
or disuse, and therefore be unavailable 
for intensive production in war-time. 
This consideration, therefore, was linked 
with the first current of opinion, that 
international security wes not suffi- 
ciently advanced. 

Representative Burton, head of the 
American delegation, on May 12 urged 
the utmost publicity in connection with 
the arms traffic, declaring that the 
United States stood ready to sign a con- 
vention requiring producing States to 
publish statistics of armaments. 

During the discussion of May 14, the 
British delegates contended for the right 
of search, that is, the right to examine 
all ships suspected of carrying arms des- 
tined for her colonies; while the Japa- 
nese delegation denounced such a pro- 
posal as “a serious impediment to free 
navigation and liberty of transit.” In 
the debate of the next day, May 15, Rep- 
resentative Burton showed sympathy 
with Japan’s position, declaring: “We 
should look with disfavor upon the right 
of any country to search our ships. Is 
it not better to trust to the completeness 
of the treaty and to the good faith of 
exporting countries for sufficient ob- 
servance of the terms of this conven- 
tion? -Detention, whether by land or 
sea, would be a fruitful source of fric- 
tion and disagreement.” America also 
made an attempt on May 15 to get some 
definite action against the use of poison 
gases in warfare, but was checked, at 
least for the time, by the argument that 
if a potential enemy country was free to 
resort to poison gas in offensive war 
other countries must be left free to em- 
ploy it in their defense. 


The first round of the fight to de- 
termine whether the United States could 
continue to collaborate with the League 
of Nations without undertaking any of- 
ficial relations with the League came on 
May 16. The combat hinged upon the 
question: “Shall the central offices for 
the reception and co-ordination of sta- 
tistics of the traffic in arms be estab- 
lished by the League Council?” The 
answer of the American delegation was 
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“No,” and Representative Burton ex- 
plained their attitude by saying that, as 

the United States was not a member of 

the League, it would be difficult for her 
to accept a treaty which instituted an 

organization to be directed by the 
League. The answer of the affirmative 

side was, of course, the suggestion that- 
the United States and Germany be added 

to the League Council when it met to 

appoint a central arms board. In the 

end the whole problem was sent to a 
special committee of ten, which on May 

18 made its report to the conference, 

declaring in favor of eliminating the 

proposed board. 

The League countries yielded grace- 
fully to the delicate situation arising 
from the fact that the United States was 
not a member and the consequential 
probability that a convention which 
mentioned the League Council would 
stand little chance of being ratified by - 
the United States Senate. But in yield- 
ing they refused to turn their backs 
upon the League and its principles set 
forth in the Covenant. Instead they de- 
clared in effect that if they could not 
have a central office appointed by the 
council they would not have any to col- 
lect statistics on the exportation and im- 
portation of arms. The American dele- 
gation again felt called upon to resist 
what seemed to them a tendency toward 
subordination to the League of Nations. 
At their suggestion Article XXVIII, 
which provided for the publication of 
the annual report on arms traffic by the 
League of Nations, was deleted, and Ar- 
ticle XXX, concerning the formalities of 
ratification, was on May 20 adopted 
only after the omission of the reference 
to League members to which the Ameri- 
can delegates objected. Still another 
success of importance to the United 
States and also Belgium was that re- 
volvers were removed from Categories 
1 and 2 to Categories 2 and 3 of the 
draft convention, thus excluding them 
largely from control. Further, on the 
initiative of Great Britain, Japan and 
Italy, with the support of the United 
States, war vessels with normal arma-_ 
ments, all aircraft, armored cars and 
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_ trains, gunpowder and explosives were 


taken from the controlled list. 


A despatch of May 26 recorded Amer- 


ica’s disheartening struggle against poi- 
son gases. No provision was adopted 
for prohibition of the export of poison 
gases, such as was provided for by the 
American amendment, in any convention 
which might be concluded by the con- 
ference. The principal opponents of the 


American proposal were Italy, Japan 


and Great Britain, who argued that any 
clause for control of poisonous gases 
would be tantamount to recognition of 
the legitimate use of gases in warfare. 
Not discouraged by one failure, how- 
ever, Representative Burton continued 
his efforts, and on June 5 the conference 
decided that a protocoi be drawn up at 
once with a view to outlawing the use 
of poison gas in warfare. 


THE SecurITY COMPACT 


Discussion began anew during the 
month regarding a security compact 
which would remove the fears of 
France, satisty the German Government 
and be acceptable to the powers less di- 
rectly concerned in the problem. The 


German Government, though chafing 


over the delay of the Entente in answer- 
ing its security pact proposals, showed 
an unexpected willingness to await the 
tide of events. France, too, exhibited 
a rather surprising power of conciliatory 
conduct. According to a Paris dispatch 
of May 11, the French agreed to discuss 
security with Germany before she joined 
the League, “it being always understood 
that the proposed compact would not 
come into effect until Germany was a 
member of the League.” On their side, 
the British agreed that the evacuation 
of Cologne should be considered, not as 


an independent issue, but as part of the 


general problem of security, thus assur- 
ing the Allies’ holding both the north- 
ern bridgehead and the Ruhr during the 
negotiations with Germany. This went 
a long way toward reassuring French 
opinion. Herr- Stresemann, German 
Foreign Minister, appeared before the 
Reichstag on May. 18 and discussed the 
issues of Germany’s foreign policy, ex- 
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‘pressing indignation at what he char- 


acterized as the lack of frankness on the 
part of the Allies. “If Germany’s 
derelictions were so self-evident as the 
world has been given to understand,” 
he declared, “it would certainly have 
been possible for the Allies to agree 
upon the wording of the note. Up to 
today we have not received any answer 
regarding the security pact from the 
Entente powers or from the French 
Government.” A Paris dispatch of May 
24 stated that negotiations for a security 
compact between the, Allies and Ger- 
many had been held up by differences 
between Great Britain and France. The 
issue which has halted progress was 
Foreign Minister Briand’s demand that 
the neutralized zone along the Rhine, 
while shutting off the Germans from 
France, should not in all cases shut off 
France from Germany. The British 
point of view was that the way to pro- 
tect France was to establish along the 
Rhine in very definite fashion and sub- 
ject to inspection and control of the 
League of Nations a strip of territory 
across which neither France nor Ger- 
many might march without committing 
an act of war against all signatories of 
the compact. Germany was willing, it 
was stated, to accept such an agreement 
with the express understanding that if 
German troops were thereby forbidden 
to move westward, to the same degree 
French troops must be prevented from 
moving eastward. 

The Council of Ambassadors on May 
30 finally agreed upon the note to be 
presented to Germany and on June 4 it 
was presented. Basically it was the 
strongest notification made to Germany 
in the past two years. In less than 1,200 
words it presented a list of Germany’s 
violations of the military provisions of 
the treaty, a series of measures which 
Germany must take to get back control 
of Cologne, and a list of concessions 
the Allies had already made on the dis- 
armament clauses of the treaty. The 
full text of the note was as follows: 


(1) In their note of Jan. 5 last the allied 
Governments informed the German_Govern- 
ment that the extent to which the Treaty of 
Versailles had been fulfilled by Germany did 


not justify them in granting her the benefit 
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of partial evacuation in advance as contem- 
plated by Article 429, 

(2) At the same time they declared their 
intention of awaiting the final report of the 
Interallied Commission of Control before in- 
forming the German Government ‘‘what will 
remain for Germany to do in order that her 
military obligations may, within the terms 
of Article 429, be considered faithfully ful- 
filled.’’ 

(3) ‘This report now has been received and 
examined. It establishes numerous defaults 
of the German Government in respect to obli- 
gations devolving upon them under Part V 
of the Treaty of Versailles and thus enables 
the allied Governments now to make the 
communication which they had promised. 

(4) The allied Governments consider it of 
capital importance to place in the foreground 
of their argument the general observation 
that these defaults, if not promptly rectified, 
would in the aggregate enable the German 
Government eventually to reconstitute an 
army modeled on the principles of a nation 
-in arms. This would be directly counter to 
the treaty of peace under which the German 
army was to be used exclusively for the 
maintenance of internal order and for the 
control of the German frontiers, It is this 
circumstance which, while it demonstrates 
the importance of each individual default, 
renders the totality of these defaults so 
serious a menace to peace. 

(5) In order that. the treaty may be ful- 
filled in its fundamental provision it is there- 
fore necessary that these important defaults 
should be made good. So long as they re- 
main unrectified it will be impossible to con- 
sider Germany’s military obligations ful- 
filled. It should be clearly realized that 
breaches of treaty thus specified constitute 
the most serious but not the only evidence of 
non-fulfillment by Germany of this essential 
portion of the treaty of peace. 

(6) In the accompanying memorandum will 
be found the first examination of the state 
of execution of the military obligations de- 
volving upon Germany, as established by the 
report of the Commission: of Control, dated 
Jan. 25, 1925. The second is a summary of 
the principal points in the military clauses 
on which the Allies have not yet received 
satisfaction. The third is a detailed list of 
the measures which should be taken to rec- 
tify these defaults. In regard to these the 
allied Governments have given necessary in- 
structions to the Commission of Control, 
the body qualified by the treaty to act in this 
respect. The fourth is a list of concessions 
already made by the Allies. This list has 
been inserted in order that the statement of 
the position should be complete. 

(7) The allied Governments are convinced 
that it merely requires good-will on the part 
of the German Government and the German 
authorities to secure that rectification of the 
defaults cited in the third part of the memo- 
randum are carried out in a relatively short 
period. , 

(8) In fine, it now rests with the German 
Government themselves to create conditions 
so that the evacuation can speedily be effect- 
ed. It is they themselves who will profit by 
the readiness with which they give effect to 
the rectifications demanded, as well as the 
care with which they proceed strictly to con- 
form their attitude to the terms of the treaty. 

(9) The Reparation Commission has, in a 
letter of which a copy is enclosed, declared 
that Germany at the present moment is 
faithfully fulfilling her reparation obligations 
as they are at present fixed. The allied 
Governments therefore are prepared, notwith- 
standing reservations which state that the 
non-execution of other parts of the treaty 
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would justify on their part any consideration 


of capital importance they attach to the exe= 


cution of the military clauses of the treaty, 
to order the evacuation of the first zone of 


occupation so soon as the breaches of the _ 


treaty enumerated in Part III of the attached 
memorandum have been made good. | 

(10) They are confident that during the 
period required for the execution of the recti- 
fications in question no fresh serious infrac- 
tion by Germany of any of her obligations 
under the treaty will arise to hinder the 
operation of Article 429. 4 

(11) There will then be nothing further to 
prevent the withdrawal of the Interallied 
Military Commission of Control, whose task 
it will be possible to consider completed. 
Its withdrawal will be notified to the Council 
of the League of Nations in view of the ap- 
plication of the measures laid down by that 
body for the purpose of execution of Article 
213 of the treaty of peace. 


(12) Finally, the allied Governments have 
observed from the terms of the German Gov- 
ernment’s notes of 6 and 27 January, that 
the latter appeared to misapprehend the rea- 
sons which ted the allied Governments to 
take the present attitude. Anxious to avoid 
all possibility of a misunderstanding in the 
future, they wish to declare afresh, as they 
did in their note of 26 January, that they 
intend scrupulously to observe the terms of 
Article 429 of the treaty. ‘ 

(18) The allied Governments equally can- 


not leave unchallenged the allegation con- — 


x 


tained in the German note of Jan. 6 that the. 


non-evacuation of the Cologne zone on Jan. 
10, 1925, constituted a measure of reprisal on 
their part. Such a contention, already re- 
futed in the allied note of Jan. 26, shows 
complete misapprehension of the bearing of 
Articles 428 and 429 of the treaty. It was 
for the German Government, by faithfully 
fulfilling their obligations, to earn the bene- 
fit of evacuation of the first zone of occupa- 
tion, as provided for by Article 429. 

(14) Again, the allied Governments cannot 
admit that their decision was an act of se- 
verity out of all proportion to the impor- 
tance of the military obligations which re- 
main to be fulfilled. On the contrary, among 
those obligations which the German Govern- 
ment represent in their uote as being of sec- 
ondary importance, are clauses to the essen- 
tial importance of which the Allies have for 


long but in vain drawn the attention of the 


German Government, and particularly in the 
collective note of Sept. 29, 1922. 


(15) Furthermore, subsequent to the note 
on several occasions and again quite recently, 
the German Government committed new se- 
rious infractions-of the treaty, notably hy 
proceeding to the incorporation in the Reichs- 
wehr of short-term voluntary recruits; by 
authorizing numerous associations, illegal un- 
der the terms of the treaty, to carry out 
military training; by encouraging the de- 
velopment of certain plants in factories. 

(16) Nevertheless, the allied Governments, 
having cited these infractions, are prepared, 
in their anxiety to avoid all controversy, to 
keep in mind only the assurance contained 
in the German note of the 6th of January, to 
the effect that the German Government will 
do their best_ speedily to attain a necessary 
practical result. 

(17) It is for this reason the allied Govern- 
ments again appeal earnestly to the German 
Government to liquidate with the necessary 
good-will the outstanding matters, the set- 
tlement of which the gravity of the situation 
demands. This is the only way in which 
that Government can, in their own words, 
“bring alleviation to Germany by the libera- 
tion of a portion of the occupied territory.’" 


en. Primo de Rivera Justifies 
His Dictatorship 


The following statement was written May 21, 1925, for The New York Times, by Captain 
General Miguel Primo de Rivera, Marquis of Estella, justifying his seizure of control of Spain 
and ajjirming that the country is contented and prosperous; it is printed in Current History 


Macazine by special arrangement. 


es some time past, specifically 


since the coming into power of the 

Directorate, the foreigner arriving 
in Spain does not come free from preju- 
dice. He harbors an idea of encounter- 
ing a people under torture or at least 
asleep. Many people formed such an 
opinion as a result of false and deter- 
minedly mendacious reports given out 
by a ceriain number of emigrants. But 
crossing the frontier, great is the sur- 
prise of these foreigners on finding 
themselves in an atmosphere of peace, 
tranquillity and happiness, perceiving 
on the part of the people a spontaneous 
expression of confidence and respect for 
the King and the Directorate. 

Under a hypnotic suggestion of lib- 
erty and democracy as understood by a 
certain class of intellectuals, people 
often do not succeed in explaining to 
themselves how Spaniards now live so 
contentedly and hopefully, lacking ac- 
cording to the ideas of these intellec- 
tuals, two essential principles of modern 
life. The case cannot be explained ex- 
c2pt with profound knowledge of a race 
which through its prudence and reflec- 
tion distinguishes perfectly liberty and 
true democracy from the fictitious ver- 
sion given by extravagant writers of 
treatises more interested in their own 
personal profit than the truth and es- 
sence of matters. 

Spaniards now reply daily that not 
only do they enjoy all liberties and 
guarantees but prosperity in their busi- 
ness activities because the Government 
gives them an impulse and does not 
benumb them with an absurd, compli- 
cated and retarding bureaucratic system. 
It has been shown also that there has 
never been less crime, that prisons never 
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have been emptier, for the Directorate 
inspires respect for itself without resort- 
ing to compulsion or violence. 


We well know there are people who 
wish to describe us as a clerical Gov- 
ernment and retrogressive, favoring evo- 
lution to an absolute régime. To this 
we need only reply that as regards the 
first point we confined ourselves to 
guaranteeing the exercise of the re- 
ligious faith professed by the great ma- 
jority of Spaniards, as evidenced by the 
splendor of the devotion wherewith they 
practice their religion. Regarding the 
second point, there has not been any 
Government in an entire century which 
has opened more centres of instruction, 
nor has there been a more independent 
and more brilliant régime for instruc- 
tors and teachers. The third point is 
more than answered by the constitu- 
tionalism within which the King of 
Spain exercises his functions, those who 
attack him on one ground or another 
being unable to cause him to lose the 
affection of the people who spontane- 
ously acclaim him. 

A certain foreigner, seeing the King 
and Queen on foot surrounded by the 
public at the Royal Fair at Seville, 
asked me how it was possible in Spain 


‘that we omitted precautions and for- 


malities wherewith in all parts of the 
world heads of nations, even chiefs of 
Government, are surrounded at all 
times. The reply lies in the fact that 
in Spain the best safeguard of the King 
is the affection of the people, who 
themselves watch over him and would 
inflict the severest punishment on any 
one who committed any misbehavior or 
any disrespect. 

Similarly, an opportunity occurs to 
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me to rectify before the entire world, 


through the medium of such an impor- 
tant newspaper as The New York Times, 
false and insidious versions which were 
spread abroad regarding the last visit 


of the King and Queen to Seville, with , 


a view to picturing it aS a continuous 
orgy because they were present at two 
or three public entertainments offered 
by committees and societies, at which 
they maintained themselves—it appears 
needless to say—in all the dignity and 
simplicity which constitute the depth of 
character of our King and Queen, who, 
besides, daily visited agricultural and 
industrial organizations, military estab- 
lishments and charity organizations, as 
is their custom when passing through 
the Provinces of the kingdom. 

I therefore repeat that in order to 
explain to one’s self what is occurring 
in Spain and the state of mind of Span- 
iards it is necessary to know them, be- 
cause they resemble no other people and 
no other race in the sound political 
sense, which has made them understand 
that there is already molded in laws and 
in practice all the liberal and demo- 
cratic ideas for which they struggled 
with such great faith and enthusiasm, 
with which they maintain so well the 
dignity and rights of citizens. With 
their good sense they accepted admitted 
situations growing out of that under- 
taking, realizing that any other method 
would possibly be detrimental and dis- 
honorable in their own eyes. With 
good sense they fought for a liberal 
basis of legislation, but also with good 
sense they realized the corruption of 
principles which had arisen and the 
necessity of purifying by a_ special 
régime. With good sense they sought 
to obtain a balance of the national 
budget, but, letting themselves be guided 
by the same quality, they accepted and 
saw with pleasure such expenditures as 
might lead to great prosperity by means 
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of public works and development 
their resources. Ate 
Summing up, in three great prob- — 
lems pending—economy, extension of 
learning and settlement of the Moroccan. 


problem—the Spanish people are heart- 


all confidence. S 
The Spanish people also have a 


* 


great instinct for understanding what = 


should be their relations with America, 
which they developed continually by 
their labors, for which they have a 
singular regard that obliterates not only 
the memory of remote struggles bui 
also others of more recent date in which 


_ ily with their Government, placing in it ~ E 


the present generation took part, secur- 


ing before the passing of a quarter of a 
century the cordial relations that today 
unite them to Cuba and the United 
States, which has, with evidences of sin-— 
cerity, captivated the consideration of 
Spaniards who possibly as the bitterest 
memory of the war retain the thought 
that any one should believe they pro- 
voked it by an act of disloyalty utterly 
incompatible with Spanish character. 

I am sure when the great nation of 
the United States recognizes that the 
accident of the Maine was purely an 
accident, sincerely deplored by the 
Spanish people, there will be an in- 
crease of friendly feeling for the great 
North American Nation to which there ~ 
is so much to unite Spaniards through - 
spiritual, cultural and commercial ex- 
pansion as well as their Spanish origin ~ 
and the beautiful language of Cervantes 
—so esteemed by Americans—and the 
tradition and history of Spain. Their 
customs will afford a better opportunity 
and this would be enhanced should 
there be established a current of tourist 
energy, should Americans come to Spain- 
in large numbers and realize that in 
Spain are found traditions of hospital- 
ity, idealism, art, all movements of 
progress and culture and all comforts 
the most advanced modern countries can 
offer. 


a 


